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EXPANSION  OF  THE  FREE  CHOICE  OPEN  ENROLLMENT  PROGRAM 


The  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  Program  is  a  comprehensive  program 
designed  to  promote  quality  integrated  education  in  the  schools.  Pupils 
residing  in  economically  disadvantaged  areas  who  attend  schools  with  a 
heavy  concentration  of  minority  groups  are  encouraged  to  transfer  to 
schools  with  unused  space  and  a  more  varied  ethnic  distribution. 

The  "receiving"  schools  are  supplied  with  increased  staff  and  ser¬ 
vices,  including  additional  classroom  teachers,  supervisory  personnel, 
guidance  counselors,  subject  specialists,  remedial  teachers,  community 
coordinators  and  school  aids . 

Pupil  transportation  from  home  to  and  from  the  "receiving"  schools 
is  supplied  free  of  charge. 

The  current  evaluation  of  the  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  program  for 
elementary  and  junior  high  schools  is  based  on  data  collected  for  the  1966- 
1967  school  year.  The  study  included  sample  groups  from  the  schools  that 
received  bussed-in  children  (receiving  schools)  and  the  schools  from  which 
they  were  bussed  (sending  schools).  In  evaluating  the  data,  the  elemen¬ 
tary  and  junior  high  schools  were  considered  independently.  The  visitors 
observed  92  classes  in  11  sending  schools  and  19f  classes  in  22  receiving 
schools  in  the  elementary  schools.  In  the  junior  high  schools,  they 
observed  20  classes  in  4  sending  schools  and  33  classes  in  U  receiving 
schools . 

The  data  were  obtained  from  in-class  and  overall  school  observations 
conducted  by  experts  in  the  fields  of  education  and  social  sciences  The 
observers  went  to  both  the  receiving  and  sending  schools,  using  the  same 
rating  instruments. 

Ratings  in  four  major  areas--teacher  functioning,  children's  function¬ 
ing,  overall  school  appraisal,  and  overall  quality  of  instruction- -were 
made  separately  for  the  receiving  and  sending  schools .  The  data  for  both 
types  of  schools  were  then  compared . 

In  addition,  reading  achievement  scores  for  a  sample  of  fifth-grade 
children  were  obtained  from  the  citywide  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
given  in  April  1967. 

Teacher  Functioning 

The  conclusions  reached  on  teacher  functioning  were  based  on  ratings 
of  teacher  behavior  and  classroom  lessons.  The  lesson  data  were  based  on 
ratings  of  teacher  behavior  and  classroom  lessons.  The  lesson  data  were 
based  on  ten  criteria:  (l)  overall  planning  and  organization,  (2)  level 

of  creativity  in  the  lessons,  (3)  extent  to  which  the  lesson  related  to 
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material  taught  earlier,  (4)  extent  to  which  a  foundation  for  future 
lessons  was  established,  (5)  extent  to  which  a  foundation  was  established 
for  children's  independent  work,  (6)  effectiveness  of  the  teacher's 
verbal  communication  with  the  children,  (7)  opport 'unities  for  children  to 
relate  the  lessons  to  their  own  background  and  experience,  (8)  amount  of 
material  covered,  (9)  depth  of  the  lessons,  and  (10)  extent  and  effective 
use  of  teaching  aids.  The  ratings  of  the  teachers  were  based  on  their 
attitude  and  appearance. 

Elementary  Schools:  The  data  for  the  most  part  revealed  only  negli¬ 
gible  differences  in  teacher  functioning  in  sending  and  receiving  schools 
with  one  exception:  a  higher  proportion  of  lessons  observed  in  the  lending 
schools  was  rated  as  well  organized  and  planned  (56  percent  vs  46  percent) # 

An  overall  appraisal  of  data  for  the  two  groups  of  schools  indicated 
"above  average"  or  "outstanding"  ratings  for  the  following  criteria:  the 
extent  to  which  the  lessons  referred  to  earlier  materials,  effectiveness  of 
the  teacher's  verbal  communication  with  the  children,  and  opportunities  for 
the  children  to  relate  the  lessons  to  their  own  background  and  experience. 
The  observers  also  uniformly  rated  the  teachers'  attitudes  and  appearance 
as  "above  average." 

The  following  areas  received  "average"  ratings:  creativity,  forming 
a  foundation  for  future  lessons  and  for  independent  work,  the  amount  of 
material  covered,  and  the  depth  of  the  lesson.  A  "poor"  rating  was  given 
to  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of  use  of  teachings  aids. 

In  the  junior  high  schools:  On  eight  of  the  variables  the  observers' 
ratings  showed  that  the  receiving  schools  were  "above  average,"  which  made 
them  generally  superior  to  the  sending  schools.  The  differences  in  pro¬ 
portion  of  "above  average"  ratings  were  sometimes  extreme,  particularly  on 
the  amount  of  material  covered,  the  depth  of  the  lesson,  effectiveness  of 
the  teacher's  verbal  communication  with  the  children,  and  teacher  behavior. 
Even  when  both  types  of  schools  received  an  "above  average"  rating  on  a 
criterion,  the  proportion  of  receiving  schools  receiving  the  rating  was 
higher.  This  was  in  the  areas  of  lesson  planning  and  organization,  and  the 
extent  to  which  lessons  referred  to  earlier  material 

Establishing  a  foundation  for  future  work  and  for  independent  work 
were  rated  by  the  observers  as  being  "average"  for  receiving  and  sending 
schools,  and  almost  all  observers  rated  the  extent  and  effective  use  of 
teaching  aids  as  "very  poor  " 

Children's  Functioning 


Seven  criteria  governed  the  evaluation  of  how  well  the  children  func¬ 
tioned  within  the  sending  and  receiving  schools:  0)  behavior  (2)  parti¬ 
cipation  in  the  lesson,  (3)  interest  and  enthusiasm  (4)  frequency  of 
volunteered  responses  to  teacher  questions  (5)  verbal  fluency,  (6)  verbal 
intercommunication,  and  (7)  interrelationships 
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In  the  elementary  schools:  For  two  criteria,  extent  of  participa¬ 
tion  and  interest  and  enthusiasm,  there  were  very  slight  differences 
between  the  sending  and  receiving  schools.  In  both  the  ratings  indicated 
that  most  children  were  actively  involved  in  the  lessons  and  showed  a 
better  than  average  amount  of  interest  and  enthusiasm.  The  observers 
found  that  although  most  children  in  both  groups  of  schools  were  excep¬ 
tionally  "well-behaved",  the  majority  of  observers  reporting  that  these 
ratings  were  higher  in  the  receiving  schools  (84  percent  vs.  74  percent). 

An  "above-average"  rating  was  given  the  receiving  schools  for  the 
remaining  four  criteria,  while  the  sending  schools  received  "average" 
ratings  for  the  frequency  of  volunteered  responses  and  for  interrelation¬ 
ships,  and  "below  average"  ratings  for  verbal  fluency  and  intercommuni¬ 
cation. 

In  the  junior  high  schools:  The  contrast  between  the  receiving  and 
sending  schools  was  even  more  striking  in  the  area  of  children's  funct¬ 
ioning  than  it  was  in  teacher  functioning.  The  observers'  ratings  for 
the  receiving  schools  on  six  of  the  seven  criteria  ranged  from  "above 
average"  to  "outstanding."  The  remaining  function,  verbal  intercommuni¬ 
cation,  was  judged  as  "average." 

In  the  sending  schools  the  children's  behavior  was  the  only  criterion 
rated  positively- -that  is,  the  children  were  rated  as  well-behaved- -though 
the  rating  was  not  nearly  as  high  as  that  of  the  receiving  school  children 
(94  percent  vs.  6l  percent). 

The  remainder  of  the  criteria  were  rated  as  "below  gtyerage/' 
and  in  some  cases  "very  much  below  average". 

Overall  School  Appraisal 

At  the  end  of  each  school  visit  the  observers  rated  the  school  as  a 
whole,  considering  the  individual  lessons  seen  and  all  other  activities 
observed.  The  overall  school  evaluation  was  based  on  the  general  school 
climate,  the  general  attitude  of  the  administrative  staff,  the  teachers' 
attitudes  toward  the  children,  the  children's  attitude  toward  the  teachers, 
and  the  discipline  displayed  in  the  classrooms. 

In  the  elementary  schools:  Here  the  view  of  the  observers  was  that 
the  receiving  schools  were  far  better  than  average.  For  every  criterion 
judged,  the  reciving  schools  were  rated  "above  average,"  with  a  low  of 
62  percent  on  administration's  general  attitude  and  a  high  of  84  percent 
on  discipline  displayed.  For  the  sending  schools  the  highest  ratings 
were  received  in  administration's  attitude,  teachers'  attitudes,  and 
discipline,  where  50  percent  were  "above  average."  All  the  other  variables 
were  rated  as  "average"  or  "below  average." 
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In  the  junior  high  schools:  The  pattern  previously  noted  in  the 
junior  high  school  ratings  is  emphasized  further  in  the  overall  school 
appraisal.  The  differences  between  the  highly  positive  ratings  of  the 
receiving  schools  and  the  negatives  of  the  sending  schools  were  extreme. 
The  observers  felt  that  on  all  the  criteria  the  receiving  schools  were 
"above  average."  Indeed  100  percent  felt  that  the  classroom  discipline 
was  "above  average"  or  "outstanding."  In  contrast,  in  the  discipline 
ratings  for  the  sending  schools,  57  percent  were  "below  average."  On 
no  criterion  were  the  sending  schools  rated  "above  average,"  and  in 
only  one  as  "average"  (administration's  attitude).  On  every  other 
criterion  the  ratings  were  negative. 

Quality  of  Instruction 


The  observers  were  asked  to  base  their  evaluation  of  the  composite 
quality  of  instruction  on  the  lessons  they  had  observed  and  in  terras  of 
how  they  would  feel  about  having  a  child  of  their  own  enrolled  in  the 
school. 

In  the  elementary  schools:  Judging  the  quality  of  instruction  by 
the  lessons  they  had  seen,  the  observers  indicated  no  differences  between 
the  sending  and  receiving  schools.  This  was  consistent  with  the  ratings 
given  to  teacher  functioning.  The  instruction  in  both  schools  was  rated 
as  "better  than  average." 

However,  in  stating  how  they  would  feel  about  having  their  own  child 
attend  the  schools,  6b  percent  were  strongly  positive  about  the  receiving 
school  and  73  percent  were  extremely  negative  regarding  the  sending  school. 

In  the  junior  high  schools:  In  considering  the  quality  of  instruction 
of  the  observed  lessons,  52  percent  of  the  observers  rated  the  receiving 
schools  "above  average"  or  "outstanding,"  as  compared  with  26  percent  of 
the  sending  schools  in  the  same  category. 

In  responding  to 'how  they  would  feel  about  having  their  own  child 
attend  the  schools,  every  one  of  the  observers  was  strongly  positive  or 
enthusiastic  about  sending  his  child  to  the  receiving  school  as  compared 
with  71  percent  who  were  equally  negative  about  having  a  child  in  the 
sending  school  the  differences  were  almost  as  far  apart  as  possible  on 
rating  scale. 

Achievement  in  Reading 

Achievement  data  in  reading  were  available  for  all  children  in  the 
receiving  and  sending  schools  studied.  Separate  data  for  the  children 
being  bussed  were  obtained  for  a  sample  of  the  children  currently  in  the 
fifth  grade  who  were  studied  in  the  1966  evaluation  of  the  Open  Enrollment 
program.  Overall,  the  fifth  grade  in  the  receiving  schools  had  a  mean 
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reading  level  of  6.1,  with  the  children  being  bussed  averaging  1.8.  The 
comparable  mean  in  the  fifth  grade  of  the  sending  schools  was  1.7*  Thus, 
these  data  indicate  comparable  performance  between  the  bussed  children 
in  sending  schools  in  the  fifth  grade,  with  neither  group  of  children 
approaching  the  levels  achieved  by  the  resident  children  in  the  receiving 
schools . 

CONCLUSION: 

The  1966-67  evaluation  of  Open  Enrollment  concentrated  on  obtaining 
data  on  ratings  on  the  in-class  functioning  of  children  in  both  sending 
and  receiving  schools.  These  data  indicate  that  at  both  elementary  and 
junior  high  school  levels  the  children  being  bussed  to  receiving  schools 
were  functioning  more  effectively  than  children  in  the  sending  schools . 
That  the  differences  were  greater  in  junior  high  school  than  in  elementary 
school  suggests  that  the  cumulative  effect  of  Open  Enrollment  is  positive. 
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Chapter  I 


INTRODUCTION  AND  PROCEDURE 

This  is  the  report  of  the  1966-67  evaluation  of  the  Free  Choice 
Open  Enrollment  Program  conducted  in  the  New  York  City  Public  Schools . 
The  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  program  was  designed  to  promote  quality 
integrated  education  in  the  schools.  Pupils  residing  in  economically 
disadvantaged  areas  who  were  attending  schools  with  a  heavy  concentra¬ 
tion  of  minority  groups  were  encouraged  to  transfer  to  schools  with  un¬ 
used  space  where  a  more  varied  ethnic  distribution  existed.  Summarized 
procedurally ,  this  meant  that  children  who  entered  the  program  were 
transported  by  bus  to  a  receiving  school  which  they  attended  rather 
than  the  sending  school  in  their  home  neighborhood. 

The  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  program  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
OE)  was  evaluated  at  the  end  of  the  1 965-66  academic  year  in  a  multi¬ 
faceted  evaluation  which  covered:  inclass  observations  in  the  receiv¬ 
ing  schools,  both  resident  and  OE  children's  perceptions  of  self,  school 
teacher  and  each  other,  obtained  both  through  paper  and  pencil  instru¬ 
ments  and  interviews  with  children;  a  sociometric  analysis  of  friendship 
patterns  within  classes;  analysis  of  school  history  as  reflected  on  the 
cumulative  record  cards;  analysis  of  progress  in  reading  for  OE  children 
in  general  and  an  analysis  of  comparative  progress  for  a  sample  of  OE 
and  sending  school  children  matched  on  age,  sex,  and  reading  grade  at 
the  time  the  OE  child  entered  the  program;  face-to-face  interviews  with 
principals,  teachers  and  supplementary  staff  in  the  receiving  schools. 
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This  study  was  conducted  in  38  receiving  schools  and  included  all  re¬ 
ceiving  schools  which  enrolled  at  least  30  0E  children,  as  well  as  a 
sample  of  those  which  enrolled  fewer  children.  Also  included  were  25 
sending  schools,  in  which  time  permitted  only  duplication  of  three 
parts  of  the  study  conducted  in  the  receiving  schools :  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  paper  and  pencil  instruments  to  obtain  childrens '  perception 
of  class  and  school,  the  analysis  of  record  cards,  and  the  analysis  of 
reading  progress. 

Four  major  factors  were  considered  in  the  final  development  of  the 
plan  for  the  1966-67  evaluation.  First,  no  changes  had  been  made  in 
the  administration  or  functioning  of  the  0E  program  in  1966-67  as  com¬ 
pared  to  1965-66.  Second,  it  was  recognized  that  the  possibilities 
for  expansion  of  the  program  were  severely  limited  in  view  of  the  di¬ 
minishing  availability  of  space  in  schools  which  met  the  double  criteria 
for  a  receiving  school:  having  unused  space,  and  having  an  ethnic  dis¬ 
tribution  which  would  promote  integrated  education.  Third,  it  was  felt 
that  since  in  the  1965-66  evaluation  all  data  had  been  collected  in 
May-June  1966,  these  data  offered  a  reasonable  basis  for  knowing  what 
1966-67  would  be  like  as  well,  for  those  aspects  studied.  Finally,  con¬ 
siderable  parental  opposition  had  been  expressed  in  receiving  schools 
to  the  face-to-face  interviews  with  children,  as  a  procedure,  and  in 
the  asking  of  questions  about  friendship  patterns  in  any  way. 

These  four  factors  led  to  the  decision  to  plan  the  1966-67  evalu¬ 
ation  of  the  0E  program  as  a  limited  follow-up  to  the  1965-66  study. 
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which  would  concentrate  upon  obtaining  two  kinds  of  data  not  obtained 
in  the  original  study:  data  based  on  the  in-class  observation  of  les¬ 
sons  in  the  sending  schools,  and  the  perceptions  of  sending  school 
principals  about  the  OE  program.  To  provide  comparable  current  data 
for  receiving  schools,  the  1965-66  study  was  partially  replicated  in 
that  observers  were  again  sent  into  classes  in  the  receiving  schools 
and  again  interviewed  the  principals  of  the  receiving  schools. 

Thus,  this  1966-67  evaluation  will  present  comparative  data  for 
receiving  and  sending  schools  at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  level 
in  four  areas:  childrens’  in-class  functioning;  teachers'  in-class 
functioning;  overall  appraisal  of  school  appearance,  climate  and  func¬ 
tioning;  and  principals'  perceptions  of,  and  attitudes  about,  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

Scope  of  the  Evaluation 

The  current  evaluation  involved  a  total  of  4l  schools :  15  send¬ 

ing  schools  (ll  elementary,  and  4  junior  high)  and  26  receiving  schools, 
(22  elementary  and  4  junior  high).  The  number  of  schools  and  classes 
seen  is  presented  in  Table  1,  by  grade  and  school  level,  and  type  of 
school  (receiving  and  sending). 

The  receiving  schools  in  this  1966-67  evaluation  were  selected  from 
those  studied  the  previous  year.  To  select  the  22  elementary  schools 
studied  again,  we  first  determined  which  of  the  38  elementary  receiving 
schools  in  the  previous  study  still  had  at  least  30  OE  children  enrolled. 
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Table  1 


Number  of  Schools  and  Classes  Seen, 

By  Grade,  School  Level  and  Type  of  School 


School  Level  and  Type 

Number 

of 

Schools 

Grade 

123456789 

Total  Across 
Grade 

Elementary-Sending 

11 

4  3  28  21  27  16 

99 

Receiving 

22 

46  57  46  49 

198 

Junior  High-Sending 

4 

5  12  10  7 

34 

Receiving 

4 

12  13  11 

36 
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All  27  such  schools  still  had  that  number  of  children,  and  so  these 
schools  were  ranked  by  overall  level  of  reading  achievement  as  of  May 
1966,  and  a  sample  of  22  was  selected  to  represent  all  levels  of  achieve¬ 
ment.  The  11  sending  schools  were  randomly  selected  from  those  which 
sent  children  to  the  22  receiving  schools  selected.  The  four  sending 
and  receiving  junior  high  schools  were  randomly  selected  from  among  those 
to  which  children  in  the  already  selected  elementary  schools  were  gradu¬ 
ated,  after  the  schools  had  been  grouped  by  borough  with  each  borough 
having  schools  at  all  reading  levels. 

In  terms  of  geographic  distribution,  of  the  22  receiving  schools, 

2  were  located  in  the  Bronx,  4  in  Manhattan,  5  in  Brooklyn  and  11  in 
Queens. ^  Of  the  11  sending  schools,  2  each  were  in  the  Bronx  and  Man¬ 
hattan,  3  in  Brooklyn  and  4  in  Queens.  Since  the  selection  of  junior 
high  schools  had  been  stratified  by  borough,  one  sending  and  one  re¬ 
ceiving  school  was  located  in  each  of  the  boroughs  of  the  Bronx,  Man¬ 
hattan,  Brooklyn  and  Queens. 

Once  a  school  was  selected,  the  Principal  was  asked  to  send  in  a 
school  organization  sheet  indicating  the  number  of  OE  children  in  each 
class.  Using  this,  project  staff  selected  six  classes  to  be  observed, 
keeping  in  mind  the  desire  to  see  different  grades  as  well  as  classes 
with  different  proportions  of  OE  children.  The  principal  was  then  no¬ 
tified  which  classes  we  had  selected,  and  was  asked  to  select  an  addi- 

1 

Schools  in  Richmond  do  not  participate  in  the  OE  program. 
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tional  three  classes  which  he  felt  we  should  see  to  obtain  a  balanced 
picture  of  the  school.  Principals  were  free  to  use  whatever  criteria 
they  wished  in  selecting  these  additional  classes. 

Instruments 

Four  instruments  were  used  in  this  evaluation: 

1.  The  Individual  Lesson  Observation  Report  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  ILOR).  This  instrument  was  the  basic  device  for  obtaining 
the  observers'  perceptions  of  the  lessons  observed.  The  ILOR  consists 
of  two  sections,  one  providing  the  details  of  the  lesson  observed  and 
the  other  containing  rating  scales  covering  specific  aspects  of  the 
lesson.  In  the  first  section,  the  observer  was  asked  to  indicate  the 
subject  area  of  the  lesson,  who  taught  the  lesson,  the  length  of  the 
observation  and  whether  or  not  the  observer  saw  the  entire  lesson. 
Finally,  the  observer  was  asked  to  indicate  his  perception  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  perceived  this  lesson  as  "typical  of  normal  functioning  in 
this  classroom."  Throughout  the  study,  at  least  90  per  cent  and  usual¬ 
ly  more  of  the  lessons  were  rated  as  being  "completely  typical"  or  a 
"reasonable  approximation"  of  what  was  felt  usually  took  place  in  the 
classroom.  At  each  visit,  then,  a  small  proportion  of  the  lessons  were 
rated  as  "less  than  a  reasonable  approximation"  of  normal  functioning  in 
the  classroom.  Most  often  these  ratings  involved  some  special  activity 
or  a  nonteaching  activity.  In  only  isolated  instances  did  it  reflect 
the  observer's  judgment  that  he  was  watching  a  lesson  particularly  de¬ 


veloped  for  his  benefit 
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The  second  section  of  the  ILOR  was  developed  to  cover  three  areas 
of  classroom  functioning  involving  the  teacher,  and  a  fourth  area  in¬ 
volving  the  children.  The  three  areas  involving  teacher  functioning 
were:  l)  Planning,  Organization  and  the  Use  of  Aids  (2  items);  2)  Pro¬ 
vision  for  Continuity  and  Independent  Work  (4  items);  and  3)  Creativity 
and  Quality  of  Communication  and  Instruction  (5  items).  The  fourth  area 
consisted  of  seven  items  on  children's  functioning. 

The  basic  (rating)  scale  used  was  a  five -point  rating  centered 
around  a  midpoint  considered  "average."  Above  this  midpoint  were  two 
ratings,  typically  one  labeled  "above  average"  and  an  extreme  positive 
rating  labeled  "outstanding."  Below  the  average  midpoint  were  two 
parallel  negative  ratings,  one  labeled  "below  average"  or  "poor"  and 
the  negative  extreme,  usually  labeled  "extremely  poor."  More  impor¬ 
tant  than  the  labels,  during  the  briefing  of  the  observers  the  scale 
was  explained,  and  it  was  made  clear  that  it  was  to  be  seen  as  a  five- 
point  scale  ranging  from  atypical l.y  good  to  atypically  bad,  about  the 
average  midpoint. 

No  attempt  is  made  on  the  ILOR  to  delineate  or  describe  for  the  ob¬ 
server  what  each  of  the  rating  scale  points  means  in  terms  of  actual 
classroom  behavior.  Nor  was  any  effort  made  to  do  this  during  the  brief' 
ing.  This  means  that  each  observer  brought  to  the  observation  his  own 
perception  of  quality  functioning  in  each  area.  The  value  of  these 
data  then  rests  on  the  reliability  of  such  judgments  by  independent  ob¬ 
servers.  Estimates  of  this  reliability  are  available  from  the  use  of 
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the  ILOR  in  the  1966-67  evaluation  of  the  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment 
program.  Here  estimates  of  its  reliability  were  provided  by  having  two 
observers  see  and  rate  the  same  class,  and  computing  the  per  cent  of 
time  they  assigned  ratings  which  were  identical  or  within  one  scale  point. 
For  different  aspects  of  the  ILOR  these  estimates  were  90.6  per  cent 
and  96.4  per  cent.  Moreover,  almost  a] 1  of  the  discrepancies  of  the 
one  scale  point  involved  differences  of  degree  within  the  same  quality, 
i.e.,  a  difference  between  a  rating  of  one  representing  "outstanding” 
and  a  rating  of  two  representing  "above  average." 

Thus,  these  data  suggest  that  the  ILOR  produces  reliable  ratings 
of  the  phenomena  being  observed,  despite  the  lack  of  any  definitions 
of  gradations  of  quality. 

2.  The  Teacher  Behavior  Record.  The  observers  rated  teacher  at¬ 
titude  and  inclass  behavior  using  the  Teacher  Behavior  Record  (TBR), 
an  instrument  developed  by  Ryans.2  This  instrument  asks  the  observer 
to  rate  the  teacher  on  19  different  attitudinal  or  behavioral  character¬ 
istics.  For  each  characteristic  opposite  behaviors  axe  described  both 
through  single  adjectives  (i.e.,  unsympathetic,  understanding)  and 
through  a  brief  explanation  of  each  extreme.  The  observer  is  offered 
a  seven-point  rating  scale  for  each  characteristic. 


2Ryans,  D.G.  Characteristics  of  Teachers ,  Washington,  D.C.  (American 
Council  on  Education,  i960,  p.  4l4). 
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Reliability  and  Validity  of  the  TBR 

In  his  book,  Ryans  reports  varied  estimates  of  reliability  for  the 
scale. 3  For  the  19  separate  subscales,  he  reports  reliabilities  rang¬ 
ing  from  .60  to  .96,  and  for  the  composite  scale  he  reports  reliability 
estimates  ranging  from  .64  to  .70. 

For  the  use  to  which  we  put  the  TBR,  reliability  can  also  be  esti¬ 
mated  from  the  1965-66  study  of  the  Free  Choice  Open  Enrollment  program 
in  which  we  used  it  based  on  pairs  of  independent  ratings.  In  the  Open 
Enrollment  study,  for  ratings  of  21  teachers,  the  ratings  were  identical 
or  one  scale  point  apart  76.4  per  cent  of  the  time,  and  2  scale  points 
apart  l8.3  per  cent  of  the  time.  Thus,  they  differed  more  than  two 
points  only  5.3  per  cent  of  the  time. 

3.  The  General  School  Report.  At  the  completion  of  the  school 
visit,  each  observer  independently  completed  a  second  instrument,  the 
General  School  Report  (GSR).  This  instrument  asked  the  observer  to  rate 
aspects  of  school  climate  and  the  attitudes  of  administrative  staff  and 
teaching  faculty.  In  addition,  they  were  asked  to  rate  the  overall  phys¬ 
ical  attractiveness  of  the  building  and  the  classrooms  and  to  indicate 
their  overall  appraisal  of  the  school,  if  the  classes  they  had  seen  were 
typical. 

The  reliability  of  the  GSR  can  be  directly  estimated  since  in  each 
school,  the  two  observers  completed  it  independently.  Reliability  was 
estimated  for  the  items  on  climate  and  attitude  and  overall  appraisal . 

3 

Ibid,  pp.  107-121. 
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The  pairs  of  ratings  were  identical  or  within  one  scale  point  of  each 
other  91  per  cent  of  the  time.  Equally  important,  only  rarely  did  a 
discrepancy  reflect  the  observers  giving  different  qualitative  evalua¬ 
tions,  i.e.,  one  saying  positive  and  the  other  negative. 

4.  The  Principal's  Interview  Guide.  Observers  were  given  a  highly 
structured  guide  for  the  interview  with  the  principals.  While  they  were 
free  to  ask  additional  questions  required  to  make  any  specific  response 
clear,  the  basic  questions  to  be  asked,  and  the  order  in  which  they  were 
asked,  was  standard  in  all  interviews.  One  observer  served  as  interviewer, 
while  the  other  served  as  recorder.  After  the  interview,  they  both  went 
over  the  responses  recorded  to  be  certain  that  no  individual  interpre¬ 
tation  by  the  recorder  had  gone  unnoticed. 

Observer  Selection  and  Briefing 

Twenty-three  observers  from  three  different  kinds  of  background  and 
experience  were  used  in  this  evaluation.  Sixteen  of  the  observers  were 
faculty  of  local  colleges  and  universities,  all  members  of  departments 
of  schools  of  education.  Of  these  faculty  members,  nine  were  educators 
by  background  and  experience,  and  sever  were  social  scientists.  The 
third  type  of  observer  used  were  sevaa  Directors  of  independent  (privatq) 
schools  in  the  New  York  area.  All  observers  used  had  had  prior  first¬ 
hand  contact  with  urban  schools. 

All  observers  used  in  this  evaluation  attended  a  briefing  session 
at  which  the  purposes  of  the  project  and  their  role  in  it  were  explained. 
The  instruments  were  reviewed  and  discussed  in  detail.  Since  most  of 
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the  observers  had  had  previous  experience  with  the  instruments  in  the 
evaluation  of  the  More  Effective  Schools  program,  briefing  was  simpler 
than  it  might  otherwise  have  been. 

Design  of  the  Study 

The  basic  plan  for  the  school  visit  was  to  send  a  team  of  two  ob¬ 
servers  to  a  school  for  a  full  day's  visit.  During  this  visit,  each 
observer  observed  and  evaluated  four  classes  separately  with  a  ninth 
class  seen  jointly,  but  evaluated  independently.  Approximately  forty 
minutes  were  alloted  for  each  classroom  observation  with  the  time  be¬ 
tween  visits  used  for  filling  in  the  class  lesson  rating  forms. 

Lunchtime  was  spent  eating  with  the  children,  whenever  possible, 
and  noting  the  physical  facilities  and  prevailing  atmosphere  in  the 
varied  lunchrooms.  The  remaining  time  was  devoted  to  a  joint  interview 
by  the  observers  with  the  principal.  Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  visit, 
a  general  school  appraisal  was  filled  in  and  comments  added  to  the  form 
after  the  visit. 

Whenever  possible,  the  same  team  of  observers  who  visited  a  receiv¬ 
ing  school  also  visited  a  sending  school. 

The  junior  high  school  visits  were  conducted  in  the  same  fashion 
except  that  there  were  no  principal  interviews  and  so  additional  time 
was  given  over  to  observations  of  lessons. 

Data  Ana-Lysis  and  Presentation 


Basically  the  data  were  hand  tallied,  and  classified  by  grade. 
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Initial  inspection  of  the  data  showed  no  consistent  differences  by  grade. 
Further  analysis  showed  no  differences  between  classes  selected  by  pro¬ 
ject  staff  and  by  principal,  and  so  in  this  report  data  will  be  reported 
for  all  observers  and  all  grades  in  school  combined.  Chi  square  was 
used  to  test  the  statistical  significance  of  observed  differences  in  dis¬ 
tributions  of  ratings  between  sending  and  receiving  schools.  The  .05 
level  of  significance  was  used  throughout  the  evaluation. 

In  Chapter  II,  we  report  the  data  on  teacher  functioning,  consist¬ 
ing  of  the  ratings  obtained  from  the  ILOR  on  teacher  behavior  and  from 
the  TBR  on  teacher  attitude.  In  Chapter  III,  we  report  the  data  on  chil¬ 
drens'  functioning  obtained  from  the  observers'  ratings  on  the  ILOR  and, 
for  OE  children  in  elementary  schools,  data  on  reading  achievement.  Then 
in  Chapter  IV  we  report  the  data  on  overall  school  appraisal  obtained 
from  the  observers'  ratings  on  the  GSR.  Chapter  V  presents  the  data  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  interviews  with  the  principals.  Finally,  in  Chapter  VI, 
we  present  the  overall  conclusions. 
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Chapter  II 

TEACHER  FUNCTIONING 

The  ILOR  contained  11  specific  items  concerned  with  teacher  func¬ 
tioning.  At  the  elementary  school  level,  there  were  no  statistically 
significant  differences  for  any  of  these  eleven  aspects  between  lessons 
observed  in  receiving  and  sending  schools.  In  contrast,  there  were  sta¬ 
tistically  significant  differences  at  the  junior  high  school  level  for 
6  of  the  11  aspects. 

The  typical  elementary  school  lesson  in  either  sending  or  receiv¬ 
ing  schools  was  rated  as  "above  average"  in  quality  of  instruction,  and 
"average"  in  both  the  amount  of,  and  depth  of  the  material  covered.  It 
was  considered  to  be  "well  organized  and  planned"  and  as  displaying  an 
"average"  amount  of  creativity  and  imagination  but  reflecting  "little 
or  no"  use  of  teaching  aids.  The  teachers'  verbal  communication  with 
the  children  was  considered  "above  average."  Finally,  the  observers  be¬ 
lieved  they  saw  "some"  efforts  to  relate  the  material  to  the  child's 
own  experience  and  to  earlier  mater ial  as  well  as  "some"  effort  to  de¬ 
velop  a  foundation  for  both  independent  work  and  future  lessons. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  the  above  description  holds  with 
equal  force  for  the  lessons  seen  in  the  receiving  schools.  The  only 
differences  were  that  the  amount  of  material  covered  and  the  depth  of 
the  lesson  were  rated  as  "above  average"  rather  than  average.  However, 
as  was  noted  above,  the  sending  school  lessons  had  less  positive  ratings 


for  six  aspects:  quality  of  instruction,  depth  and  amount  of  material, 
covered,  teacher's  verbal  communication  with  the  children,  planning  and 
organization,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  lesson  established  a  basis  for 
future  lessons. 

In  summary,  the  observers  saw  no  evidence  of  differential  teacher 
functioning  in  sending  and  receiving  elementary  schools,  but  did  see 
what  they  considered  better  teacher  functioning  in  the  receiving,  as 
compared  to  the  sending,  junior  high  schools. 

In  the  tables  that  follow,  each  aspect  is  considered  separately, 
and  the  relevant  data  presented.  For  the  reader's  convenience,  these 
data  will  be  presented  in  a  double  column  format.  In  the  left  hand 
column,  the  aspect  being  considered  will  be  identified  and  results  of 
the  comparison  of  the  distributions  for  sending  and  receiving  schools, 
through  the  chi  square  procedure;  and  a  summary  of  the  descriptive  data 
will  be  presented.  In  the  right  column,  we  present  a  table  with  the 


complete  distributions. 
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Specific  Aspects  of  Teacher  Functioning 


Aspect  of  Evaluation  and 
Comparison 

(l)  Quality  of  Instruction  (ILOR): 


On  the  elementary  level  there 
was  no  difference  between  sending 
and  receiving  schools:  about  45 
per  cent  of  both  sending  and  re¬ 
ceiving  school  lessons  were  rated 
"outstanding"  or  "above  average." 

On  the  junior  high  level  there 
was  a  statistically  significant 
difference:  a  quarter  of  the  ju¬ 
nior  high  school  sending 
lessons  were  rated  as  "outstand¬ 
ing"  or  "above  average"  compared 
to  half  of  the  receiving  school 
ratings.  A  "below  average"  or 
"poor"  rating  was  given  to  8  per 
cent  of  the  receiving  schools' 
lessons,  whereas  more  than  a 
third  of  the  sending  schools'  les¬ 
sons  were  so  judged. 


Per  Cents 


Scale  Ratings 

Elementary 

S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  S. 

R* 

Outstanding 

8 

14 

3 

17 

Above  average 

37 

28 

23 

35 

Average 

27 

33 

38 

40 

Below  average 

17 

18 

18 

8 

Poor 

11 

7 

18 

0 

(2)  Depth  of  Lesson  (ILOR): 


On  the  elementary  level  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  schools;  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  lessons  were  rated 
"average"  in  depth;  about  a  third 
were  rated  "above  average"  or  "out¬ 
standing";  and  about  a  quarter  were 
rated  "below  average"  and/or  "poor." 

On  the  junior  high  school  level 
there  was  a  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  difference:  over  one-half  of 
the  receiving  school  lessons  were 
rated  of  "above  average"  or  "out¬ 
standing”  depth  whereas  only  about 
20  per  cent  of  the  sending  schools' 
lessons  received  this  rating.  In 
about  30  per  cent  of  the  lessons  in 
the  sending  schools  and  10  per  cent 
in  the  receiving  schools,  the  rating 
was  "below  average"  or  "poor"  in 
depth. 


Per  Cents 


Scale  Ratings 

Elementary 

S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

Outstanding 

6 

8 

3 

8 

Above  average 

25 

23 

15 

45 

Average 

38 

46 

53 

37 

Below  average 

20 

18 

9 

10 

Poor 

11 

5 

20 

0 

*S  -  Sending  Schools 
R  -  Receiving  Schools 


Aspect  of  Evaluation  and 
Comparison 
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(3)  Amount  of  Material  Covered  (ILOR): 


On  the  elementary  level  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  schools :  almost 
one-half  of  the  ratings  were  "aver¬ 
age"  in  both  the  sending  and  the 
receiving  schools. 

In  the  junior  high  schools  there 
was  a  statistically  significant  dif¬ 
ference:  one-half  of  the  lessons  on 
the  receiving  schools  were  rated  as 
"outstanding"  or  "above  average" 
while  slightly  less  than  20  per  cent 
in  the  sending  schools  received 
these  ratings. 


Per  Cents 


Scale  Ratings 

Elementary 

S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

Outstanding 

5 

11 

3 

10 

Above  average 

26 

25 

15 

4o 

Average 

43 

48 

56 

45 

Below  average 

20 

13 

9 

5 

Poor 

6 

3 

17 

0 

(4)  Amount  of  Planning  and  Organization 
Evident  in  Lesson  (ILOR): 


On  the  elementary  level,  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  schools.  Approx¬ 
imately  half  of  the  lessons  in  both 
sets  of  schools  were  rated  as  "ex¬ 
ceptionally"  or  "well"  organized. 

On  the  J.H.S.  level  there  was  a 
statistically  significant  differ¬ 
ence:  more  than  one-third  of  the 
receiving  schools'  lessons  were 
rated  as  "exceptionally"  organized 
as  compared  with  only  3  per  cent 
of  the  lessons  in  the  sending 
schools . 


Per  Cents 


Scale  Ratings 

Elementary 

S*  R* 

J.  H, 
S* 

.  S. 

R* 

Exceptionally 

organized 

12 

9 

3 

36 

Well  organized 

44 

39 

56 

43 

Some  organization 40 

4l 

32 

18 

No  organization 

4 

11 

9 

3 

*S  -  Sending  Schools 
R  -  Receiving  Schools 


Aspect  of  Evaluation  and 
Comparison 
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(5)  Level  of  Creativity  and  Imagination  (ILOR): 
On  both  the  JH  and  elementary 


levels  there  was  no  statistically  _ Per  Cents 


significant  difference  between  the 

Elementary 

J.  H 

.  s. 

sending  and  receiving  schools.  In 

Scale  Ratings 

S* 

R* 

S* 

R* 

both  sending  and  receiving  element¬ 
ary  schools  about  a  third  of  the 
lessons  were  rated  "average,"  while 

Extremely  crea¬ 
tive 

8 

7 

3 

8 

about  40  per  cent  were  rated  "some¬ 
what"  or  "very  stereotyped." 

Moderately  crea¬ 
tive 

24 

18 

12 

8 

On  the  JH  level,  approximately 

Average 

29 

38 

46 

56 

15  per  cent  of  all  lessons  were 
rated  "extremely"  or  "moderately" 

Somewhat  stereo¬ 
typed 

18 

20 

21 

17 

creative. 

Very  stereotyped 

21 

17 

18 

11 

(6)  Extent  and  Effectiveness  of  Teacher  Aids  (ILOR): 


On  both  the  elementary  and  JH 
levels  there  was  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  sending  and  receiving  schools 
in  the  extent  and  effectiveness  of 
teacher  aids.  On  the  elementary 
level,  the  majority  of  ratings  in 
both  sending  and  receiving  schools 
indicated  "little  or  no  use"  of 
teacher  aids.  Only  4  per  cent  of 
the  lessons  were  rated  as  "effective 
wide  use  of  aids. 

On  the  JH  level,  too,  the  majority 
of  all  ratings  indicated  "little  or 
no  use"  of  teacher  aids,  and  only  a 
small  percentage  were  rated  as  "wide 
use,  effective." 


Per  Cents 


Elementary 

Scale  Ratings  S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

Wide  use,  effec¬ 
tive 

4 

4 

6 

3 

Some  use,  effec¬ 
tive 

31 

24 

24 

17 

Used,  not  effec¬ 
tively 

16 

13 

9 

23 

Little  or  no  use 

49 

59 

61 

57 

(7)  Extent  of  Reference  to  Earlier  Material  (ILOR): 


On  both  the  elementary  and  JH 
levels,  there  was  no  difference  be¬ 
tween  sending  and  receiving  schools, 
and  for  both  levels  the  distribution 
of  ratings  was  similar. 

Between  20  and  30  per  cent  of  the 
lessons  in  both  sending  and  receiv¬ 
ing  schools  made  "considerable"  re¬ 
ference  to  earlier  material,  while 
about  half  of  the  lessons  in  both 
types  of  schools  tended  to  be  rated 
"some." 


Per  Cents 


Scale  Ratings 

Elementary 

S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

Considerable 

31 

21 

24 

26 

Some 

43 

57 

53 

64 

None 

26 

22 

23 

10 

*S  -  Sending  Schools 
R  -  Receiving  Schools 
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Aspect  of  Evaluation  and 
Comparison 

(8)  Opportunities  for  Child  To  Relate  Lesson 
To  Background  or  Experience  (ILOR): 

There  was  no  difference  between 
the  sending  and  receiving  schools 
for  either  the  elementary  or  J.H. 
level. 

On  the  elementary  level  approx¬ 
imately  half  the  lessons  in  both 
sets  of  schools  presented  "some" 
opportunity  for  the  child  to  re¬ 
late  the  lesson  to  his  background 
or  experience,  while  the  other  half 
of  the  ratings  were  divided  between 
"consistent"  and  "no"  opportunity. 

On  the  JH  level,  less  than  20 
per  cent  of  the  lessons  provided 
"consistent  opportunities"  to  pupils 


(9)  Extent  of  Foundation  for  Future  Lessons  (ILOR): 

On  the  elementary  level  there 
was  no  statistical  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  sending  and  receiving 
schools.  In  both  sets  of  schools 

60  per  cent  of  the  lessons  laid  _ Per  Cents 


"some  foundation"  for  future  les¬ 
sons,  while  about  10  per  cent  laid 

Scale  Ratings 

Elementary 

S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

"little"  or  "no"  foundation. 

On  the  JH  level  there  was  a 
statistically  significant  differ- 

Considerable 

foundation 

28 

30 

24 

46 

ence  between  the  sending  and  re- 

Some  foundation 

60 

6o 

70 

54 

ceiving  schools:  the  ratings  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  receiving  school 

Little  or  No 
foundation 

12 

10 

6 

0 

lessons  had  more  possibilities 
for  continuity,  almost  twice  as 
large  a  percentage  of  receiving 


school  lessons  were  judged  to  have 
laid  "considerable  foundation  for 
future  lessons." 


Per  Cents 


Scale  Ratings 

Elementary 

S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

Consistent  oppor- 

tunities 

21 

27 

12 

l6 

Some  opportun- 

ities 

52 

47 

47 

59 

No  opportunities  27 

26 

4l 

25 

* 

8-  Sending  Schools 
R-  Receiving  Schools 
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Aspect  of  Evaluation  and 
Comparison 

(10)  Extent  of  Foundation  For 


There  was  no  difference  between 
the  sending  and  receiving  schools 
on  either  the  elementary  or  JHS 
levels . 

Half  of  the  ratings  for  both 
sets  of  elementary  school  lessons 
indicated  that  there  was  "some" 
foundation  for  independent  work. 
Twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  the 
lessons  had  "considerable  founda¬ 
tions  laid  for  independent  work. 

At  the  JHS  level  more  than  60 
per  cent  of  the  lessons  in  both 
sets  of  schools  were  rated  as  hav¬ 
ing  "some"  foundation  for  indepen¬ 
dent  work,  and  less  than  15  per 
cent  of  the  lessons  were  judged 
as  having  "considerable"  founda¬ 
tion  laid. 


Independent  Work  (ILOR): 


Per  Cents 


Scale  Ratings 

Elementary 

S*  R* 

J.  H.  S. 
S*  R* 

Considerable 

25 

25 

13 

9 

Some 

49 

53 

63 

62 

None 

26 

22 

24 

29 

(ll)  Teacher's  Verbal  Communication  With  The  Children  (ILOR): 


On  the  elementary  level  there 
was  no  difference  between  the  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  schools;  only  10 
per  cent  of  the  ratings  judged  the 
teacher's  verbal  communication  with 
the  children  "below  average"  or 
poor. 

On  the  J.H.  level  there  was  a 
statistically  significant  differ¬ 
ence:  the  receiving  schools  were 
rated  above  average  more  frequent¬ 
ly  than  the  sending  schools.  Sixty 
sever  per  cent  of  the  lessons  of 
the  J.H.  receiving  schools’  lessons 
were  rated  as  "excellent"  and 
"above  average"  as  compared  with 
26  per  cent  of  the  sending  schools' 
lessons . 


Per  Cents 


Scale  Ratings 

Elementary 

S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

Excellent 

22 

20 

6 

15 

Above  average 

34 

31 

20 

52 

Average 

34 

39 

65 

30 

Below  average 

7 

8 

9 

3 

Poor 

3 

2 

0 

0 

* 


S  -  Sending  Schools 
R  -  Receiving  Schools 
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Teacher  Attitude 

Teacher  attitude  was  evaluated  through  the  Ryans  Teacher  Behavior 
Record  (TBR).  Table  2  presents  the  data  from  this  instrument.  As  can 
be  seen  in  that  Table,  the  TBR  provides  ratings  of  teacher  attitude  and 
appearance  in  terms  of  19  characteristics.  For  convenience,  the  seven- 
point  scale  used  by  the  observers  has  been  compressed  into  the  three- 
point  scale  reported  in  Table  2. 

A  glance  at  the  first  two  columns  indicates  that  at  the  elementary 
level  the  differences  in  the  proportion  of  positive  ratings  were  small: 
they  were  never  more  than  8  per  cent  and  5  per  cent  or  less  for  l6  of 
of  the  19  characteristics  rated.  Thus  on  this  aspect  of  teacher  function¬ 
ing,  like  those  just  discussed,  the  observers  saw  no  differences  between 
teachers'  inclass  behavior,  in  the  sending  and  receiving  elementary 
schools . 

The  data  in  those  first  two  columns  also  indicate  that  the  observers 
had  a  consistently  positive  view  of  teacher  attitude  and  behavior.  Only 
the  proportion  of  ratings  indicating  original  rather  than  stereotyped 
teaching  dropped  below  50  per  cent  and  for  more  than  half  of  the  charac¬ 
teristics  rated,  the  proportion  of  positive  ratings  was  at  least  two- 
thirds  . 

At  the  junior  high  school  level  the  findings  were  completely  differ¬ 
ent  than  at  the  elementary  level.  Scanning  the  proportion  of  positive 
responses  (columns  7  and  8),  the  difference  in  observer  perception  of 
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Table  2 

Response  Pattern  For  Teacher  Behavior  Record, 
by  Characteristic,  School  Level,  and  Type  of  School 


Elementary  Level: 
Proportion  of  Ratings: 

Junior 

Proportion 

High  Level: 
of  Ratings : 

Characteristic 

Positive 

Balanced 

Negative 

Positive 

Balanced 

Negative 

S 

R 

S 

R 

S 

R 

S 

R 

S 

R 

S 

R 

1.  Attractive  - 
Unattractive 

78 

76 

16 

22 

6 

2 

62 

90 

31 

10 

7 

0 

2.  Integrated  - 
Immature 

78 

75 

18 

22 

4 

3 

57 

87 

38 

8 

7 

5 

3.  Responsible  - 
Evading 

77 

78 

17 

14 

6 

8 

68 

95 

7 

5 

25 

0 

4.  Fair-Partial 

76 

77 

15 

16 

9 

7 

57 

92 

18 

3 

25 

5 

5.  Confident  - 
Uncertain 

76 

82 

14 

10 

10 

8 

57 

92 

32 

3 

11 

5 

6.  Calm-Excitable 

76 

73 

12 

20 

12 

7 

6l 

87 

25 

8 

14 

5 

7.  Systematic  - 
Disorganized 

76 

71 

13 

18 

11 

11 

57 

85 

18 

7 

25 

8 

8.  Steady-Erratic 

75 

83 

17 

13 

8 

4 

6l 

95 

25 

0 

11 

5 

9.  Kindly-Harsh 

68 

67 

17 

18 

15 

15 

57 

72 

14 

15 

29 

13 

0.  Fluent  - 

Inarticulate 

67 

70 

19 

20 

14 

10 

54 

77 

25 

13 

21 

10 

1.  Understanding- 
Unsympathetic 

66 

64 

18 

21 

16 

14 

50 

72 

25 

20 

25 

8 

2.  Responsive  - 
Aloof 

64 

64 

l4 

15 

22 

21 

46 

77 

29 

10 

25 

13 

3.  Alert-Apatheti 

;64 

69 

l6 

17 

20 

13 

46 

82 

33 

15 

21 

3 

4.  Optimistic  - 
Pessimistic 

63 

66 

22 

18 

15 

16 

46 

92 

33 

8 

21 

0 

5 .  Broad - Narrow 

6l 

64 

25 

25 

14 

li 

6l 

87 

25 

8 

14 

5 

6.  Democratic  - 
Autocratic 

54 

53 

21 

24 

25 

23 

50 

74 

21 

16 

29 

10 

.7.  Stimulating  - 
Dull 

54 

58 

13 

19 

33 

23 

44 

69 

23 

18 

33 

13 

8.  Adaptable  - 
Inflexible 

50 

56 

21 

21 

29 

23 

36 

67 

43 

23 

21 

10 

9.  Original  - 
Stereotyped 

36 

39 

28 

32 

36 

28 

32 

4o 

29 

35 

39 

25 
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the  teachers  in  sending  and  receiving  schools  are  apparent.  Where  at 
the  elementary  level,  the  differences  never  exceeded  8  per  cent,  at  the 
junior  high  school  level  they  were  never  less  than  8  per  cent,  exceeded 
20  per  cent  for  17  of  the  19  characteristics,  and  exceeded  30  per  cent 
for  eight.  In  every  instance,  the  higher  proportion  of  positive  rat¬ 
ings  was  obtained  by  the  receiving  school  teachers.  Clearly,  then,  the 
observers  saw  completely  different  teacher  functioning  at  the  junior 
high  school  level. 

Yet  it  is  important  to  note  that  these  clear  and  large  differences 
were  mostly  differences  of  degree  rather  than  quality.  For  half,  or 
close  to  half  (at  least  46  per  cent)  of  the  ratings  were  positive  in 
the  sending  school  junior  high  schools  for  16  of  the  19  characteristics. 
What  happened  then,  was  that  on  most  characteristics  the  teachers  in 
the  sending  schools  were  rated  as  either  positive  or  balanced,  whereas 
a  large  majority  of  teachers  in  the  receiving  schools  were  rated  posi¬ 


tively. 
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Chapter  III 

CHILDREN'S  FUNCTIONING 

On  the  ILOR  there  were  six  items  concerned  with  the  effectiveness 
of  children's  functioning  in  class.  There  was  one  other  item  on  chil¬ 
dren  drawn  from  the  Teacher  Behavior  Record.  In  the  elementary  schools 
one  of  these,  a  rating  of  the  quality  of  the  interrelationships  among 
the  children,  was  obtained  as  a  single  rating  for  the  total  class  in 
both  sending  and  receiving  schools,  and  the  ratings  were  more  positive 
in  the  receiving  schools.  For  the  other  six,  only  overall  class  rat¬ 
ings  were  obtained  in  the  sending  schools.  However,  in  the  receiving 
schools,  in  addition  to  this  overall  rating,  separate  ratings  were  ob¬ 
tained  for  OE  and  resident  children.  There  were  no  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  for  any  of  the  seven  characteristics  studied  be¬ 
tween  the  ratings  of  the  functioning  of  OE  and  resident  children;  there 
fore  the  overall  ratings  will  be  reported  in  this  chapter.  Comparing 
OE  and  sending  school  children  there  were  differences  for  three  of  the 
six  characteristics:  Larger  proportions  of  OE  than  of  sending  school 
children:  (l)  participated  in  the  lesson,  (2)  volunteered  when  teach¬ 
ers  asked  a  question,  and  (3)  their  verbal  fluency  was  more  likely  to 
be  rated  as  "average"  or  "above." 

Other  than  these  differences  the  children's  functioning  was  rated 
at  the  same  levels  and  so  the  description  that  follows  applies  to  all: 
the  children's  interest  and  enthusiasm  was  rated  above  average,  and  all 
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or  almost  all  participated^  in  the  lesson.  Their  behavior  was  rated 
as  above  average  and  although  more  than  half  volunteered  an  answer  when 
the  teacher  asked  a  question,  few  or  none  asked  spontaneous  questions 
of  their  own  volition.  Communication  among  the  children  was  considered 
average  or  above  as  was  their  verbal  fluency. 3 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  separate  ratings  were  not  feasible 
in  the  receiving  schools  since  the  extent  of  integration  among  resident 
children  typically  made  it  impossible  for  the  observers  to  identify  with 
certainty  the  OE  children  in  a  class.  Thus  ratings  at  this  level  for 
children's  functioning  are  available  for  the  total  class  only.  At  this 
level,  differences  were  noted  for  every  one  of  the  aspects  studied,  and 
in  every  difference  the  ratings  were  more  positive  for  the  functioning 
of  children  in  the  lessons  observed  in  the  receiving  schools. 

Thus  the  typical  sending  school  lesson  in  the  junior  high  school  in¬ 
volved  less  than  half  the  class,  with  few  children  responding  when  the 
teacher  asked  a  question  and  almost  no  spontaneous  questions.  The  chil¬ 
dren  behaved  well  and  were  considered  to  have  exhibited  average  inter¬ 
est  and  enthusiasm,  to  have  engaged  in  communication  of  average  or  be- 
low-average  effectiveness  and  with  average  interrelationships,  but  be- 
low-average  verbal  fluency. 

In  contrast,  in  the  receiving  junior  high  school,  the  typical  les- 

-^In  the  sending  schools, the  modal  rating  indicated  that  "more  than  half" 
participated . 

2ln  the  sending  schools,  the  modal  rating  indicated  that  "half"  volunteered. 
3ln  the  sending  schools,  verbal  fluency  was  rated  as  "average." 
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son  involved  more  than  half  the  class  with  half  or  more  responding  to 
the  teacher's  questions,  although  there  were  few  spontaneous  questions. 
The  children  behaved  extremely  well,  and  although  their  verbal  fluency 
and  communication  were  considered  average,  their  interest  and  enthusiasm 
and  interrelationships  were  considered  above  average. 

Below,  each  of  the  seven  aspects  is  considered  specifically.  As 
was  done  with  teacher  functioning,  the  aspects  will  be  presented  in  a 
double-column  format,  with  the  comparison  of  sending  and  receiving 
schools  and  the  descriptive  data. 


CHILDREN'S  FUNCTIONING 

Aspect  of  Evaluation  and 
Comparison 

(l)  Extent  of  Children's  Interest  and  Enthusiasm  (ILOR): 


At  the  elementary  level  there  was 
no  statistically  significant  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  receiving  and  send¬ 
ing  schools.  Approximately  half  of 
the  lessons  seen  were  rated  as  "out¬ 
standing"  or  "better  than  average" 
in  the  children's  interest  and  en¬ 
thusiasm,  and  about  one-third  rated 
as  "average." 

However,  at  the  JHS  level  there 
was  a  statistically  significant  dif¬ 
ference:  in  the  receiving  schools  94 
per  cent  of  the  ratings  indicated 
that  the  extent  of  children's  inter¬ 
est  and  enthusiasm  ranged  from 
"average"  to  "outstanding"  as  compared 
with  only  56  per  cent  of  such  ratings 
in  the  sending  schools. 


Per  Cents 


Scale  Ratings 

Elementary 

S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

Outstanding 

11 

13 

3 

12 

Above  average 

36 

4o 

24 

35 

Average 

29 

35 

29 

47 

Below  average 

18 

9 

26 

3 

Poor 

6 

3 

18 

3 

*S  -  Sending  Schools 
R  -  Receiving  Schools 


Aspect  of  Evaluation  and 
Comparison 
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(2)  Extent  of  Children's  Participation  In  Lesson  (ILOR): 


There  was  a  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  between  the 
sending  and  receiving  schools  at 
both  levels,  with  more  children 
rated  as  participating  in  the  les¬ 
sons  in  the  receiving  schools  than 
in  the  sending  schools. 

At  the  elementary  level,  more 
than  half  of  the  lessons  in  the 
receiving  schools,  as  compared 
with  one  third  of  the  lessons  in 
the  sending  schools,  were  rated 
as  having  had  "all  children  par¬ 
ticipating."  However,  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  lessons  in  the 
sending  school  had  "more  than 
one-half"  of  the  children  par¬ 
ticipating. 

At  the  JHS  level  more  than  50 
per  cent  of  the  sending  schools' 
lessons  were  characterized  as  hav¬ 
ing  few  or  less  than  half  of  the 
children  participating,  as  compared 
with  slightly  more  than  20  per  cent 
in  the  receiving  schools. 


Per  Cents 


Elementary 

J.  H 

.  S. 

Scale  Ratings 

S* 

R* 

S* 

R* 

All  partici- 

pated 

More  than  \ 

32 

54 

26 

37 

participated 
About  |  partici- 

39 

22 

15 

18 

pated 

Below  |  partici- 

13 

10 

6 

22 

pated 

8 

10 

32 

20 

Few  Participated 

8 

4 

21 

3 

(3)  Children's  Behavior  (ILOR): 


There  was  no  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  in  the  ratings 
between  both  sets  of  schools  at  the 
elementary  level  -  although  there 
was  a  bigger  percentage  of  "extreme¬ 
ly  well  behaved"  ratings  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving  schools  and  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  poorer  ratings. 

There  was  a  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  in  the  ratings 
at  the  JHS  level,  with  the  children 
in  the  receiving  schools  rated  as 
being  better  behaved  than  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  sending  schools.  Nine¬ 
ty  five  per  cent  of  the  ratings  in¬ 
dicated  "extreme"  or  "well  behaved” 
children  as  compared  with  6l 
per  cent  of  similar  ratings  in  the 
sending  JHS. 


Per  Cents 


Elementary 

Scale  Ratings  S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

Extremely  well 
behaved 

27 

40 

29 

52 

Well  behaved 

47 

44 

32 

43 

Some  good ,  some 
poorly  behaved 

22 

14 

21 

5 

Mostly  poorly 
behaved 

4 

2 

18 

0 

*S  -  Sending  Schools 
R  -  Receiving  Schools 


Aspect  of  Evaluation  and 
Comparison 
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(4)  Extent  of  Response  to  Teacher's  Questions  (ILOR): 


In  both  the  elementary  and  JHS 
there  was  a  statistically  signif¬ 
icant  difference  between  the  send¬ 
ing  and  receiving  schools.  In  the 
receiving  schools  more  children  re¬ 
sponded  to  teacher's  questions  than 
in  the  sending  schools. 

In  the  elementary  receiving 
schools  50  per  cent  of  the  lessons 
were  rated  as  lessons  in  which 
"all"  and  "more  than  half"  of  the 
children  responded  to  teacher's 
questions,  as  compared  with  simi¬ 
lar  ratings  in  only  32  per  cent 
of  the  sending  schools. 

At  the  JHS  level,  few  lessons 
in  the  sending  schools  were  rated 
as  involving  "more  than  half"  of 
the  children,  but  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  receiving  school  les¬ 
sons  were  so  judged. 


Per  Cents 


Scale  Ratings 

Elementary 

S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

Almost  all 

15 

17 

7 

10 

More  than  5- 

17 

33 

3 

18 

One -half 

38 

22 

19 

23 

Less  than  y 

19 

19 

29 

37 

Few  or  none 

11 

_ 

42 

12 

(5)  Frequency  of  Children's  Spontaneous  Questioning  (ILOR): 


At  the  elementary  school  level 
there  were  no  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  between  sets 
of  schools.  Children  in  both  in¬ 
stances  do  almost  no  spontaneous 
questioning.  At  the  JHS  level 
there  were  statistically  signifi¬ 
cant  differences,  with  more  than 
90  per  cent  of  the  sending  schools ' 
lessons  involving  no  spontaneous 
questioning  as  contrasted  with 
about  two-thirds  of  the  receiving 
s chools '  lessons. 


Per  Cents 


Scale  Ratings 

Elementary 

S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

All  or  most 

1 

2 

0 

3 

More  than  y 

1 

4 

3 

0 

About  \ 

4 

5 

0 

0 

Less  than  \ 

10 

10 

6 

35 

Few  or  none 

84 

Z2 

..91. 

62 

* 


S  -  Sending  Schools 
R  -  Receiving  Schools 


Aspect  of  Evaluation  and 
Comparison 
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(6)  Verbal  Fluency  of 

There  was  a  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  between  sending 
and  receiving  schools  at  both  the 
elementary  and  JHS  levels :  at  the 
elementary  level,  only  5  per  cent 
of  the  lessons  in  the  receiving 
schools  were  rated  "below  average" 
as  compared  with  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  lessons  in  the  sending 
schools . 

At  the  JHS  level  the  comparison 
is  even  more  striking.  Approximate¬ 
ly  70  per  cent  of  the  lessons  in 
the  sending  schools,  as  contrasted 
with  only  11  per  cent  on  the  receiv¬ 
ing  schools,  were  rated  as  indicat¬ 
ing  "below  average"  and  "poor"  ver¬ 
bal  fluency. 


Children  (ILOR): 


Per  Cents 


Scale  Ratings 

Elementary 

S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  S. 

R* 

Outstanding 

2 

11 

0 

3 

Above  average 

19 

39 

3 

26 

Average 

4o 

45 

30 

60 

Below  average 

33 

5 

43 

8 

Poor 

6 

0 

24 

3 

(7)  Overall  Interrelationship  Among  Children  (GSR): 


There  was  a  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  at  both  levels. 
Children  in  the  receiving  schools 
were  rated  as  having  more  positive 
interrelationships  than  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  sending  schools.  At  the 
elementary  level,  25  per  cent  of 
the  lessons  observed  in  the  sending 
schools  and  almost  half  (48  per 
cent)  of  the  lessons  rated  in  the 
receiving  schools  were  characterized 
as  having  "extremely  positive”  or 
"positive"  interrelationships  among 
the  children.  In  the  receiving 
schools  there  were  no  "negative"  or 
"extremely  negative"  ratings. 

In  the  lessons  observed  at  the 
JHS  level,  no  "extremely  positive" 
or  "positive"  ratings  were  given  to 
the  interrelationships  among  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  sending  schools.  How¬ 
ever,  67  per  cent  of  the  ratings  of 
lessons  in  the  receiving  schools  were 
"positive ." 


Per  Cents 


Elementary 

Scale  Ratings  S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

Extremely  Posi- 

tive 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Positive 

25 

39 

0 

67 

Average 

55 

52 

43 

33 

Negative 

20 

0 

43 

0 

Extremely  Nega- 

tive 

0 

0 

l4 

0 

*  S  -  Sending  Schools 
R  -  Receiving  Schools 
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Achievement  in  Reading 

In  the  1965-66  evaluation  of  the  OE  program  data  were  obtained  to 
identify  children's  current  status  in  reading,  their  progress  in  read¬ 
ing  during  the  academic  year  and  comparative  progress  of  a  sample  of 
OE  children  matched  with  children  who  remained  in  the  sending  school 
on  age,  sex,  and  reading  level  at  the  time  that  the  OE  child  entered 
the  program.  These  data  indicated  that  progress  during  the  1965-1966 
academic  year  was  normal  for  sending  school  resident  and  OE  children. 

In  terms  of  overall  levels  of  achievement,  two-thirds  (65  per  cent)  of 
the  OE  children  were  reading  more  than  four-tenths  of  a  year  below 
grade  level.  Finally,  of  212  matched  pairs,  the  child  who  entered  OE 
showed  the  greater  gain  89  times,  whereas  the  child  who  remained  in 
the  sending  school  showed  the  greater  gain  114  times,  with  no  difference 
for  the  remaining  9  pairs. 

It  was  concluded  that  these  data  indicated  no  effect  on  reading 
achievement  of  participation  in  the  OE  program. 

In  this  evaluation  it  was  decided  to  expand,  rather  than  repeat 
this  analysis  of  reading  data.  Thus  the  OE  children  currently  in  grades 
5  and  6  whom  we  had  studied  last  year  were  followed  up  this  year  and 
their  reading  level  as  of  April  1967  analyzed  in  terms  of  the  number 
of  years  they  had  spent  in  OE.  These  data  axe  presented  in  Table  3  on 
page  30.  Then  the  gains  from  October  1966  to  April  1967  were  analyzed. 


not  only  to  show  gains  during  the  year,  but  also  to  relate  the  gains 
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Table  3 


Reading  Level  of  OE  Children  Related  to  Number  of  Years  in  OE  Program, 

April  1967  Reading  Levels,  Fifth  and  Sixth  Grade,  In  Per  Cents 


Grade 

Completed 
Number  of 
Years 

In  OE 

Number  of 
Children 

Per  Cent  of 

Children  Reading: 

At,  or  Above  Grade 

Below  Grade 

More  than 

1  Yr .Above 

At,  to  1 
Yr .Above 

.1  to 

.4 

.5  to 

.8 

•  9  to 
1.6 

1.7  to 
More 

6 

5  or  6 

34 

24 

18 

3 

9 

24 

22 

4 

53 

22 

21 

4 

17 

20 

16 

3 

34 

21 

24 

3 

9 

21 

22 

2 

109 

21 

l4 

5 

12 

25 

23 

All  Children 

230 

21 

18 

4 

12 

23 

22 

5 

4  or  5 

57 

4 

23 

10 

12 

28 

23 

3 

56 

7 

20 

5 

14 

29 

25 

2 

87 

6 

15 

10 

14 

28 

27 

All  Children 

200 

6 

19 

9 

13 

28 

25 
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to  the  child's  level  of  achievement  in  October.  These  data  are  presented 
in  Table  4. 

Before  turning  to  these  tables,  the  first  insight  into  reading  level 
can  be  obtained  by  considering  the  median  level  of  achievement  as  of  April 
1967.  For  the  OE  children  we  followed  up  this  year,  the  200  fifth  graders 
had  a  median  reading  level  of  4.7,  one  year  below  the  normal  expectation 
of  5.7.  The  230  sixth  graders  fared  better, for  their  median  was  6.0, 
seven-tenths  of  a  year  below  expectation.  An  equally  meaningful  compari¬ 
son  are  the  medians  achieved  by  the  children  in  the  11  sending  schools 
studied.  These  medians  were  4.4  in  the  fifth  grade  and  4.9  in  the  sixth 
grade.  Thus  although  the  OE  children  studied  this  year  were  reading  be¬ 
low  expectation  in  both  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades,  they  were  nevertheless 
reading  three-tenths  of  a  grade  above  the  average  fifth  grader  in  the 
sending  schools,  and  1.1  years  above  the  average  sixth  grader. 1 

This  finding,  that  OE  children  were  reading  at  higher  levels  than 
children  in  the  sending  schools,  contrasts  with  the  finding  of  the  1965- 
66  study  in  which  children  in  the  matched  samples  did  not  differ  in  read¬ 
ing  progress.  To  account  for  this  difference,  one  can  assume  either  that 
one  of  the  findings  is  wrong  because  of  sampling  errors,  or  that  both 
findings  are  correct  and  the  difference  reflects  the  fact  that  children 
who  enter  OE  do  not  typify  the  full  range  of  ability  in  the  sending  schools 

1A  further  comparison  is  provided  by  the  medians  for  the  22  receiving 
schools..'  These  medians  were  6.0  in  the  fifth  grade  and  7.6  in  the  sixth 
grade,  well  above  the  medians  for  the  OE  children. 
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Table  4 

Status  of  OE  Children  in  Relationship  to 
Grade  Level  in  May  1966  AND  April  19^7}  and  Extent  of 
Progress  1966-1967,  by  Grade. 


Status  in  Relation  Progress 


to  Grade  Level, 

May  ' 66  to 

Per  Cent  At  Each 

Status  Level: 

May  '66  April  '67 

April  '67 

Grade  5 

Grade  6 

1) 

At  grade  level 

normal  or  more 

7 

14 

or  above 

less  than  normal 

7 

11 

2) 

Below  grade  in 
'66,  at  or  above 
in  '67 

above  normal 

13 

17 

3) 

At  or  above  in 
'66,  below  in  '67 

below 

normal 

13 

8 

4) 

Below  in  '66  and 
below  in  ' 67 

normal  or  more 

14 

22 

less  than  normal 

46 

28 

All  status 
levels 

normal  or  more 

34 

53 

less  than  normal 

66 

47 

Number  of 
Children 

175 

205 
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p 

but  instead  consist  largely  of  the  academically  more  able  students.  The 
latter  interpretation  reconciles  the  findings  by  indicating  that  when  OE 
and  sending  school  children  are  matched  for  ability,  they  do  not  differ 
in  progress  in  reading.  However,  when  the  OE  children  are  compared  to 
the  full  range  of  children  in  the  sending  school  there  are  differences 
in  favor  of  those  who  enter  OE. 

Table  3  presents  the  data  on  reading  achievement  by  years  completed 
of  OE,  for  those  fifth  and  sixth  grade  children  for  whom  number  of  years 
in  OE  was  available.  The  Table  presents  the  percentage  of  children  at 
various  reading  levels.  There  are  three  points  of  significance  indica¬ 
ted  in  these  data.  First,  the  difference  between  fifth  and  sixth  grade 
OE  children,  noted  above  in  considering  the  medians,  is  further  illus¬ 
trated  here.  Whereas  39  per  cent  of  the  sixth  graders  were  residing  at 
or  above  grade  level,  only  25  per  cent  of  the  fifth  graders  were.  The 
second  point  of  interest  is  that  number  of  years  in  OE  did  not  have  any 
consistent  long-range  effect  on  reading  level.  Considering  the  sixth 
graders,  among  those  who  completed  two  year's  in  OE,  35  per  cent  were 
reading  at  or  above  grade  level.  This  rose  to  45  per  cent  among  those 
who  had  completed  three  year's,  but  did  not  change  thereafter.  Thus  it 
was  43  per  cent  for  those  with  four  complete  years,  and  42  per  cent  for 
those  with  five  or  six  years.  Among  the  fifth  graders  a  similar  pattern 

2 

In  Chapter  V  we  shall  present  data  from  interviews  with  principals. 

Among  these  data  is  the  finding  that  all  but  one  of  the  sending  school 
principals  believed  that  academically  able  children  are  over-represented 
among  those  who  enter  OE. 
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held.  Twenty-one  per  cent  of  those  who  completed  two  years  were  at  or 
above  grade  level.  This  rose  slightly  to  27  per  cent  for  those  with 
three  complete  years,  but  was  also  27  per  cent  for  those  with  four  or 
five  years.  Thus  if  length  of  time  in  OE  has  any  effect  on  reading, 
it  seems  to  center  around  the  third  year  in  the  program. 

Finally,  the  data  in  Table  3  also  illustrate  the  extent  of  serious 
retardation  even  among  children  with  long  periods  of  time  in  the  OE  pro¬ 
gram.  At  the  sixth  grade,  among  children  with  5  or  6  years  in  the 
OE  program,  46  per  cent  were  reading  at  least  nine-tenths  of  a  year  be¬ 
low  normal  expectation,  as  were  36  per  cent  of  those  with  four  years  of 
OE  experience. 

Similarly,  among  the  fifth  graders,  51  per  cent  of  those  with  four 
years  experience  in  the  program  were  reading  at  least  nine-tenths  of  a 
year  below  grade.  Thus  OE  does  not  seem  to  be  an  immediate,  or  even 
long-range,  solution  to  the  overall  problems  of  reading  retardation. 

Table  4  presents  a  re-analysis  of  the  reading  data  for  these  fifth 
and  sixth  graders  in  OE,  designed  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  progress 
between  May  1966  and  April  1967.  The  quickest  insight  into  these  data 
is  provided  by  the  last  rows  of  the  table,  which  indicate  the  proportion 
of  children  who  showed  a  normal  or  above  normal  gain  in  the  period  be¬ 
tween  the  Spring  testing  in  1966  and  1967.  The  fifth-sixth  grade  differ¬ 
ence  is  seen  here  too.  Among  the  fifth  graders,  3*+  per  cent  gained 
normally  in  that  period,  as  did  53  per  cent  of  the  sixth  graders.  The 
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table  also  shows  that  most  children  did  not  change  their  status  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  norm.  Those  who  began  the  year  at  or  above  grade  level 
ended  the  year  at  that  level;  and  those  who  began  below,  ended  below. 
Categories  2  and  3  in  the  table  represent  change.  At  the  fifth-grade 
level  26  per  cent  changed  their  status -evenly  divided  between  those  who 
improved  and  those  who  declined.  At  the  sixth-grade  level,  25  per  cent 
changed  -  but  twice  as  many  improved  their  status  as  declined. 

Overall  then,  this  follow-up  analysis  of  reading  achievement  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  1966-67  year  was  one  of  normal  progress  for  the  OE 
children  in  the  sixth  grade,  but  not  for  those  in  the  fifth.  Never¬ 
theless,  as  noted  earlier,  in  both  grades  the  OE  children  were  reading 
on  the  average,  at  higher  grade  levels  than  the  children  in  the  sending 
schools.  Finally,  the  data  indicate  no  consistent  long-term  effect  of 
OE  but  offer  some  slight  evidence  of  a  differential,  impact,  after  three 


years  in  the  program. 
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Chapter  IV 

OVERALL  SCHOOL  APPRAISAL 

On  the  General  School  Report  (GSR),  the  observers  were  asked  to 
rate  the  overall  physical  appearance,  climate,  and  attitudinal  structure 
of  the  school  which  they  had  just  visited  as  well  as  to  give  their  over¬ 
all  opinion  about  it.  Specifically,  the  GSR  asks  for  two  ratings  in  the 
area  of  physical  appearance,  three  in  the  area  of  climate,  and  two  in 
the  area  of  attitudinal  structure.  Of  these  seven  items,  at  the  ele¬ 
mentary  level  there  were  differences  for  six,  and  all  of  the  differences 
indicated  more  positive  appraisal  of  the  receiving  school  by  the  observ¬ 
ers.  Similarly,  at  the  junior  high  school  level,  there  were  differences 
this  time  for  all  seven  aspects,  once  again  with  all  of  the  differences 
indicating  more  positive  appraisal  of  the  receiving  schools. 

The  nature  of  these  differences  at  the  two  levels  were  qualitative¬ 
ly  different.  At  the  elementary  level,  differences  typically  involved 
the  sending  school  being  rated  as  average  and  above  average,  whereas  the 
receiving  school  was  more  consistently  rated  as  above  average  or  excel¬ 
lent.  Thus  both  were  positively  rated,  with  the  differences  lying  in 
the  proportion  if  above-average  ratings  received.  At  the  junior  high 
school  level  this  same  positive  picture  characterized  the  receiving 
schools,  which  were  rated  as  above  average  on  every  one  of  the  seven 
aspects.  In  contrast,  the  sending  junior  high  schools  were  rated  as 
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below  average  on  three  of  the  seven:  general  school  climate,  the  extent 
to  which  a  learning  atmosphere  characterized  the  school,  and  the  atti¬ 
tudes  of  teachers  towards  children.  For  the  other  four  aspects  they 
were  rated  as  average. 

In  brief  the  observers  gave  positive  overall  appraisals  to  both 
types  of  elementary  schools,  but  were  more  enthusiastic  about  the  gen¬ 
eral  characteristics  of  the  receiving  schools.  Similarly  positive 
about  the  receiving  junior  high  schools,  they  considered  the  sending 
junior  high  schools  average  or  below. 

In  terms  of  overall  opinion,  we  elicited  it  by  asking  the  observer 
to  indicate  his  feelings  about  having  his  own  child  in  the  school  he 
had  just  visited.  At  both  elementary  and  junior  high  levels  the  data 
were  dramatically  different:  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  observers  would 
be  enthusiastic  or  strongly  positive  about  enrolling  their  child  in  the 
receiving  schools  while  equally  large  majorities  would  feel  negatively 
about  sending  their  child  to  one  of  the  sending  schools. 
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overall  SCHOOL  APPRAISAL 

Aspect  of  Evaluation  and 
Comparison 


(l)  Appearance  of  Building  (GSR): 


On  both  the  elementary  and  JHS 
levels  there  was  a  statistically 
significant  difference:  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  building  was  rated 
more  positively  in  the  receiving 
schools  than  in  the  sending  schools. 
In  50  per  cent  of  the  elementary  re¬ 
ceiving  schools  the  appearance  of 
the  buildings  was  rated  "above  aver¬ 
age"  or  "extremely  attractive,"  as 
compared  to  only  13  per  cent  of  the 
sending  schools.  Fifty-five  per  cent 
of  the  sending  school  buildings 
were  perceived  as  "below  average"  or 
"unattractive." 

In  50  per  cent  of  the  JH  receiv¬ 
ing  schools  the  buildings  were  rated 
"above  average"  or  "extremely  attrac¬ 
tive,"  as  compared  to  14  per  cent  of 
the  sending  schools.  More  than  40  per 
cent  of  the  sending  school  and  12  per 
cent  of  the  receiving  school  build¬ 
ings  were  rated  as  "below  average" 
and  "unattractive." 


Per  Cents 


Scale  Ratings 

Elementary 

S*  R* 

J.  H 

S* 

.  s. 

R* 

Extremely  at¬ 
tractive 

0 

14 

0 

12 

Above  average 

13 

36 

14 

38 

Average 

32 

4l 

43 

38 

Below  average 

32 

7 

29 

12 

Unattractive 

23 

2 

14 

0 

(2)  Attractiveness  of  Classrooms  in  General  (GSR): 


There  was  a  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  at  both  levels: 
none  of  the  elementary  school  class¬ 
rooms  were  rated  as  "very  attrac¬ 
tive,"  while  30  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  school  classrooms  were  so 
judged.  At  the  other  end  of  the 
scale,  only  4  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
ceiving  school  classrooms  were 
rated  as  "less  than  average,"  as 
compared  with  4l  per  cent  in  the 
sending  schools. 

At  the  JHS  level,  88  per  cent 
of  the  classrooms  in  the  receiv¬ 
ing  schools  were  rated  as  "aver¬ 
age"  or  more  than  usually  "attrac¬ 
tive."  About  43  per  cent  of  the 
sending  school  classrooms  received 
an  "average"  rating. 


Per  Cents 


Elementary 

Scale  Ratings  S*  R* 

J.  H 

S* 

.  S. 

R* 

Very  attractive 

0 

30 

0 

0 

More  than  usual 

4l 

4l 

0 

63 

Average 

18 

25 

43 

25 

Less  than  aver- 

age 

27 

4 

43 

12 

Unattractive 

14 

- 

0 

l4 

0 

*  S  -  Sending  Schools 
R  -  Receiving  Schools 


Aspect  of  Evaluation  and 
Comparison 
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(3)  General  School  Climate  (GSR): 


There  was  a  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  in  levels:  the 
general  school  climate  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving  schools  was  rated  more 
positively  than  in  the  sending 
schools. 

At  the  elementary  level  gen¬ 
eral  school  climate  in  the  receiv¬ 
ing  schools  was  rated  a s  "positive 
and  "extremely  positive"  two- 
thirds  of  the  time,  compared  with 
about  one-third  such  ratings  in 
the  sending  schools.  In  the  JH 
schools,  75  per  cent  of  the  class¬ 
room  climates  in  the  receiving 
schools  were  rated  "extremely  pos¬ 
itive"  or  "positive"  and  the  other 
quarter  were  rated  as  "average," 
while  almost  60  per  cent  of  the 
sending  school  classrooms  received 
"negative"  or  "extremely  negative" 
ratings . 


_ Per  Cents _ 

Elementary  J.  H.  S. 
Scale  Ratings  S*  R* S*  R» 


Extremely  posi- 


tive 

5 

14 

0 

25 

Positive 

27 

52 

13 

50 

Average 

45 

32 

29 

25 

Negative 

9 

2 

29 

0 

Extremely  nega¬ 
tive 

14 

0 

29 

0 

(4)  Learning  Atmosphere  (GSR): 


On  both  the  elementary  and  JHS 
levels  there  was  a  statistically 
significant  difference:  the  receiv¬ 
ing  schools  were  rated  as  having 
better  atmospheres  for  learning 
than  the  sending  schools. 

About  85  per  cent  of  the  time 
the  receiving  elementary  schools 
were  rated  as  providing  either  a 
"good"  or  "excellent"  learning  at¬ 
mosphere;  in  only  half  of  the  rat¬ 
ings  were  the  sending  schools 
judged  similarly. 

This  difference  is  even  more  ap¬ 
parent  at  the  JHS  level:  all  of  the 
receiving  JHS  were  rated  as  provid¬ 
ing  a  better  than  average,  a  "good” 
and  "excellent,"  learning  atmosphere. 
Only  42  per  cent  of  the  sending 
schools  were  rated  "average,"  "good," 
and  "excellent." 


_ Per  Cents _ 

Elementary  J.  H.  S. 
Scale  Ratings  S*  R* S*  R* 


Sufficient  Control  For: 

Excellent  Learn¬ 
ing  atmosphere 

14 

4l 

14 

50 

Good  Learning 
atmosphere 

36 

43 

14 

50 

Average  Learn¬ 
ing  atmosphere 

4l 

16 

14 

0 

Lack  of  control 
for  an  average 
learning  atmo¬ 
sphere 

9 

0 

44 

0 

Too  little  con¬ 
trol  for  learn¬ 
ing 

0 

0 

14 

0 

*  S  -  Sending  Schools 
R  -  Receiving  Schools 


Aspect  of  Evaluation  and 
Comparison 
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(5)  The  Classroom  Atmosphere  in  Terms  of  Discipline  and  Warmth  GSR): 


On  the  elementary  school  level 
there  was  no  statistically  signif¬ 
icant  difference  between  the  re¬ 
ceiving  and  the  sending  schools : 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
ratings  described  the  classroom 
atmosphere  as  "disciplined,  yet 
warm." 

On  the  JHS  level  there  was  a 
statistically  significant  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  sending  and  the 
receiving  schools:  the  atmosphere 
was  warmer  in  the  receiving  schools. 
In  regard  to  the  JHS,  virtually  all 
of  the  receiving  schools  were  "dis¬ 
ciplined"  and  85  per  cent  of  these 
showed  a  "warm  atmosphere"  as  well. 
In  the  sending  schools  72  per  cent 
of  the  classes  were  "disciplined" 
but  only  46  per  cent  were  rated 
"warm." 


Per  Cents 


Elementary 

Scale  Ratings  S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

Undisciplined, 

warm 

4 

9 

14 

2 

Undisciplined, 

cold 

8 

5 

l4 

0 

Disciplined, warm 

70 

67 

46 

83 

Disciplined, cold 

12 

15 

26 

15 

Overdisciplined , 

warm 

6 

2 

0 

0 

Overdisciplined , 

cold 

0 

2 

0 

0 

Total  Warm 

80 

78 

60 

85 

Total  Cold 

20 

22 

4o 

15 

(6)  Administrative  Staff  General  Attitude  (GSR): 


There  was  a  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  difference  in  attitudes 
of  administrative  staff.  In  the 
receiving  elementary  and  JH 
schools  attitudes  were  rated  more 
positively  than  in  the  sending 
schools . 

In  71  per  cent  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  receiving  schools,  the  admin¬ 
istrative  staff's  attitude  was 
rated  "positive"  or  "extremely 
positive."  This  was  true  of  50 
per  cent  of  the  staff  attitudes 
in  the  sending  schools.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  these  latter 
schools  attitudes  were  rated 
"negative"  or  "extremely  nega¬ 
tive"  almost  three  times  as  of¬ 
ten  as  in  the  receiving  schools. 

On  the  JHS  level,  30  per  cent 
of  the  sending  schools  received 
positive  ratings.  A  quarter  of 
the  receiving  schools  were  rated 
as  having  "extremely  positive" 
administrative  staff  attitudes 


Per  Cents 


Elementary 

Scale  Ratings  S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

Extremely  posi- 

tive 

l4 

8 

0 

25 

Positive 

36 

63 

29 

38 

Average 

27 

21 

42 

25 

Negative 

18 

8 

29 

12 

Extremely  nega- 

tive 

5 

0 

0 

0 

and  38  per  cent  of  the  remaining 
ratings  fell  into  the  "positive" 
category. 


*  S  -  Sending  Schools,  R  -  deceiving  Schools 


Aspect  of  Evaluation  and 
Comparison 
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(7)  Teaching  Staff  Attitude  to  Children  (GSR): 

There  was  a  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  difference:  in  both  sets 
of  schools,  the  attitude  of  the 
teaching  staff  toward  the  children 
was  rated  more  positively  in  the 

receiving  schools  than  in  the  send-  _ Per  Cents _ 

ing  schools.  Elementary  J.  H.  S. 


About  75  per  cent  of  the  ele¬ 
mentary  school  ratings  in  the  re¬ 
ceiving  schools  were  "positive" 
or  "extremely  positive,"  the  re¬ 
maining  ratings  fell  into  the  "aver¬ 
age"  category.  In  the  sending 
schools,  about  50  per  cent  were 
"positive"  or  "extremely  positive" 
and  the  rest  of  the  ratings  were 
"average,"  "negative,"  or  "extreme¬ 
ly  negative." 

In  the  case  of  the  JHS,  75  per 
cent  of  the  ratings  of  the  receiv¬ 
ing  schools  were  either  "positive" 
or  "extremely  positive"  as  compared 
with  slightly  more  than  40  per  cent 
in  the  sending  school 


Scale  Ratings  S*  R* S*  R* 


Extremely  posi¬ 
tive 

5 

2 

14 

12 

Positive 

45 

68 

29 

63 

Average 

36 

30 

14 

25 

Negative 

9 

0 

43 

0 

Extremely  nega¬ 
tive 

5 

0 

0 

0 

(8)  Attitude  of  The  Administrative  Staff  Towards  the  OE  Program  (GSR): 

On  both  the  elementary  and  the 
JHS  levels  there  was  a  statistical¬ 
ly  significant  difference:  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff  in  the  receiving 
schools  had  a  more  positive  attitude 
towards  OE  than  the  staff  in  the 

sending  schools.  _ _ _ Per  Cents 


At  the  elementary  level,  less 

Elementary 

J.  H 

.  s. 

than  20  per  cent  of  the  receiving 

Scale  Ratings 

S* 

R* 

s* 

R* 

school  ratings  indicated  somewhat 
negative  attitudes  toward  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  compared  with  about  40  per 

Completely  posi¬ 
tive 

5 

8 

0 

l4 

cent  of  the  ratings  in  the  sending 
schools.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re- 

Positive  with 
reservations 

28 

46 

4o 

58 

ceiving  schools  were  rated  more  of- 

Ambivalent 

28 

27 

4o 

14 

ten  as  being  "positive  with  reser¬ 
vations”  than  were  the  sending 

Negative,  not 
completely 

34 

19 

0 

14 

schools. 

In  the  JHS,  almost  three-quarters 

Completely  nega¬ 
tive 

5 

0 

20 

0 

of  the  receiving  school  ratings  axe 
characterized  as  "completely  positive" 
and  "positive  with  reservations,"  as 
compared  with  40  per  cent  of  such  ratings 
in  the  sending  schools.  Overall,  the 
sending  schools  were  rated  as  much 
more  negative  toward  the  program 


*  S  -  Sending  Schools 
R  -  Receiving  Schools 
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Aspect  of  Evaluation  and  Comparison 

(9)  Attitude  ox"  the  Teaching  Staff  Towards  OE  Program  In  General  (GSR): 


On  both  elementary  and  JHS 
levels  there  was  a  statistically 
significant  difference  between  the 
sending  and  receiving  schools:  the 
attitude  was  considered  more  posi¬ 
tive  in  the  receiving  schools  than 
in  the  sending  schools. 

On  the  elementary  level  about 
30  per  cent  of  the  sending  school 
ratings  and  about  70  per  cent  of 
the  receiving  school  ratings  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  teaching  staff  had 
a  somewhat  or  completely  "positive" 
attitude  toward  the  program.  No 
ratings  in  either  sending  or  receiv¬ 
ing  schools  indicated  a  "completely 
negative"  attitude. 

On  the  JH  level  40  per  cent  of 
the  sending  ratings  and  83  per  cent 
of  the  receiving  school  ratings  in¬ 
dicated  a  "somewhat"  or  "completely 
positive1  attitude  toward  the  pro¬ 
gram.  Again,  the  sending  schools 
tended  to  be  rated  as  more  negative. 


Per  Cents 


Elementary 

Scale  Ratings  S*  R* 

J.  H 
S* 

.  s. 

R* 

Completely  posi¬ 
tive 

9 

7 

0 

33 

Positive  with 
reservations 

18 

64 

4o 

50 

Ambivalent 

55 

25 

20 

0 

Negative,  not 
completely 

18 

4 

20 

17 

Completely  nega¬ 
tive 

0 

0 

20 

0 

(10)  Observers  Feelings  About  Having  Own  Child  In  School  Visited  (GSR): 
There  were  statistically  sig¬ 
nificant  differences  at  both  the 
elementary  and  JH  levels.  In  both 
instances  observers  felt  "strongly 

positive"  and  "enthusiastic"  about  _ Per  Gents _ 

enrolling  their  child  in  a  receiv-  Elementary  J. ,H.  S. 


ing  school,  but  negative  about 
enrolling  their  child  in  a  sending 
school.  At  the  elementary  level  73 
per  cent  of  the  observers  expressed 
negative  feelings  about  enrolling  a 
child  of  their  own  in  a  sending 
school,  whereas  about  two-thirds  ex¬ 
pressed  "enthusiastic"  or  "strongly 
positive"  feelings  about  enrolling 
their  child  in  a  receiving  school. 

At  the  JH  level  the  differences 
were  even  more  pronounced.  Every  ob¬ 
server  expressed  either  strongly 
positive  or  enthusiastic  feelings 
about  his  child  entering  a  receiving 
school  with  strongly  negative  feel¬ 
ings  about  the  sending  schools 

-  Sending  Schpols 
R  -  Receiving  Schools 


Scale  Ratings  S*  R*  S*  R* 


Enthusiastic 

0 

25 

0 

25 

Strongly  posi¬ 
tive 

18 

39 

28 

75 

Positive 

9 

18 

0 

0 

Slightly  nega¬ 
tive 

4l 

14 

0 

0 

Strongly  nega¬ 
tive 

32 

4 

72 

0 
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Lunch  Facilities 

In  the  1965-66  evaluation  of  OE,  observers  frequently  expressed 
negative  feelings  about  provisions  for  lunch  in  the  receiving  schools. 
This  was  typically  found  to  be  related  to  the  fact  that  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  the  OE  program  few  children  in  the  receiving  schools 
had  had  lunch  in  school;  so  many  of  these  schools  had  no  facilities 
for  lunch. 

Because  this  had  been  noted  so  often  in  the  previous  evaluation 
it  was  decided  to  ask  observers  to  visit  the  lunch  facilities  and  to 
rate  four  aspects:  physical  attractiveness,  adequacy  of  the  accommo¬ 
dations,  overall  atmosphere,  and  the  extent  to  which  discipline  was 
maintained.  In  addition,  in  the  elementary  schools,  observers  were 
asked  to  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  seating  was  integrated.  The 
data  from  the  four  ra.ting  items  appear  in  Table  5* 

All  of  the  junior  high,  but  only  half  of  the  elementary,  receiving 
schools  had  separate  lunchrooms.  Those  elementary  schools  which  did 
not,  used  either  the  auditorium,  classroom,  or  some  other  room  in  the 
building.  Nevertheless,  the  physical  attractiveness  of  the  lunch  facil¬ 
ities  at  both  levels  was  most  often  rated  as  average,  with  fewer  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  ratings  indicating  that  observer  considered  the 
physical  attractiveness  below  average. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level  the  observers  also  considered  these 
facilities  as  providing  adequate  or  more  than  adequate  room,  and  in  only 
one  school  were  they  considered  crowded.  In  contrast,  in  40  per  cent  of 
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Table  5 


Observers'  Ratings  of  Facilities  For  Lunch, 
Receiving  Schools,  by  School  Level 


Proportion  Rated  At  Each  Option 

Characteristics  Options  Elementary  Junior  High 


Physical  Appearance 

extremely  attrac¬ 
tive 

above  average 
average 
below  average 
extremely  unat¬ 
tractive 

7 

10 

64 

14 

5 

0 

25 

63 

12 

0 

Adequacy  of  Accom¬ 
odations 

more  than  adequate 

9 

12 

adequate 

48 

63 

crowded 

43 

25 

Atmosphere,  In 
General 

relaxed  and  con¬ 
genial 

38 

50 

strict,  but  con¬ 
genial 

45 

38 

overly  strict  and 
cold 

17 

12 

Discipline  and 
Control 

well  controlled ,  not 
excessive 

80 

88 

excessively  controlled 

10 

0 

undercontrolled 

10 

12 
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the  elementary  schools  the  facilities  were  considered  crowded.  In  terms 
of  atmosphere,  at  both  levels  the  observers  felt  that  the  atmosphere 
was  congenial,  even  if  strict.  Similarly,  they  felt  the  discipline  be¬ 
ing  maintained  was  appropriate,  and  not  excessive. 

Asked  to  comment  on  the  extent  to  which  the  lunchrooms  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  receiving  schools  were  integrated  in  seating,  in  half  of  the 
schools  the  observers  reported  that  they  were.  In  the  other  half  of 
the  schools  the  observers  reported  that  the  OE  children  were  seated 
separately,  either  because  they  alone  were  being  served  a  hot  lunch, 
or  because  of  what  the  observers  perceived  to  be  self-segregation. 

In  summary,  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  observers  in  the  1965-66 
evaluation  of  the  OE  program  were  not  substantiated  in  this  study.  Ex¬ 
cept  for  crowding  in  the  elementary  schools  (mostly  those  which  lack  a 
separate  lunchroom)  the  observers  positively  appraised  the  facilities 
for  lunch. 

Observers '  Perceptions  of  Strengths 
and  Weaknesses  in  the  Program 

At  the  elementary  level,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  GSR,  the  observers 
were  given  the  opportunity  to  indicate  their  perceptions  of  the  effective 
features  and  problems  of  the  program  of  the  school  they  had  just  visited. 
The  single  most  effective  feature  in  both  sending  and  receiving  schools 
was  "effective  teaching,"  with  22  observers  noting  this  in  the  receiving 
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schools  and  9  in  the  sending  schools.1  Pupil  participation  and  pupil 
behavior  were  each  noted  by  five  observers  in  the  receiving  schools, 
with  no  other  feature  noted  by  more  than  four  observers.  Observers 
noted  they  saw  no  "most  effective  feature"  in  the  sending  school  which 
they  visited. 

Asked,  in  the  receiving  schools  only,  to  note  any  specific  advan¬ 
tages  they  attributed  to  the  OE  program,  thirty  times  (out  of  a  possible 
44)  an  observer  noted  the  integration  of  OE  and  resident  children.  Nine 
times  they  noted  the  opportunity  for  better  education  for  the  OE  chil¬ 
dren,  but  five  times  they  noted  that  they  saw  no  special  advantages. 

When  they  turned  to  problems  in  the  schools,  both  in  general  and 
as  a  result  of  OE  in  the  receiving  schools}  the  observers  returned  to 
teaching  quality  but  in  the  sending  schools  they  did  not.  Thus,  in  the 
receiving  schools,  17  observers  noted  a  problem  of  either  poor  teaching 
(12),  disinterested  teachers  (3)  or  inexperienced  teachers  (2).  In  the 
sending  schools  no  observer  commented  on  poor  quality  teaching,  although 
5  noted  uninterested  teachers  and  2  noted  inexperienced  teachers  as  a 
problem.  No  other  problem  was  cited  by  as  many  as  five  observers  in 
the  receiving  schools,  although  classes  considered  too  large,  and  inad¬ 
equacies  in  plant  and  equipment,  were  noted  by  five  observers  each  in 
the  sending  schools. 

^Each  of  the  two  observers  noted  one  "most  effective  feature." 
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As  to  any  special  problems  in  the  receiving  schools  which  they 
attributed  to  the  OE  program,  nine  observers  reported  that  they  saw 
none.  However,  18  reported  a  greater  incidence  of  behavior  problems 
(involving  11  different  receiving  schools);  11  reported  a  need  for 
additional  services  and  personnel;  and  six  referred  to  the  overcrowded 
lunchrooms  noted  earlier.  Otherwise,  no  problem  was  mentioned  by  more 
than  four  observers. 
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Chapter  V 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS'  PERCEPTIONS  OF 
AND  ATTITUDES  ABOUT  THE  OPEN  ENROLLMENT  PROGRAM 

As  was  noted  in  the  Procedure  section,  32  of  the  33  Principals^ 
of  the  elementary  schools  which  were  involved  in  the  1966-67  evaluation 
were  individually  interviewed  by  both  of  the  observers  who  visited  their 

school . 

Overall  Attitude 

As  an  overall  appraisal  of  their  feelings  about  the  OE  program, 
principals  were  asked  to  categorize  their  feelings  about  it  when  it  be¬ 
gan  and  now,  and  also  to  indicate  what  they  believed  the  future  of  the 
program  should  be.  Of  the  10  sending  school  principals,  eight  provided 
an  answer  to  these  two  questions.  Of  the  eight,  five  were  positive 
about  the  program  both  when  it  was  introduced  and  now. 

The  majority  stated  that  the  reduced  number  of  students  in  their 
schools  permitted  smaller  classes  and  prevented  probable  double  sessions. 
Two  were  negative  then  and  still  were.  A  loss  of  their  brightest  stu¬ 
dents  and  therefore  a  lower  adacemic  level  was  their  major  concern.  One 
who  was  positive  when  the  program  was  introduced  now  considered  himself 
negative.  His  initial  positive  reaction  was  based  on  the  prospect  of 

It  was  not  possible  to  schedule  an  interview  with  one  sending  school 

principal. 
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smaller  classes  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  sessions.  But  the 
'loss  of  the  best  children  to  other  schools"  changed  his  opinion  of 
the  program. 

Of  the  22  receiving  school  principals,  21  answered  these  questions. 
Fourteen  were  positive  or  enthusiastic  about  the  program  when  it  was 
introduced  and  still  were.  They  felt  their  belief  that  the  program 
would  work  proved  true  even  though  they  recognized  there  would  be  prob¬ 
lems.  As  one  principal  put  it,  it's  "broadening  for  both  residents  and 
bussed-in  children."  The  other  seven  indicated  a  change  in  opinion: 
four  had  gone  from  positive  to  negative  feelings,  mainly  blaming  the 
bussing  and  behavior  problems  for  the  change;  and  three  had  moved  in 
the  opposite  direction;  their  overall  feeling  being  that  although  there 
were  problems  they  were  not  insurmountable. 

Despite  this  ambivalence  in  feelings  about  the  program,  nine  of 
the  sending  school  principals  and  all  but  three  of  the  receiving  school 
principals  believed  that  the  OE  program  should  be  continued  or  expanded. 
Only  one  receiving  school  principal  believed  it  should  be  abolished 
and  two  others  were  undecided  as  to  their  feelings  about  the  future  of 
the  program,  as  was  the  one  other  sending  school  principal. 

Aspects  of  Pupil  Functioning  and  Participation 

Questions  were  asked  in  both  sending  and  receiving  schools  about 
changes  in  attitude  and  achievement.  In  the  sending  schools  these  ques¬ 
tions  referred  to  the  children  in  the  school,  i.e.,  those  who  did  not 
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participate  in  the  0E  program.  In  the  receiving  schools,  principals 
were  asked  about  these  changes  separately  for  OE  and  resident  children. 

In  the  sending  schools,  only  one  principal  reported  seeing  a 
change  in  the  attitude  and  behavior  of  the  children  who  remained  in 
the  school.  He  did  not  attribute  this  change,  a  "substantial  improve¬ 
ment,"  to  the  OE  program,  but  rather  to  general  conditions  in  the  na¬ 
tion.  In  discussing  achievement  the  principals  were  evenly  divided, 
with  five  reporting  change  (one  saw  improvement,  four  a  decline)  and 
the  others  none.  Generally,  the  reported  changes  were  not-  attributed 
to  the  OE  program. 

In  the  receiving  schools,  considering  only  resident  children,  half 
of  the  22  principals  saw  no  change  in  attitude.  Of  those  who  reported 
a  difference,  3  felt  there  was  an  improvement  and  8  saw  the  change  as 
negative  and  all  but  2  of  them  attributed  at  least  half  of  the  change 
to  the  OE  program. 

When  asked  about  a  change  in  achievement  level  four  said  they  had 
noted  a  difference  -  and  generally  classified  it  as  a  slight  drop,  with 
opinions  equally  divided  as  to  whether  or  not  the  OE  program  was  the 
reason . 

When  asked  about  their  perceptions  of  the  effect  of  the  program  on 
the  OE  children  who  entered  their  schools,  the  receiving  school  princi¬ 
pals  were  nearly  unanimous  in  their  belief  that  these  effects  had  been 
positive.  Eighteen  (82  per  cent)  stated  there  was  an  improvement  in 
personal  and  social  adjustment.  A  like  number  of  principals,  although 
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not  necessarily  the  same  individuals,  saw  an  improvement  in  achieve¬ 
ment.  In  both  instances  three  quarters  of  the  noted  improvements  were 
termed  moderate  or  substantial. 

In  summary,  the  sending  school  principals  reported  no  change  in 
attitude  and  behavior,  and  the  minority  who  reported  changes  in  achieve¬ 
ment  did  not  attribute  them  to  the  program.  In  the  receiving  schools 
the  principals  indicated  that  the  introduction  of  the  OE  program  most 
often  had  no  effect  on  attitude  or  achievement  of  resident  children. 

When  it  did  have  an  effect,  that  effect  was  to  lower  achievement  levels 
slightly,  and  to  result  in  negative  changes  in  attitude  almost  three 
times  as  often  as  positive  changes.  In  contrast,  large  majorities  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  program  benefited  OE  children  in  terms  of  social,  per¬ 
sonal  adjustment,  and  achievement. 

Asked  if  any  steps  had  been  taken  to  increase  children's  under¬ 
standing  of  the  program,  three  (30  per  cent)  sending  school  and  l6  (73 
per  cent)  receiving  school  principals  reported  that  they  had  taken  such 
steps.  They  specifically  noted  special  assembly  programs  or  class  dis¬ 
cussions  when  asked  to  indicate  what  they  had  done.  Almost  all  the  re¬ 
ceiving  school  principals  who  ran  these  programs  considered  them  to  have 
been  either  moderately  or  greatly  successful.  The  few  sending  school 
principals  who  ran  them  considered  them  to  have  had  little,  or  moderate, 
success . 

When  they  asked  if  they  considered  the  children  who  applied  to  OE 
''typical  of  the  student  body  in  the  sending  school,”  every  sending  school 
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principal  and  eight  of  the  14  receiving  school  principals  who  felt  they 
had  a  basis  for  answering  said  they  did  not  think  so.  Nine  of  the  10 
sending  school  principals  said  that  the  child  of  high  academic  ability 
and  potential  was  over-represented  in  OE,  as  did  four  of  the  8  receiv¬ 
ing  school  principals  who  felt  the  distribution  was  atypical.  The 
tenth  sending  school  principal  felt  that  the  "problem  child"  was  over¬ 
represented,  as  did  three  of  the  receiving  school  principals.  The 
other  receiving  school  principal  felt  that  the  low  middle-class  child 
was  over-represented,  with  the  "real  socially  and  culturally  deprived 
child"  under-represented. 

The  interview  next  considered  dropouts  from  the  program  and  entrance 
into  it.  The  majority  of  principals  (70  per  cent  sending,  73  per  cent 
receiving),  agreed  that  there  was  dropout  and  the  majority  agreed  that 
each  year  only  1  or  2  and  at  most  5  or  6  children  did  dropout.  However, 
almost  half  placed  the  yearly  rate  at  one  or  2  children  with  the  other 
estimates  ranging  from  3  to  at  most  10. 

The  reasons  most  often  given  for  dropout  were  the  travel  involved 
and  the  recognition  that  the  child  was  not  making  an  adequate  adjustment 
to  the  program. 

As  to  entrance  into  the  program,  receiving  school  principals  agreed 
(68  per  cent)  that  the  earlier  a  child  entered  the  program,  the  more 
positive  the  effect  of  the  program  on  his  social  adjustment  and  achieve¬ 
ment  levels.  Moreover,  they  felt  that  not  only  was  grade  of  entry  im¬ 
portant,  but  so  was  initial  achievement  level,  with  the  child  entering 
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at  a  good  level  more  likely  to  profit  from  the  program. 

In  keeping  with  these  notions,  when  the  principals  were  asked  who 
they  would  admit  to  their  "ideal  OE  program,"  while  half  (in  both  types 
of  schools)  said  they  would  admit  any  child,  the  other  half  would  ad¬ 
mit  only  the  bright,  stable  child.  They  were  also  split  half  and  half 
in  both  types  of  schools  as  to  the  grades  in  which  they  would  accept 
children  into  their  ideal  program:  half  would  admit  children  in  the 
early  childhood  grades,  whereas  the  other  half  would  admit  up  through 
grade  five,  as  is  now  done. 

Relationships  With  Parents 

Parents  of  children  in  their  schools  had  discussed  the  OE  program 
with  all  of  the  sending  school  principals  and  17  (77  per  cent)  of  the 
receiving  school  principals.  Moreover,  all  sending,  and  all  but  two 
receiving  school  principals  had  taken  steps  to  increase  parental  under¬ 
standing  of  the  program  through  parent  meetings  and  workshops.  A 
majority  in  both  types  of  schools  believed  that  these  efforts  had  been 
successful  (70  per  cent  sending,  82  per  cent  receiving),  with  only  one 
principal  of  each  type  of  school  believing  they  were  unsuccessful.  Re¬ 
ceiving  school  principals  noted  that  they  believed  parents  who  had  posi¬ 
tive  opinions  about  OE  were  parents  who  believed  in  integration.  They 
also  noted  that  negative  attitudes  stemmed  from  a  fear  that  OE  would 
lower  the  quality  of  education  provided  in  the  schools,  or  would  foster 


community  integration. 
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Askea  specifically  about  their  relationships  with  parents  of  OE 
children,  the  receiving  school  principals  most  often  (55  per  cent)  re¬ 
ported  some,  but  infrequent’  discussions.  The  others  were  divided  be¬ 
tween  those  who  reported  frequent  discussions  (27  per  cent)  and  those 
who  reported  no  discussions  (l8  per  cent).  Despite  the  limited  discus¬ 
sions,  almost  all  of  the  principals  believed  that  the  parents  of  the 
OE  children  were  enthusiastic  about  the  program. 

Relationships  With  Teachers 

Principals  were  also  asked  about  their  perception  of  teaching  staff' 
reaction  to  the  program.  In  the  sending  schools,  only  2  principals  re¬ 
ported  that  the  staff  discussed  the  program  with  them,  whereas  in  the 
receiving  schools  19  of  the  22  reported  discussing  the  program  with  their 
staff.  Asked  to  estimate  staff  opinion,  two-thirds  of  the  principals 
of  the  receiving  schools  felt  that  half  or  more  of  their  staff  had  posi¬ 
tive  feelings  about  the  program,  with  one  third  believing  all  or  most 
of  their  staff  was  positive.  A  comparable  majority  of  the  sending  school 
principals  believed  that  their  staff  held  negative  feelings  about  the 
program,  because  through  it,  the  sending  schools  were  losing  their  bright 
est  pupils.  In  both  sending  and  receiving  schools,  principals  attributed 
the  positive  staff  feelings  to  the  belief  in  integration,  with  negative 
feelings  among  receiving  school  staff  attributed  to  the  lack  of  services 
and  programs  ordinarily  provided  special  service  schools. 

All  22  receiving  school  principals  had  taken  steps  to  increase  the 
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understanding  of  the  program  by  teachers.  These  steps  not  only  involved 
staff  meetings  and  conferences  but  ranged  up  to  in-service  training  pro¬ 
grams  and  the  establishment  of  a  Human  Relations  Committee.  The  prin¬ 
cipals  noted  that  most  or  all  of  the  staff  participated,  and  they,  the 
principals,  believed  that  these  efforts  were  moderately  or  extremely 
effective.  This  view  of  the  principals  was  corroborated  by  the  data 
from  the  observers,  everyone  of  whom  rated  teachers  attitude  towards  the 
children  in  the  receiving  schools  average  or  above,  with  70  per  cent  of 
the  ratings  above  average. 

Finally,  asked  about  requests  for  transfer,  and  the  rate  of  resigna¬ 
tion  or  retirement  since  the  introduction  of  the  OE  program,  80  per  cent 
of  the  sending,  and  73  per  cent  of  the  receiving  school  principals  re¬ 
ported  no  change,  with  all  of  the  others  reporting  an  increase.  Of  the 
six  receiving  school  principals  who  did  report  an  increase,  four  attri¬ 
buted  it  to  the  introduction  of  the  OE  program  into  their  school. 
Strengths  and  V/eaknesses  of  the  Program 

Sending  school  principals  noted  five  weaknesses  in  the  OE  program: 
lack  of  parent  involvement  in  selecting  the  school  to  which  the  child 
is  bussed  (4  principals);  lack  of  planning  for  the  overall  program  (3); 
lack  of  parental  interest  (2);  the  loss  of  their  best  students  and  the 
problems  of  bussing  (l  each).  The  receiving  schools  principals  too  noted 
five  weaknesses.  More  than  half  (13)  noted  problems  concerned  with 
bussing  and  schedules  such  as  the  lack  of  supervision  on  the  bus  and  the 
fact  that  bus  schedules  exclude  the  OE  child  from  school  life  after 
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classes  are  out.l  Ten  commented  on  the  lack  of  special  services  and 
personnel  in  their  schools  to  compensate  for  the  increased  demand  for 
such  services  and  specialized  help  brought  about  by  the  OE  program. 

Six  noted  the  lack  of  contact  with  the  OE  parents  as  a  weakness,  and 
four  felt  that  the  increased  incidence  of  behavior  problems  in  their 
school  was  another  weakness.  Allied  to  this  comment  on  behavior  prob¬ 
lems  were  another  three  principals  who  felt  that  the  lack  of  properly 
selective  screening  procedures  was  a  weakness. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  principals  were  asked  about  the  most 
valuable  contribution  of  the  program.  Although  their  perception  of  weak¬ 
nesses  had  been  different,  the  sending  and  receiving  school  principals 
had  similar  perceptions  of  the  program '  s contributions :  the  promotion 
of  integration  (4  sending,  and  l6  receiving)  and  the  realizing  of  chil¬ 
dren's  potential  through  quality  education  (3  sending  and  9  receiving). 
Three  sending  school  principals  also  noted  their  belief  that  a  major 
contribution  of  the  program  was  that  it  provided  "a  safety  valve  for 
those  parents  who  are  discontented,''  or  ’’dissatisf ied . " 

A  final  question  asked  the  principals  for  suggestions  for  improving 
the  program.  No  sending  school  principal  offerred  more  than  one,  and 
two  gave  none.  Three  felt  that  the  sending  schools  should  be  built  up 
and  a  fourth  responded  in  that  vein  by  suggesting  that  two-way  open  en- 

^This  was  also  the  most  frequent  problem  identified  in  the  1965-66 
evaluation. 
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rollment  be  instituted.  Two  wanted  a  better  method  for  assigning  chil¬ 
dren  to  schools,  and  one  each  suggested  screening  out  the  under-achiever 
and  eliminating  OE  below  grade  two. 

The  receiving  school  principals,  as  might  be  expected,  had  more 
suggestions  to  offer,  and  also  as  might  be  expected  these  were  directly- 
related  to  the  weaknesses  they  perceived  in  the  program.  Thus,  they 
wanted  additional  services  and  personnel  (15  principals);  improved  buss¬ 
ing  practices  (8);  better  screening  of  children  before  entering  OE  (7); 
improved  parental  cooperation  from  OE  parents  (3);  smaller  classes  (2); 
special  recruitment  of  principals  for  OE  schools  (2);  and  curriculum 
enrichment  (l). 
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Chapter  VI 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  coming  to  overall  conclusions  about  the  Free-Choice  Open  Enroll¬ 
ment  program,  one  must  consider  the  elementary  school  and  junior  high 
school  levels  separately  for  the  data  were  different. 

Elementary  Level 

First,  the  observers  reported  no  differences  in  the  in-class  func¬ 
tioning  of  teachers  in  receiving  and  sending  schools  for  any  of  the  11 
aspects  of  the  teaching  process  which  we  evaluated,  nor  did  they 
differ  significantly  on  the  19  item  Teacher  Behavior  Record.  The  one 
aspect  involving  teachers  on  which  the  sending  and  receiving  schools  did 
differ  involved  overall  teacher  attitude  towards  the  children,  with  a 
small  proportion  (l4  per  cent)  of  the  observers  rating  teacher  attitude 
as  negative  after  their  day  in  a  sending  school  whereas  no  observer 
ever  gave  a  negative  rating  to  teacher  attitude  in  the  receiving  schools. 

Thus,  these  data  contradict  the  often  voiced  argument  that  teachers 
function  differently  in  schools  in  disadvantaged  neighborhoods  than  in 
schools  in  favored  neighborhoods.  Moreover,  since  the  ratings  for  the 
eleven  aspects  studied  indicated  average  or  above  average  functioning 
in  most  instances,  these  data  also  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  teachers 
in  the  sending  and  receiving  elementary  schools  studied  were  functioning 
in  accord  with  professionally  accented  standards  of  good  classroom  practice. 
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In  terras  of  children  functioning,  there  were  consistent  differences 
indicating  more  effective  functioning  by  children  in  OE  compared  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  sending  schools.  Thus,  of  the  six  characteristics  of  chil¬ 
dren  which  the  observers  rated,  there  were  differences  for  three  aspects; 
volunteering,  participation  and  verbal  fluency.  All  three  differences 
indicated  that  the  children  who  entered  OE  were  functioning  better  than 
the  children  who  remained  in  the  sending  schools.  Equally  important,  on 
these,  as  well  as  on  the  other  three  aspects  of  children's  functioning 
rated,  the  OE  children  were  rated  as  functioning  as  effectively  as  their 
resident  classmates.  A  similar  higher  level  of  functioning  for  children 
in  OE  compared  to  children  in  the  sending  schools  was  indicated  by  the 
analysis  of  the  data  on  reading  achievement  in  grades  five  and  six.  How¬ 
ever,  in  reading, the  children  in  OE  were  not  functioning  comparably  to 
their  resident  grademates . 

The  observers  did  note  differences  in  overall  aspects  of  school 
climate  and  attitudinal  structure,  and  it  was  at  this  level  of  the  total 
impact  of  a  school,  where  the  ratings  in  receiving  and  sending  schools 
were  most  sharply  differentiated.  The  overall  effect  of  what  they  saw  and 
felt  during  the  course  of  their  visit  apparently  cumulated  to  different 
perceptions  of  school  climate  and  attitude,  although  the  specific  rat¬ 
ings  in  class  did  not  reflect  these  final  differences. 

The  conclusions  of  the  1 965-66  evaluation  of  the  OE  program  at  the 
elementary  level  was  that  the  data  of  that  evaluation  indicated  that 
children  gained  in  terms  of  social  and  personal  functioning,  but  not 
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in  terms  of  academic  achievement.  These  new  data  indicate  that  they 
also  gain  in  terms  of  classroom  functioning,  particularly  in  terms  of 
participation  and  verbal  fluency.  These  new  data  on  reading  also  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  0E  children  did  better  than  the  average  child  in  the 
sending  school,  but  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  steady  long-term 
improvement  in  reading  level,  as  the  child  spent  more  of  his  school 
career  in  an  Open  Enrollment  school. 

Junior  High  School 

At  the  junior  high  school  level  the  findings  can  be  summarized  simp¬ 
ly:  the  observers  saw  two  different  qualitative  levels  of  schools.  They 
found  the  receiving  junior  high  schools  studied  average  or  above  in  all 
of  the  facets  of  the  educational  process  which  we  studied:  teacher  func¬ 
tioning,  children's  functioning,  and  overall  characteristics  of  the  school. 

In  contrast,  the  sending  junior  high  schools  were  considered  average  in 
teacher  functioning,  below  average  in  most  aspects  of  children's  function¬ 
ing  and  below  average  in  most  aspects  of  overall  school  characteristics. 
Thus,  where  everyone  of  the  observers  would  have  felt  strongly  positive 
or  enthusiastic  about  having  his  own  child  in  any  of  the  receiving  junior 
high  schools,  only  28  per  cent  of  the  time  would  they  have  felt  this  way 
about  having  a  child  in  one  of  the  sending  junior  high  schools. 

Thus,  within  the  limits  of  the  sample  of  eight  schools  studied, 
these  data  from  the  junior  high  schools  indicated  that  the  child  who  enters 
the  OE  program  in  the  elementary  school  moves  on  to  better  junior  high 
schools  than  the  child  who  remains  in  a  sending  school. 
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Overall  Conclusions :  1965-66 

Looking  back  across  the  two  evaluations  of  the  Free-Choice  Open 
Enrollment  program  certain  conclusions  seem  soundly  founded  in  the  data. 
First,  the  overall  response  to  the  program  has  been  good.  In  the  1965- 
66  evaluation,  the  all  but  unanimously  favorable  response  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  being  bussed  was  echoed  by  a  large  majority  of  the  resident  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  receiving  schools.  At  the  professional  level,  of  all  staff 
positions  interviewed,  a  majority  spoke  favorably  of  the  program,  and 
in  this  current  evaluation,  the  principals  of  both  sending  and  receiv¬ 
ing  schools  add  a  near  unanimous  voice  that  the  program  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  or  expanded. 

To  the  benefits  for  OE  children  which  the  1965-66  study  demonstrated 
in  the  areas  of  personal  and  social  functioning,  particularly  in  per¬ 
ception  of  school  and  class,  this  current  evaluation  has  added  evidence 
that  they  do  better  in  reading  than  the  average  child  in  the  sending 
school,  and  also  evidence  that  they  move  on  to  better  junior  high  schools. 

The  current  evaluation  'also  provided  indications  of  a  potential 
problem  in  voluntary  programs  like  the  Free-Choice  program:  that  the 
sending  schools  will  lose  atypically  large  proportions  of  their  academ¬ 
ically  more  able  pupils.  This  was  flatly  stated  as  a  fact  by  nine  of  the 
ten  sending  school  principals  interviewed  and  by  four  of  the  fourteen 
receiving  school  principals  who  felt  they  knew  the  distribution  of  ability 
in  the  sending  schools  well  enough  to  answer.  It  was  further  indicated 
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by  the  data  from  the  two  evaluations  on  reading  achievement.  In  the 
1965-66  study  no  differences  were  found  in  comparative  achievement  be¬ 
tween  OE  and  sending  school  children  matched  for  reading  ability  when 
the  OE  child  entered  the  program.  However,  in  this  year's  evaluation, 
differences  were  found  between  these  same  OE  children  now  in  the  fifth 
and  sixth  grades  and  the  median  (average)  child  in  the  sending  schools 
in  those  grades.  These  two  findings  suggest  a  selective  entry  into  OE 
by  the  academically  more  able  child,  an  aspect  of  the  program  which  would 
have  serious  educational  and  psychological  implications  for  the  educa¬ 
tional  process  in  the  sending  schools.  The  already  serious  problems  of 
developing  quality  educational  programs  in  the  schools  in  economically 
disadvantaged  areas  of  the  city  would  obviously  be  seriously  compounded 
if  those  schools  began  to  consist  largely  of  academically  less  able  pupils. 

The  current  reading  data  from  OE  children  in  both  fifth  and  sixth 
grades  indicates  that  there  is  no  overall  steady  improvement  in  their 
reading  ability,  the  longer  the  time  they  spend  in  the  program.  At  both 
grades  the  data  indicate  that  the  third  year  in  the  program  was  slightly 
more  productive  in  the  area  of  reading  than  earlier,  or  later,  years, 
but  this  is  an  indication  rather  than  a  finding  and  would  need  sub¬ 
stantiation  with  larger  samples  before  its  implications  and  potential 
causes  were  worth  pondering.  We  have  concluded  on  the  basis  of  these 
samples  studied,  that  the  data  provide  no  consistent  evidence  of  a  long¬ 
term  effect  of  the  OE  program  on  residing  achievement. 
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The  problems  identified  in  the  1965-66  evaluation  were  still  very 
much  in  existence  in  1966-67.  Bussing  was  still  largely  unsupervised 
and  principals  still  objected  to  the  lack  of  supervision.  Scheduling 
of  the  program  still  ruled  out  any  participation  of  OE  children  in  the 
after-school  activities  of  the  receiving  schools.  An  important  new 
problem  identified  in  the  interviews  with  the  sending  school  principals 
was  their  feeling  that  parents  in  the  sending  schools  were  insufficiently 
involved  in  the  process  by  which  children  are  assigned  to  a  receiving 
school.  These  problems,  as  well  as  the  one  discussed  above  on  selective 
entry  into  the  program,  are  concerns  to  which  communities  planning 
programs  to  achieve  school  integration  should  be  alert. 

Perhaps  the  clearest  conclusions  concern  the  potential  impact  of 
Open  Enrollment  on  the  quality  of  education  in  the  receiving  schools. 

At  both  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  level  the  receiving  schools 
were  rated  as  average,  and  more  often  above  average,  in  the  many  facets 
of  the  educational  process  we  studied.  There  was  no  indication  in  these 
data  that  designation  as  a  receiving  school  adversely  effected  the  ability 
of  these  schools  to  provide  quality  education.  This  finding  from  the 
observers  was  corroborated  by  the  principals  of  these  schools,  for  18 
or  the  22  interviewed  reported  that  since  OE  there  had  been  no  change 
in  the  level  of  achievement  of  the  resident  children.  It  was  further 
corroborated  by  the  data,  on  reading  achievement  which  indicated  that 
the  receiving  schools,  including  all  children,  were  well  above  normal 
reading  levels  in  all  grades.  This  finding  indicates  that  the  gains 
for  OE  children  which  these  two  evaluations  have  indicated  have  been 


achieved  without  loss  for  resident  children. 
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Tables  are  included  in  the  body  of  the  text. 


Appendix  B  -  INSTRUMENTS 


EXPANSION  OF  THE  FREE  CHOICE  OPEN  ENROLLMENT  PROGRAM 


List  of  Instruments 


Individual  Lesson  Observation  Report  - 

Receiving  School  B1 

Individual  Lesson  Observation  Report  - 

Sending  School  B7 

Teacher  Behavior  Record  B13 

General  School  Report  -  End  of  First  Visit, 

Sending  and  Receiving  Schools  B15 

OE  Receiving  School  Supplementary  Questionnaire  B18 

General  Classroom  Report  -  Receiving  Schools  B21 

General  Classroom  Report  -  Sending  Schools  B22 

Principal's  Interview  -  Receiving  School  B23 

Principal’s  Interview  -  Sending  School  B32 


Center  for  Urban  Education 
Open  Enrollment 

INDIVIDUAL  LESSON  OBSERVATION  REPORT  -  RECEIVING  SCHOOL 

School _  Borough _  Class _  Grade _ Date 

Teacher's  Name _ Sex _  Observer _ 

Length  of  Observation _  Activities  Observed _ 


If  this  is  a  joint  observation,  check  here  _  and  record  name  of  other  observer 

_ .  Joint  observations  should  be  reported  by  each 

observer  without  consultation. 

1.  Was  grouping  employed  in  this  lesson? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

If  yes,  please  explain  below  the  method  of  grouping  used  and  answer  questions 
2-7.  If  grouping  was  not  employed  please  go  directly  to  question  8. 

2.  Rationale  or  method  of  grouping _ 


3.  Number  of  groups _ 

4.  Size  of  groups _ 

5.  Were  OE  children  included  in  all  groups? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No,  in  some  only.  Which? _ 

8.  I  could  not  distinguish  OE  children 

9-  No  OE  children  in  class 

6.  If  any  groups  did  not  receive  direct  instruction  in  this  lesson, 
how  would  you  rate  the  activities  of  the  groups? 

1.  Exceptionally  well  organized  and  meaningful 

2.  Organized  and  meaningful 

3.  Organized  but  little  meaning 

4.  Not  well  organized  but  meaningful 

5.  Not  well  organized  and  little  meaning 
8.  All  groups  received  direct  instruction 

7.  How  would  you  rate  the  teacher's  adaptation  of  response  and 
materials  to  the  number  of  students  in  the  group(s)  receiving 
direct  instruction? 

1.  Excellent  adaptation  to  unit  size:  at  least  some 

things  done  unique  to  unit  size 

2.  Effective  efforts  made  to  utilize  group  size 

3.  Some  effort  made  to  adapt  to  unit  size 

4.  Little  or  no  effort  made  to  adapt  to  unit  size 


B2 


2 


Now,  for  the  remainder  of  this  questionnaire,  consider  only  the  group  or  groups 

receiving  direct  instruction. 

8.  Content  of  lesson  observed 


1. 

Reading 

5 

.  Social  Studies 

2. 

Spelling 

6 

.  Music  or  Art 

3. 

Math 

7 

.  Language  Arts 

4. 

Science 

8 

.  Other 

Did 

you  see  entire  lesson? 

1. 

Yes 

2. 

No,  I  missed  beginning 

3- 

No,  I  missed  end 

Who 

taught  this  lesson? 

1. 

Regular  classroom  teacher 

2. 

"Cluster  teacher" 

3- 

Special  Staff.  Indicate 

who 

: 

4. 

More  than  one  member  of 

the  ; 

staff.  Indicate  who: 

11.  What  amount  of  planning  and  organization  was  evident  in  this  lesson? 

1.  Lesson  was  exceptionally  well  organized  and  planned 

2.  Lesson  was  well  organized  and  planned 

3.  Lesson  showed  same  signs  of  teacher  organization  and  planning 

4.  Lesson  showed  few  or  no  signs  of  organization  or  planning 

12.  How  would  you  characterize  the  level  of  creativity  and  imagination  evidenced 
in  this  lesson? 

1.  Extremely  creative  Why?  _ 

2.  Moderately  creative  _ _ 

3.  Average  _ _ 

4.  Somewhat  stereotyped  _ 

5-  Very  uncreative  and  stereotyped  _ 

8.  Not  relevant  for  this  lesson  _ _ 

13-  To  what  extent  did  this  lesson  refer  to  earlier  material? 

1.  Considerable  reference  to  previous  lessons 

2.  Seme  reference  to  previous  lessons 
3-  No  reference  to  previous  lessons 

8.  No  reason  for  reference  to  earlier  material 

14.  To  what  extent  did  this  lesson  lay  a  foundation  for  future  lessons? 

1.  Considerable  possibility  for  continuity 

2.  Seme  opportunity  for  continuity 

3-  Little  or  no  possibility  for  continuity 
8.  Little  possibility  for  continuity  in  the  material. 
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15.  To  what  extent  did  this  lesson  lay  a  foundation  for  independent  work? 

1«  Considerable  possibility  for  independent  work 

2,  Some  opportunity  for  independent  work 

3.  Little  or  no  possibility  for  independent  work 

8.  Little  possibility  for  independent  work  in  the  material 

16.  To  what  extent  did  the  lessons  use  and/or  take  advantage  of  the  experience  of 
OE  children? 

1.  Consistent  use  of  OE  Child's  experiences 

2.  Some  use  of  °E  child's  experiences 

3.  Little  or  no  use  of  OE  child's  experience 

Iw  Question  not  applicable  to  lesson.  Explain:  _ 


8.  I  could  not  distinguish  OE  children 

9.  No  OE  children  in  group(s) 

17.  What  was  the  range  of  pupil  ability  in  the  lesson  group  (or  groups)  receiving 
direct  instruction? 

1.  All  of  above  average  ability 

2.  Average  and  above  average  ability 

3.  Above  a^eraeo.  average,  and  below  average 
h.  AH  average 

5.  Average  and  below  average 

6.  All  below  average 

18.  How  would  you  rate  the  teacher's  response  to  the  range  of  pupil  ability? 

1.  Effective  efforts  to  utilize  range  of  pupil  ability 

2.  Some  efforts  made  to  adapt  to  range  of  pupil  ability  levels 

3.  Little  or  no  effort  made  to  adapt  to  range  of  pupil  ability 

19.  To  what  extent,  and  how  effectively,  were  teaching  aids  utilized? 

1.  Wide  variety  used  and  used  creatively  and  effectively 

2.  Wide  variety  used  but  not  particularly  effectively 

3.  Some  used  and  used  creatively  and  effectively 
L.  Some  used  but  not  particularly  effectively 

5.  Little  or  no  use  of  teaching  aids 
8.  Not  relevant 


For  the  following  questions  we  ask  you  to  do  two  things.  First  use  the  numbers  to 
the  left  of  the  question  to  give  an  overall  rating  based  on  the  entire  group  or 
class  observed.  Second ,  use  the  two  columns  of  numbers  at  the  right  of  the  rating 
scale  to  give  separate  ratings  for  Resident  and  OE  children.  If  you  can  not  dis¬ 
tinguish  OE  from  Resident  children  or  if  there  are  no  OE  children  in  the  group(s) 
you  are  observing,  please  circle  the  appropriate  number  below  and  use  only  the 
column  to  the  left  of  the  question  to  rate  the  'total  group: 

8.  I  could  not  distinguish  OE  children 

9,  No  OE  children  in  group(s) 

20.  How  would  you  rate  the  children's  behavior? 

OVERALL  RESIDENT  OE 

1.  Extremely  well  behaved  I  1 

2.  Well  behaved  2  2 

3.  Some  well,  some  poorly  behaved  3  3 

lu  Mostly  poorly  behaved  U  h 


21.  How  would  you  rate  the  children's 
OVERALL 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Better  than  average 
.  Average 
.  Below  average 

5 »  Extremely  poor 


interest  and  enthusiasm? 

RESIDENT  OE 

1  1 

2  2 

3  3 

if  \ 


22. 
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Considering  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen  how  would  you  rate  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  the  children? 


23. 


2h. 


25. 


OVERALL 

RESIDENT 

OE 

1. 

Every  or  almost  every  child  actively  involved 

1 

1 

2  . 

More  than  half  participated 

2 

2 

3. 

About  half  participated 

3 

3 

L. 

Less  than  half  participated 

h 

h 

5. 

Few  children  participated  in  the  lesson 

5 

5 

How 

would  you  rate  the  verbal  fluency  of  the  children  who  participated 

? 

OVERALL 

RESIDENT 

OE 

1. 

Outstanding 

1 

1 

2. 

Better  than  average 

2 

2 

3. 

Average 

3 

3 

L. 

Belov:  Average 

h 

h 

Extremely  poor 

5 

5 

How 

many  children  volunteered  in  response  to  teacher 

questions? 

OVERALL 

RESIDENT 

OE 

1. 

Every  or  almost  every  child 

1 

1 

2. 

More  than  half  the  children 

2 

2 

3. 

About  half  the  children 

3 

3 

h. 

Less  than  half  the  children 

a 

h 

5. 

Very  few  or  no  volunteering 

5 

5 

9. 

Not  relevant 

How 

many  children  raised  spontaneous 

OVERALL 

questions? 

RESIDENT 

OE 

1. 

Every  or  almost  every  child 

1 

1 

2. 

More  than  half  the  children 

2 

2 

3. 

About  half  the  children 

3 

3 

h. 

Less  than  half  the  children 

h 

h 

5. 

9. 

Very  few  or  no  children  raised 
Not  relevant 

spontaneous 

quest,  5 

5 

2''.  How  would  vou  describe  the  teacher's  handling  of  the  children1  s  spontaneous 

questions? 


OVERALL 

RESIDENT 

OE 

i . 

Questions  were 

welcomed  and  built  on 

1 

1 

2. 

Questions  were 

answered  cursorily 

2 

2 

3 

Questions  were 

ignored 

3 

3 

h. 

8. 

Questions  were 
Not  relevant 

repressed 

U 

h 

How 

would  you  rate  the  teacher1 

's  verbal  communication  with  the 

children? 

OVERALL 

 RESIDENT 

OE 

1. 

Excellent 

1 

1 

2. 

Better  than  average 

2 

2 

5. 

Average 

Below  average 

Extremely  poor 

l 

h 

2 

5 

28 
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How  would  you  generally  rate  the 

OVERALL 

verbal 

communication  among  the 

RESIDENT 

children? 

OE 

1. 

Excellent 

1 

1 

2. 

Better  than  average 

2 

2 

3. 

Average 

3 

3 

h. 

Below  average 

h 

h 

3. 

8. 

Extremely  poor 

Not  relevant 

3 

3 

29.  How  would  you  rate  the  teacher's  communication  with  non-English  speaking 
children? 


OVERALL 

RESIDENT 

OE 

l. 

Excellent 

1 

1 

2. 

Better  than  average 

2 

2 

3. 

Average 

3 

3 

)i. 

Below  average 

h 

h 

3. 

8. 

Extremely  poor 

Not  relevant 

3 

3 

30.  What  opportunities  were  there  for  the  child  to  relate  this  lesson  to  his 
own  background  and  experience? 

OVERALL  RESIDENT  OE 

1.  Consistent  opportunities  for  child  to  relate 

to  his  own  experience  and/or  bring  exper¬ 
ience  to  lesson  1  1 

2.  Some  opportunity  for  child  to  relate  lesson 

to  his  experience  and  use  experience  in  lesson  2  2 

3.  Lesson  was  remote  from  child' s  experience  3  3 

8.  Question  not  applicable.  Explain:  _ 


Considering  the  ratings  you  have  given  above,  what  final  evaluation  of  this  les¬ 
son  would  you  make-  in  terms  of  criteria  underlined? 

31.  How  typical  do  you  think  this  lesson  was  of  normal  functioning  in  this  class¬ 
room? 

1.  Completely  typical 

2.  Reasonable  approximation 

3.  Less  than  reasonable  approximation.  Why?  _ _ 


32.  How  would  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen,  considering  the  am'- ant.  of 
material  covered? 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Better  than  average 

3.  Average 

U.  Below  average 
3.  Extremely  poor 
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33.  How  would  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen,  considering  the  depth  of 
lesson? 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Better  than  average 

3 .  Average 

lu  Below  average 
$.  Extremely  poor 

3L.  How  would  you  rote  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen,  considering  the  quality 
of  instruction? 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Better  than  average 

3.  Average 

Ii.  Belov;  Average 
5.  Extremely  poor 

Additional  comments  on  class  observed; 


Note:  On  original  questionnaire,  questions  calling  for  extended  comments 

allowed  considerably  more  space  than  is  shown  here. 
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Center  For  Urban  Education 
Open  Enrollment 

INDIVIDUAL  LESSON  OBSERVATION  REPORT  -  SENDING  SCHOOLS 

School  _  Borough  _  Class  _ _  Grade  _  Date 

Teacher  '  s  Name  _ Sex  _  Observer  _ 

Length  of  observation  _  Activities  Observed  _ 


If  this  is  a  joint  observation,  check  here  _  and  record  name  of  other  observer 

_ .  Joint  observations  should  be  reported  by  each 

Observer  without  consultation.  (Note  to  observer:  The  question  numbers  correspond 
to  another  questionnaire  and  are  not  necessarily  consecutive.) 


1.  Was  grouping  employed  in  this  lesson? 

1,  Yes 

2.  No 

2.  If  yes,  please  explain  below  the  method  of  grouping  used  and  answer  questions 
2-7.  If  grouping  was  not  employed  please  go  directly  to  question  8. 

2.  Rationale  or  method  of  grouping  _ _ 


3.  Number  of  groups _ _ 

lw  Size  of  groups _ 

6.  If  any  groups  did  not  receive  direct  instruction  in  this  les¬ 
son,  how  would  you  rate  the  activities  of  the  groups? 

1.  Exceptionally  well  organized  and  meaningful 

2.  Organized  and  meaningful 

3.  Organized  but  little  meaning 

h.  Not  well  organized  but  meaningful 
5.  Not  well  organized  and  little  meaning 
8.  All  groups  received  direct  instruction 

7.  How  would  you  rate  teacher's  adaptation  of  response  and 
materials  to  the  number  of  students  in  the  group(s)  receiving 
direct  instruction? 

1.  Excellent  adaptation  to  unit  size: at  least  some 

things  done  unique  to  unit  size 

2.  Effective  efforts  made  to  utilize  group  size 

3.  Some  effort  made  to  adapt  to  unit  size 

h.  Little  or  no  effort  made  to  adapt  to  unit  size 
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,  for  the  remainder  of  this  questionnaire,  consider  only  the  group  cr  groups 
receiving  direct  instruction. 

8.  Content  of  lesson  observed 


1. 

Reading 

5. 

Social  Studies 

2. 

Spelling 

6. 

Music  or  Art 

3. 

Math 

7. 

Language  Arts 

h. 

Science 

8. 

Other 

9.  ^id  you  see  entire  lesson? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No,  I  missed  beginning 

3.  No,  I  missed  end 

1 ''ho  taught  this  lesson? 

1,  Regular  classroom  teacher 

2,  "Cluster  teacher" 

3,  Special  Staff.  Indicate  who:  _ _ 

h.  More  than  one  member  of  the  staff.  Indicate  who; 


11.  What  amount  of  planning  and  organization  was  evident  in  this  lesson? 

1.  Lesson  was  exceptionally  well  organized  and  planned 

2.  Lesson  was  well  organized  and  planned 

3.  Lesson  showed  some  signs  of  teacher  organization  and  planning 
!i.  Lesson  showed  few  or  no  signs  of  organization  or  planning 

12.  Nov  would  you  characterize  the  level  of  creativity  and  imagination  evidenced 

in  this  lesson? 

X 

1.  Extremely  creative  \  Why?  _ 

2 .  Moderately  creative  j 

3 .  Average  - 

U.  Somewhat  stereotyped  _ 

5.  Very  uncreative  and  stereotyped 

8.  Not  relevant  for  this  lesson. 

13.  To  what  extent  did  this  lesson  refer  to  earlier  material? 

1.  Considerable  reference  to  previous  lessons 

2.  Some  reference  to  previous  lessons 
No  reference  to  previous  lessons 

fi.  No  reason  for  reference  to  earlier  material 

lh.  To  what  extent  did  this  lesson  lay  a  foundation  for  future  lessons? 

1.  Considerable  possibility  for  continuity 

2.  Some  opportunity  for  continuity 

3.  Little  or  no  possibility  for  continuity 

8.  Little  possibility  for  continuity  in  the  material 
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15>.  To  what  extent  did  this  lesson  lay  a  foundation  for  independent  work? 

1.  Considerable  possibility  for  independent  work 

2.  Some  opportunity  for  indpendent  work 

3.  Little  or  no  possibility  for  independent  work 

8.  Little  possibility  for  independent  work  in  the  material 

17.  What  was  the  range  of  pupil  ability  in  the  lesson  group  (or  groups)  receiving 
direct  instruction? 

1.  All  of  above  average  ability 

2.  Average  and  above  average  ability 

3.  Above  average,  average,  and  below  average 
Jj.  All  above  average 

5.  Average  and  below  average 

6.  All  below  average 

18.  How  would  you  rate  the  teacher's  response  to  the  range  of  pupil  ability? 

1.  Effective  efforts  to  utilize  range  of  pupil  ability 

2.  Some  efforts  made  to  adapt  to  range  of  pupil  ability  levels 

3.  Little  or  no  effort  made  to  adapt  to  range  of  pupil  ability 

19.  To  what  extent,  and  how  effectively,  were  teaching  aids  utilized? 

1.  T'ide  variety  used  and  used  creatively  and  effectively 

2.  Wide  variety  used  but  not  particularly  effectively 

3.  Some  used  and  used  creatively  and  effectively 
Lu  Some  used  but  not  particularly  effectively 

9.  Little  or  no  use  of  teaching  aids 

8 .  Not  relevant 

Now  give  an  overall  rating  in  terms  of  the  criteria  underlined  for  the  group  or 
groups  you  observed  receiving  direct  instruction  in  this  lessor* 

20.  Hoxr  would  you  rate  the  children1 2 3 * 5  s  behavior? 

1.  Extremely  well  behaved 

2.  VJell  behaved 

3.  Some  well,  some  poorly  behaved 
U.  Mostly  poorly  behaved 

21.  How  would  you  rate  the  children1 s  interest  and  enthusiasm? 

1.  Outstanding 

2 .  Better  than  average 
3 •  Average 

a.  Below  average 

9.  Extremely  poor 

22.  Considering  the  lessen  you  have  just  seen  how  would  you  rate  the  participation 
of  the  children? 

1.  Every  or  almost  every  child  actively  involved 

2.  More  than  half  participated 

3.  About  half  participated 

a.  Less  than  half  participated 

5.  Few  children  participated  in  the  lesson 
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23.  Hew  would  you  rate  the  verbal  fluency  of  the  children  who  participated? 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Better  than  average 

3.  Average 

ii.  Below  Average 
5.  Extremely  poor 

2h.  How  many  children  volunteered  in  response  to  teacher  questions? 

1,  Every  or  almost  every  child 

2,  More  than  half  the  children 

3,  ’^bout  half  the  children 

a.  Less  than  half  the  children 
5.  Very  few  or  no  volunteering 
8.  Not  relevant  _  _  _ 


25.  How  many  children  raised  spontaneous  questions? 

1.  Every  or  almost  every  child 

2.  More  than  half  the  children 

3.  About  half  the  children 

Li.  Less  than  half  the  children 

5.  Very  few  or  no  children  raised  spontaneous  questions 
8 ,  Not  relevant 


26.  How  would  you  describe  the  teacher's  handling  of  the  children's  spontaneous 
questions? 

1.  Questions  were  welcomed  and  built  on 

2.  ^“uestions  were  answered  cursorily 

3.  Questions  were  ignored 

Li.  Questions  were  repressed 

8 .  Hot  relevant 


27.  How  would  you  rate  the  teacher's  verbal  communication  with  the  children? 

1.  Excellent 

2 .  Better  than  average 

3 .  Average 

Li.  Below  average 
5.  Extremely  poor 

28.  How  would  you  generally  rate  the  verbal  communication  among  the  children? 

1.  Excellent 

2.  Better  than  average 

3.  Average 

Li.  Below  average 
5.  Extremely  poor 
8.  Hot  relevant 
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29.  How  would  you  rate  the  teacher' s  communication  with  non-English  speaking 
children? 

1.  Excellent 

2.  Better  than  average 

3.  Average 

it.  Below  average 
5.  Extremely  poor 
8 .  Not  relevant 


30.  What  opportunities  were  there  for  the  child  to  relate  this  lessen  to  his 
background  and  experience? 

1.  Consistent  opportunities  for  child  to  relate  to  his  own  experience  and/or 
bring  experience  to  lesson 

2.  Some  opportunity  for  child  to  relate  lesson  to  his  experience  and  use 
experience  in  lesson 

3.  Lesson  was  remote  from  child's  experience 

8.  Question  not  applicable.  Explain:  _ _ 


Considering  the  ratings  you  have  given  above, what  final  evaluation  of  this  lesson 
would  you  make  in  terms  of  criteria  underlined? 

31.  How  typical  do  you  think  this  lesson  was  of  normal  functioning  in  this  class¬ 
room? 

1.  Completely  typical 

2 .  Reasonable  approximation 

3.  Less  than  reasonable  approximation.  Why?  _ 


32.  How  would  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen,  considering  the  amount  of 
material  covered? 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Better  than  average 

3.  Average 

h.  Below  average 
5 .  Extremely  poor 

33.  How  would  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen,  considering  the  depth  of 
lesson? 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Better  than  average 

3.  Average 

It.  Below  average 
5.  Extremely  poor 
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3lu  How  would  you  rate  the  lesson  you  have  just  seen,  considering  the  quality 
of  instruction? 

1.  Outstanding 

2.  Better  than  average 

3.  Average 

U.  3elow  average 
5.  Extremely  poor 


Additional  comments  on  class  observed: 
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TEACHER  BEHAVIOR  RECORD  1. 

School _  Borough _ Class _  Grade _  Date 

Teacher's  name _ _ _  Sex _  Observer _ _ 


Length  of  observation  Activities  observed _ 

If  this  is  a  joint  observation,  check  here  and  record  name  of  other  observer 

.  Joint  observations  should  be  reported  by  each  observer 
without  consultation. 

Instructions:  On  the  basis  of  teacher  behavior  observations  in  the  classroom, 
check  one  of  the  seven  choices  for  each  of  the  following  categories.  A  low  num¬ 
ber  indicates  that  a  person  is  more  like  the  description  on  the  left.  A  high 
number  indicates  that  a  person  is  more  like  the  description  on  the  right.  Number 
4  is  midway  between  each  pair  of  opposite  descriptions.  Number  4  represents  non¬ 
extreme,  average  behavior. 

Mid- 

_ _  Point _ 

1.  Autocratic :  told  pupils  Democratic :  encouraged 

each  step  to  take;  gave  ideas,  opinions,  and 

mandatory  directions;  _  decisions  of  pupils; 


intolerant  of  pupils'  ideas  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

guided  without  being 
mandatory 

2.  Aloof:  stiff  and  formal 
with  pupils;  focus  on  subject 
matter  and  routine;  pupils 
as  persons  ignored  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Responsive:  approachable  to 

all  students;  gave  en¬ 
couragement  and  spoke  to 
pupils  as  equals  recog¬ 
nized  individual  differ¬ 
ences 

3.  Dull:  uninteresting 
monotonous  explanations; 
lacked  enthusiasm;  not 
challenging  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Stimulating:  held  attention 

of  pupils'  enthusiastic; 
interesting  and  challeng- 
ing  material 

4.  Partial:  slighted  or 
criticized  a  few  pupils;  or 
gave  attention  and  special 
advantages  to  a  few  pupils  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Fair:  treated  all  pupils 

about  equally;  distributed 
attention  to  many  pupils 

5.  Apathetic:  listless; 
preoccupied;  bored  by 
pupils  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Alert:  bouyant;  construe- 

tively  busy;  wide-awake; 
interested  in  class  activity 

6.  Unsympathetic:  little 
concern  for  personal  problems 
of  pupils  or  pupil  failure; 
impatient  with  pupils  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Understanding:  patient 

and  sympathetic  with  pupil 
viewpoints  and  needs ; 
aware  of  pupil  problems 

7.  Stereotyped:  used  routine  Original:  used  unique 

procedures  without  variation;  ___  _ _ _  _ _  teaching  devices;  imagina- 

unimaginative  presentation  1234567  tive;  had  wide  variety 

of  illustrations 


8.  Harsh :  hypercritical;  Kindly:  pleasant  and 

cross;  sarcastic;  _  helpful  to  pupils;  friendly 

scolding  1234567  and  concerned 


(PLEASE  CONTINUE  ON  NEXT  PAGE) 
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Mid- 

Point 


9.  Inarticulate:  inaudible 
speech;  limited  expression; 
disagreeable  voice  tone; 
poor  inflection 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Fluent:  plainly  audible 

speech;  good  expression; 
agreeable  voice  tone; 
good  inflection 

10,  Unattractive:  untidy; 
inappropriately  dressed: 
poor  posture  and  bearing; 
distracting  personal  habits 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Attractive:  well-groomed 
and  dressed;  good  posture 
and  bearing;  no  distracting 
personal  habits 

11.  Evading:  avoided  re- 
sponsibility  and  decisions; 
assignments  and  directions 
indefinite'  help  inadequate 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Responsible:  made  required 
decisions;  conscientious; 
gave  definite  directions; 
thorough 

12.  Frratic:  impulsive: 
uncontrolled;  inconsistent 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Steady:  controlled;  stable; 

consistent;  predictable 

13.  Uncertain:  unsure  of 
self;  hesitant;  timid; 
faltering,  artificial 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Confident:  sure  of  self; 

self-confident;  undisturbed 
by  mistakes  and/or  criticism 

14.  Excitable:  easily 
disturbed  and  upset; 
jumpy,  nervous 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Calm:  seemed  at  ease  at  all 

times;  poised;  dignified 
but  not  stiff  or  formal 

15.  Disorganized:  objectives 
not  apparent;  explanations 
not  to  the  point;  wasted 
time;  easily  distracted 
from  matter  at  hand  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Systematic:  careful  plan¬ 

ning;  gave  reasonable  expla¬ 
nations;  objectives  appar¬ 
ent;  not  easily  distracted 

16.  Inflexible:  rigid  in 
conforming  to  routine;  made 
no  attempt  to  adapt 
materials  and  activities 
to  individual  pupils 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Adaptable:  flexible  in 

adapting  explanations; 
individualized  materials 
for  pupils  as  required; 
adapted  activities  to  pupils 

17.  Pessimistic:  skeptical; 
unhappy;  noted  mistakes 
more  than  good  points; 
frowned  1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Optimistic:  cheerful;  good- 

natured;  genial;  looked  on 
bright  side;  called 
attention  to  good  points 

18.  Immature:  naive-  self- 
pitying;  demanding- 
boastful;  conceited 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Integrated:  maintained 

class  as  center  of  activity; 
kept  self  out  of  spotlight; 
mature;  emotionally  well 
controlled 

19.  Marrow:  limited  back- 
ground  in  subject  or 
material:  poor  scholarship; 
incomplete  or  inaccurate 
information 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Broad:  good  background  in 
subject;  good  scholarship; 
gave  complete  and  accurate 
answers  to  questions 
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OPEN  ENROLLMENT 


Sending  and  Receiving  Schools 
General  School  Report  -  End  of  First  Visit 

School _  Borough _  Date _ _  Observer _ 


1.  How  would  you  rate  the  appearance  of  the  building? 

1.  extremely  attractive 

2.  of  greater  than  average  attractiveness 

3.  average 

h.  of  less  than  average  attractiveness 
generally  unattractive 

2,  How  would  you  rate  the  general  appearance  of  the  classrooms  you  have  seen? 


1.  consistently  very  attractive 

2.  most  rooms  attractive 

3.  some  classrooms  attractive 

Lu  most  of  the  classrooms  were  unattractive 
5.  classrooms  were  consistently  unattractive 

3.  What  is  the  general  school  climate? 


1.  extremely  positive 

2.  positive 

3 .  average 
Ii.  negative 

5.  extremely  negative 


It.  How  would  you  rate  the  general  attitude  of  the  administrative  staff? 


1.  extremely  positive 

2.  positive 

3.  average 
Li.  negative 

5.  extremely  negative 

5.  How  would  you  characterize  the  attitude  of  the  administrative  staff  towards 
the  OE  program  in  general?  (not  as  it  affects  this  school  only) 

1.  completely  positive 

2.  positive  but  with  some  reservations 

3 .  ambivalent 

li.  negative  but  not  completely 
5.  completely  negative 

6.  How  would  you  characterize  the  attitude  of  the  teaching  staff  towards  the 
OE  program  in  general?  (not  as  it  affects  this  school  only) 

1.  completely  positive 

2.  positive  but  with  some  reservations 

3.  ambivalent 

It.  negative  but  not  completely 
5.  completely  negative 
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7.  hat  was  the  'eneral  attitude  of  the  teaching  staff  towards  the  children? 


3. 


1.  extremely  positive 

2.  positive 

3 .  average 
it.  negative 

5.  extremely  negative 

hat  •'as  t he  general  attitude  of  the  children  toward  the  teaching  staff? 


1.  extremely  positive 

2.  positive 

3 .  average 
h .  ne  gative 

5.  extremely  negative 


9.  How  would  you  characterize  discipline  in  these  classes? 


1.  Sufficient  control  and  quiet  for  excellent  learning  atmosphere 

2.  Sufficient  control  and  quiet  for  a  good  learning  atmosphere 

3.  Sufficient  control  and  quiet  for  an  average  learning  atmosphere 

h.  Lack  of  sufficient  control  and  quiet  for  an  average  learning  atmosphere 

5>.  Too  chaotic  and  noisy  for  learning. 


Additional  comments 


10.  How  would  you  describe  the  interaction  among  the  children? 


1.  extremely  positive 

2.  positive 

3 .  average 
Li.  negative 

5.  extrenely  negative 

if  you  circled  option  h  or  5,  in  question  10,  please  explain  why. 


11.  •fhat  do  you  believe  was  the  single  most  effective  feature  in  the  classrooms 
you  visited? 


12.  -?hat  other  effective  features  did  you  see? 
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13.  What,  if  any,  special  classroom  problems  do  you  think  are  particular  to 
or  especially  acute  in  this  school? 


l4.  If  the  instruction  you  have  seen  was  typical  of  this  school,  how  would 
you  feel  about  having  a  child  of  your  own  enrolled? 

1.  enthusiastic 

2.  positive  but  with  some  reservations 

3.  ambivalent 

b.  negative  but  not  completely 
5.  completely  negative 

15-  Assuming  the  pupil  day  in  the  average  school  costs  $x,  how  much  was  the 
pupil  day  you  saw  worth? 

1.  less  than  x 

2.  x 

3.  2x 


Additional  Comments 
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OPEN  ENROLLMENT 

General  School  Report  -  End  of  First  Visit 
OE  RECEIVING  SCHOOL  SUPPLEMENTARY  QUESTIONNAIRE 


16.  How  would  you  characterize  the  attitude  of  the  administrative  staff  towards 
the  OE  program  in  their  school? 


1.  completely  positive 

2.  positive  but  with  some  reservations 

3.  ambivalent 

4.  negative  but  not  completely 

5.  completely  negative 


17.  How  would  you  characterize  the  attitude  of  the  teaching  staff  towards  the 
OE  program  in  their  school? 


1.  completely  positive 

2.  positive  but  with  some  reservations 

3.  ambivalent 

4.  negative  but  not  completely 

5.  completely  negative 

l8.  Uhat,  if  any,  problems  do  you  believe  the  OE  program  is  responsible  for  in 
this  school? 


19.  V/hat,  if  any,  advantages  do  you  believe  the  OE  program  is  responsible  for  in 
this  school? 


20. 


'.■/hat ,  if  any,  problems  do  you  attribute  to  the  fact  that  some  children  are 
bussed  into  this  school? 
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21.  If  the  instruction  you  have  seen  was  typical  of  all  OE  schools,  how  would 
you  feel  about  having  a  child  of  your  own  enrolled  in  an  OE  school?  --if 
you  were  a  parent  of  a  resident  child? 

1.  enthusiastic 

2.  positive  but  with  some  reservations 

3 .  ambivalent 

4.  negative  but  not  completely 

5 .  completely  negative 

22.  If  the  instruction  you  have  seen  was  typical  of  all  OE  schools,  how  would 
you  feel  about  having  a  child  of  your  own  enrolled  in  an  OE  school?  --  if 
you  were  a  parent  of  an  OE  child? 

1.  enthusiastic 

2.  positive  but  with  some  reservations 

3.  ambivalent 

4.  negative  but  not  completely 

5.  completely  negative 

23.  If  these  classes  were  typical  of  the  quality  of  instruction  in  all  OE  schools 
how  would  you  feel  about  the  OE  program  in  general? 

1.  retain  as  is 

2.  slightly  change 

3 .  strongly  modify 

4.  abolish 

24.  Please  give  further  explanation  of  your  above  answer 


25.  Assuming  the  pupil  day  in  the  average  school  costs  $X,  how  much  was  the 
pupil  day  you  saw  worth? 

1.  less  than  X 

2.  X 

3.  2X 


LUNCH  PERIOD 
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1.  VJhere  are  the  students'  eating  facilities? 

1.  separate  lunch  room 

2.  classroom 

3 .  auditorium 

4.  other  (specify)  _ 

2.  How  would  you  describe  the  physical  appearance  of  the  dining  area? 

1.  extremely  attractive 

2.  more  attractive  than  the  average 

3 .  average 

4.  less  attractive  than  the  average 

5 .  very  unattractive 

3-  How  would  you  describe  the  physical  accommodations  of  the  dining  area? 

1.  more  than  adequate 

2 .  adequate 

3.  crowded 

4.  How  would  you  rate  discipline  in  the  dining  area? 

1.  overly  controlled 

2.  well  controlled 

3.  poorly  controlled 

4.  no  control 

5.  How  would  you  describe  the  atmosphere  in  the  dining  area? 

1.  relaxed  and  congenial 

2.  strict  yet  congenial 

3.  overstrict  and  cold 

4.  chaotic 

6.  vrhat  percentage  of  the  receiving  children  eat  lunch  in  school? 

1.  75  -  100$ 

2.  50  -  7 % 

3.  25  -  49 i 

4.  0  -  24$ 

7.  Are  the  pupils  assigned  specific  seats  in  the  dining  area? 

Yes  No 

(if  yes)  To  what  extent  is  the  seating  of  OE  and  receiving  children  mixed 

8.  How  would  you  describe  the  interaction  among  the  OE  and  receiving  pupils? 

1.  extremely  positive 

2.  positive 

3.  average 

4 .  negative 

5-  extremely  negative 

6.  no  possibilities  for  interaction;  since  no  resident  pupils 
(if  you  answered  4  or  5)  Why? 
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Open  Enrollment  Program 
General  Classroom  Report  -  Receiving  Schools 

S  choo  1 _ Borough _ C  las  s _ Grade _ Date 

Teacher's  Name _ Sex _ Observer _ 

Length  of  observation _ Lessons  observed  in  this  class:  _ 


If  this  is  a  joint  observation,  check  here _ and  record  name  of  other  observer 

_ .  Joint  observations  should  be  reported  by  each 

observer  without  consultation. 

1.  What  was  the  size  of  the  class? _ 

2.  How  many  OE  pupils  were  in  the  class?  _  (Please  ask  teacher.) 

3.  How  would  you  rate  the  attractiveness  of  the  classroom? 

1.  Very  attractive 

2.  More  attractive  than  usual 

3.  Of  average  attractiveness 

4.  Less  than  averagely  attractive 

5 .  Unattractive 

4.  How  would  you  describe  the  classroom  atmosphere  in  terms  of  discipline  and  in 
terms  of  warmth? 

1.  Undisciplined  and  warm 

2.  Undisciplined  and  cold 

3.  Disciplined  yet  congenial  or  warm 

4.  Disciplined  and  cold 

5.  Overdisciplined  yet  warm 

6.  Overdisciplined  and  cold 

5.  How  would  you  describe  the  overall  integration  of  OE  children  into  the  activi¬ 
ties  you  observed? 

1.  Extremely  well  integrated 

2.  Well  integrated 

3 .  Average 

4.  Poorly  integrated 

5.  Little  or  no  integration 

8.  I  could  not  distinguish  OE  children 

6.  How  would  you  describe  the  overall  inter-relationships  among  the  children? 

1.  Extremely  positive 

2.  Positive 

3.  Average 

4.  Negative 

5.  Extremely  Negative 
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Open  Enrollment  Program 
General  Classroom  Report  -  Sending  Schools 

School  _  Borough  _  Class  _  Grade  _  Date 

Teacher's  name  _  Sex  _  Observer  _ 

Length  of  observation  _  Lessons  observed  in  this  class:  _ 


If  this  is  a  joint  observation,  check  here  _  and  record  name  of  other  observer 

_ .  Joint  observations  should  be  reported  by  each 

observer  without  consultation.  (Note  to  observer:  The  question  numbers  correspond 
to  another  questionnaire  and  are  not  necessarily  consecutive.) 


1,  What  was  the  size  of  the  class? 


3.  How  would  you  rate  the  attractiveness  of  the  classroom? 

1.  Very  attractive 

2.  More  attractive  than  usual 

3.  Of  average  attractiveness 

Lu  Less  than  averagely  attractive 
5>.  Unattractive 

h.  How  would  you  describe  the  classroom  atmosphere  in  terms  of  discipline  and  in 
terms  of  warmth? 

1.  Undisciplined  and  warm 

2.  Undisciplined  and  cold 

3.  Disciplined  yet  congenial  or  warm 
U,  Disciplined  and  cold 

5.  Overdisciplined  yet  warm 

6.  Overdisciplined  and  cold 

6,  How  would  you  describe  the  overall  inter-relation3hips  among  the  children? 

1.  Extremely  positive 

2.  Positive 

3 .  Average 
h .  Negative 

5.  Extremely  Negative 
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Open  Enrollment  Program 


PRINCIPAL’S  INTERVIEW  -  RECEIVING  SCHOOL 

As  you  know,  we  are  studying  the  Open  Enrollment  Program.  We  would  like  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions  relating  to  your  perceptions  of  that  program.  Your  answers  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Only  the  project  director  and  his  immediate  staff  will  see 
any  record  of  this  interview.  Neither  you  nor  your  school  will  ever  be  identified  in 
any  way  in  our  reports. 

S  choo  1 _ Borough _ Dat  e _ Int  e  rvi  e  we  r _ 


Principal's  Name: _ 

(interviewer  fill  in)  Approx.  Age: _ M _ F _ N _ PR _ WH _ 

(Note  to  observers:  The  numbering  which  follows  corresponds  to  another  questionnaire 
and  is  not  necessarily  consecutive.) 


3.  What  year  was  this  school  first  designated  a  receiving  school?  _ 

5.  How  did  you  feel  about  the  OE  program  when  it  began?  (circle  number) 

1.  Enthusiastic 

2.  Positive,  but  not  enthusiastic 

3.  Slightly  positive 

4.  Slightly  negative 

5.  Strongly  negative 

Why? 


6.  How  do  you  feel  about  the  program  now?  (circle  number) 

1.  Enthusiastic 

2.  Positive,  but  not  enthusiastic 

3.  Slightly  positive 

4.  Slightly  negative 

5.  Strongly  negative 

Why?  (Note  to  observers:  If  opinion  changed,  be  sure  to  elicit  reasons  why). 


7.  Were  space  additions,  changes  or  adjustments  made  to  accommodate  the  program? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8.  If  yes,  what?  When? 
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9-  Do  the  teachers  and  staff  discuss  the  OE  program  with  you? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

10.  If  yes:  l)  Frequently  2)  Infrequently 

a)  at  conferences  b)  staff  meetings 

c)  private  conversations  d)  other 

11.  ■'hat  is  your  impression  of  their  reaction  to  the  OE  program? 


a.  All  b.  Most  c.  Half  d.  Few  e.  None 


Enthusiastic 

Positive,  but 
not  enthusiastic 

Slightly  positive 

Slightly  negative 

Strongly  negative 

Why? 


12.  Have  steps  been  taken  to  increase  the  understanding  and  effectiveness  of 

teachers  involved  in  the  program?  (e.g.,  in-service  training  or  workshops,  etc.) 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8.  Don't  know 
If  yes,  what?  When? 


13-  How  many  staff  members  participate? 


1. 

All 

2. 

Most 

3. 

Half 

4. 

Few 

It.  How  effective  do  you  think  these  methods  are?  (circle  number) 

1.  Extremely  effective 

2.  Moderately  effective 

3.  Slightly  effective 

4.  Not  effective 


Why? 
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16.  Have  there  been  changes  in  the  rate  of  application  for  transfers,  resign- 


ations, 

or  retirement  by  staff  members 

since  the  beginning  of  the  program? 

1. 

Substantial  increase 

2. 

Moderate  increase 

3. 

No  change 

4. 

Moderate  decrease 

5. 

Substantial  decrease 

8. 

Don't  know 

If  changes  have  occurred,  how  many  of 

these  changes  can  be  attributed  directly 

to  the 

program? 

1. 

All 

2. 

Most 

3. 

Half 

4. 

Few 

5. 

None 

8. 

Don't  know 

Why? 

18.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions,  if  staff  attrition  does  result  from  the  program, 
for  encouraging  teachers  to  remain  or  attracting  new  recruits? 


19.  Have  the  parents  discussed  the  OE  Program  with  you? 

1.  Yes,  frequently 

2.  Yes,  infrequently 

3.  No 

20.  What  is  your  perception  of  their  reaction  to  the  OE  program? 


a.  All 

b.  Most 

c.  Half 

d.  Few 

e .  None 

1. 

Enthusiastic 

2. 

Positive,  but 
not  enthusiastic 

3. 

Slightly  positive 

4. 

Slightly  negative 

5. 

Strongly  negative 

Why? 


21.  Were  steps  taken  to  increase  the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  resident 
parents? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8 .  Don ’ t  know 


If  yes,  what?  When? 
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(if  yes)  what  iegree  of  success  do  you  feel  was  achieved  with  these  efforts? 

1.  Great  success  in  increasing  understanding  and  cooperation 

2.  Moderate  success 

3.  Little  success 

4.  Unsuccessful 

5.  Don't  know 

23.  Do  the  OE  parents  discuss  the  program  with  you? 

1.  Yes,  frequently 

2.  Yes,  infrequently 

3.  No 

2  .  What  is  your  perception  of  their  reaction  to  the  OE  program? 


a.  All 

b.  Most 

c.  Half 

d.  Few 

e .  None 

1. 

Enthusiastic 

2. 

Positive,  but 
not  enthusiastic 

3. 

Slightly  positive 

4. 

Slightly  negative 

5. 

Strongly  negative 

Why? 


25.  'That  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  student  body  to  the  OE  program  and  in 
particular  what  is  their  reaction  to  those  students  who  transfer? 

(Check _ if  don't  know) 


26.  We re  any  steps  taken  to  increase  the  resident  pupil's  understanding  of  the 

program? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8 .  Don ' t  know 


If  yes,  what? 


When? 
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27,  (if  yes)  what  degree  of  success  do  you  feel  was  achieved  in  increasing  under¬ 
standing  with  these  efforts? 

1  Great  success 

2.  Moderate  success 

3.  Little  success 

4.  Unsuccessful 
8.  Don't  know 


28.  From  your  contacts  and  conversations  with  parents  who  transfer  their  children, 
what  seem  to  be  the  most  prevalent  reasons  for  applying  to  the  OE  program? 
(Note  to  observer:  Try  to  elicit  at  least  three  reasons.) 

(Check _ if  don't  know) 


29.  Do  you  feel  that  the  children  who  enter  the  OE  program  are  a  typical 
representation  of  the  student  body  in  the  sending  school? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8 .  Don ’ t  know 


30.  If  no,  what  type  of  children  do  you  feel  are 


a.  Over-represented 


b.  Under-represented 


31.  Have  any  of  the  OE  parents  withdrawn  their  children  and  returned  them  to  the 
sending  school? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8.  Don't  know 

(if  yes,  answer  question  33-36) 

32.  Approximately  how  many  children  return  each  year?  _ 

33.  What  reasons  are  given  for  withdrawal  from  the  program? 

(Check  here _ if  don't  know) 
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36.  Do  there  seem  to  be  certain  kinds  or  types  of  children  who  drop  out? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8.  Don't  know 
(if  yes,  what?) 


37-  Considering  these  drop-outs,  in  general,  how  many  years  do  they  stay  in  the 
OE  program  before  dropping  out? _ 


Now  let's  consider  other  aspects  of  the  OE  program's  impact  on  your  school. 

36.  Since  the  inception  of  the  OE  program,  have  there  been  changes  in  the  attitude 
and  behavior  of  the  resident  children? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8 .  Don ' t  know 

39-  (if  yes)  were  these  changes  (Check  one  in  each  column) 

1.  Positive  l)  Substantially 

2)  Moderately 

2.  Negative  3)  Slightly 

40.  How  many  of  these  changes  do  you  attribute  to  the  program? 

1.  All 

2.  Most 

3.  Half 

4. -  Few 

5 .  None 

8.  Don't  know 

41.  (if  2-5  above)  what  other  factors  account  for  these  changes? 


42.  Since  the  inception  of  the  program  have  there  been  changes  in  the  levels  of 
achievement  of  the  resident  children? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8.  Don't  know 

43.  (if  yes)  were  these  changes  (check  one  in  each  column) 


1. 

Higher 

1) 

2) 

Substantially 

Moderately 

2. 

Lower 

3) 

Slightly 

How  many  of  these  changes  do  you  attribute  to  the  program? 


1.  All 

2.  Most 

3.  Half 
U.  Few 
5  •  None 

8 .  Don ' t  know 

(if  2-5  above)  what  other  factors  account  for  these  changes? 


In  your  experience  is  there  generally  a  change  in  the  personal  social  adjust¬ 
ment  of  OE  children  after  they  enter  the  receiving  school? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8.  Don't  know 


yes ,  are  these  changes 

(Circle  one  in  each  column) 

1.  Higher 

1)  Substantially 

2)  Moderately 

2 .  Lower 

3)  Slightly 

To  what  do  you  attribute  these  changes? 


In  your  experience  is  there  a  relationship  between  the  OE  child's  social  adjust¬ 
ment  and  the  grade  he  enters  the  OE  program? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8.  Don't  know 
If  yes,  what? 


In  your  experience  is  there  a  change  in  the  levels  of  achievement  of  OE 
children  after  they  enter  the  receiving  school? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8.  Don't  know 

If  yes,  are  they  (Circle  one  in  each  column) 

1.  Higher  1)  Substantially 

2)  Moderately 

2.  Lower  3)  Slightly 

To  what  do  you  attribute  these  changes? 
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51.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  OE  child's  level  of  achievement  in  the 
receiving  school  and  the  grade  he  entered  the  OE  program? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8.  Don't  know 
If  yes,  what? 


52.  Do  you  feel  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  OE  child's  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  when  he  enters  the  OE  program  and  his  later  academic  progress? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8 .  Don '  t  know 
If  yes,  please  explain 


53-  Consider  your  perception  of  the  ideal  OE  program. 

a.  What  children  would  you  admit  to  the  program  in  terms  of  behavior 
and  achievement? 

b.  At  which  grade  levels  would  you  admit  these  students  to  the  program? 


54. 


Considering  the  OE  program  as  it  has  been  organized  and  administered  this 
year,  what  in  your  opinion  are  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  program? 
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55.  In  the  same  vein,  what  do  you  think  are  the  most  valuable  contributions  of 
the  OE  program? 


56.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  improving  the  program? 


57.  Do  you  think  the  program  should  be:  (circle  number) 

1.  Continued  as  is 

2.  Continued  with  modifications 

3 .  Expanded 

4.  Expanded  with  modifications 

5.  Abolished 

6.  Undecided 

Why? 


58.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  additional  comments  or  mention  some  aspects  we  may 
have  neglected? 


(Note  to  observer:  Please  make  additional  comments  you  may  have  about  this  interview 
on  the  back  of  the  page.) 
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Center  for  Urban  Education 
Open  Enrollment  Program 
PRINCIPAL'S  INTERVIEW  -  SENDING  SCHOOL 


As  you  know,  we  are  studying  the  Open  Enrollment  Program.  We  would  like  to  ask  you 
a  few  questions  relating  to  your  perceptions  of  that  program.  Your  answers  will  be 
held  in  strict  confidence.  Only  the  project  director  and  his  immediate  staff  will 
see  any  record  of  this  interview.  Neither  you  nor  your  school  will  ever  be  identi¬ 
fied  in  any  way  in  our  reports. 


School  _  Borough  _ Date  _  Interviewer  _ 

Principal's  Name:  _ 

(Interviewer  fill  in)  Approx.  Age:  _  M _  F _  N  _  FR  _ WH  _ 

(Note  to  observers:  The  numbering  which  follows  corresponds  to  another  question¬ 
naire  and  is  not  necessarily  consecutive.) 

1.  How  long  have  you  been  principal  at  this  school?  _ 

2.  What  did  you  do  before  becoming  principal  here?  _ 

At  what  school?  _  Where?  _ _ 

For  how  long?  _ 

3.  What  year  was  this  school  first  designated  a  sending  school?  _ 

U.  Pas  the  OE  program  affected  your  school?  l)  Yes  2)  No 

If  yes,  how?  To  what  extent? 


5.  How  did  you  feel  about  uhe  OE  program  when  it  began?  (circle  number) 

1.  Enthusiastic 

2.  Positive,  but  not  enthusiastic 

3.  Slightly  positive 
Ii.  Slightly  negative 
3.  Strongly  negative 


Why? 
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6*  How  do  you  feel  about  the  Program  now?  (circle  number) 

1,  Enthusiastic 

2,  Positive,  but  not  enthusiastic 

3,  Slightly  positive 
la.  Slightly  negative 
5.  Strongly  negative 

Why?  vNote  to  observers:  If  opinion  changed,  be  sure  to  elicit  reasons  why?) 


9.  Do  the  teachers  and  staff  discuss  the  OE  program  with  you?  1.  Tes  2,  No 

10.  If  yes:  l)  Frequently  2)  Infrequently 

a)  At  conferences  b)  Staff  meetings 

e)  Private  conversations  d)  Others 

11.  What  is  your  impression  of  their  reaction  to  the  OE  program? 

a.  All  b.  Most  c .  Half  d.  Few  e.  None 

1.  Enthusiastic _ 

2.  Positive,  but 

not  enthusiastic _ 

3.  Slightly  positive _ 

la.  Slightly  negative 

5,  Strongly  negative _ 

Why? 


16.  Have  there  been  changes  in  the  rate  of  application  for  transfers,  resignations 
or  retirement  by  staff  members  since  the  beginning  of  the  program? 

1.  Substantial  increase 

2.  Moderate  increase 

3.  No  change 

lu  Moderate  decrease 
5.  Substantial  decrease 
8.  Don't  know 

17,  If  changes  have  occurred,  how  many  of  these  changes  can  be  attributed  directly 
to  the  Program? 

1.  All 

2 .  Most 

3.  Half 
Ii.  Few 
5 .  None 

8 ,  Don 1 1  know 

Why? 
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18.  Db  70U  have  any  suggestions,  if  staff  attrition  does  result  from  the  program, 
for  encouraging  teachers  to  remain  or  attracting  new  recruits? 


19. 


21. 


Have  the  parents  discussed  the  OE  program  with  you? 

1.  Yes,  frequently 

2.  Yes,  infrequently 

3.  No 

What  is  your  perception  of  their  reaction  to  the  OE  program? 


a.  All  b.  Most  c.  Half  d.  Few  e.  None 


Enthusiastic 

1 

, 

Positive,  but 

not  enthusiastic 

Slightlv  positive 

Slightly  negative 

Strongly  negative 

r'f 

1 

22.  Were  steps  taken  to  increase  the  understanding  and  cooperation  of  parents? 

1,  Yes 

2.  No 

8.  Don't  know 
If  yes,  what?  When? 


23.  2lf  yes)  what  degree  of  success  do  you  feel  was  achieved  with  these  efforts? 

1.  Ireat  success  in  increasing  understanding  and  cooperation 

2.  .federate  success 

3.  Little  success 
L.  Unsuccessful 

8 .  Don ' t  know 
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26.  What  has  been  the  reaction  of  the  student  body  to  the  OE  program  and  in 
Particular  what  is  their  reaction  to  those  students  who  transfer? 

(Check  If  don't  know) 


27.  Were  any  steps  taken  to  increase  the  pupil's  understanding  of  the  program? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8.  Don't  know 
If  yes,  what?  When? 


28.  (If  yes)  vrhat  degree  of  success  do  you  feel  was  achieved  in  increasing  under- 

with  these  efforts? 

1.  Great  success 

2.  Moderate  success 

3.  Little  success 
U.  Unsuccessful 

8 .  Don ' t  know 

29.  From  your  contacts  and  conversations  with  parents  who  transfer  their  children, 
what  seem  to  be  the  most  prevalent  reasons  for  applying  to  the  OE  program? 
(Note  to  observer:  Try  to  elicit  at  least  three  reasons.) 

(Check _ if  don't  know) 


30.  Do  you  feel  that  the  children  who  enter  the  OE  Program  are  a  typical  reprenta- 
tion  of  the  student  body  in  the  sending  school? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

3 .  Don' t  know 
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31.  If  no,  what  tyne  of  children  do  you  fe°l  are 
a.  Over-represented _  _ 


b.  Under-represented 


32.  Have  any  of  the  OS  parents  withdrawn  their  children  and  returned  them  to  the 
sending  school? 

1.  Yes 

2 .  Mo 

8.  Don't  know 

(If  yes,  answer  questions  33-38) 

33.  Approximately  how  many  children  return  each  year?  _ 

3h.  What  reasons  are  given  for  withdrawal  from  the  program? 

(Check  here _ if  don't  know) 


35.  Do  there  seem  to  be  certain  kinds  or  types  of  children  who  drop  out? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

0 .  Don ' t  know 
(If  yes,  what? ) 


36.  Considering  these  drop-outs,  in  general,  how  many  years  do  they 

stay  in  the  OE  program  before  dropping  out?  _ 

37.  What  effect  does  the  OE  experience  seem  to  have  on  the  achievement 

level  of  returning  students?  (Check _ if  don't  know) 


38.  What  effect  does  the  OE  experience  seem  to  have  on  the  attitude  of 
returning  students? 

(Check  if  don't  know) 
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Now  let’s  consider  other  aspects  of  the  OE  program's  impact  on  your  school. 

39.  Since  the  inception  of  the  OE  program,  have  there  been  changes  in  the 
attitude  and  behavior  of  the  children  who  remain? 

1«  Yes 
2.  No 

8.  Don’t  know 

UO.  (If  yes)  were  these  changes  (Check  one  in  each  column) 

1.  Positive  l) Substantially 

2) Moderately 

2.  Negative  3) Slightly 

Ul.  How  many  of  these  changes  do  you  attribute  to  the  program? 

1.  All 

2.  Most 

3.  Half 
U.  Few 

3.  None 

8 .  Don ' t  know 

Ii2.  (If  2-3  above)  what  other  factors  account  for  these  changes? 


h3»  Since  the  inception  of  the  program  have  there  been  changes  in  the  levels  of 
achievement  of  the  children  who  remain? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8 .  Don 1 2 3 1  know 

IU.  (If  yes)  were  these  changes  (Check  one  in  each  column.) 

1.  Higher  l)  Substantially 

2)  Moderately 

2.  Lower  3)  Slightly 

Ii3.  How  many  of  these  changes  do  you  attribute  to  the  program? 

1.  All 

2.  Most 

3.  Half 
U.  Few 

3.  None 

8.  Don't  know 
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U6.  (If  2-5  above)  what  other  factors  account  for  these  changes? 


Ii9.  In  your  experience  is  there  a  relationship  between  the  OE  child's  social 
adjustment  and  the  grade  he  enters  the  OE  program? 

1.  Yes 

2.  No 

8.  Don't  Know 
If  yes,  what? 


52.  Is  there  a  relationship  between  the  OE  child's  level  of  achievement  in  the 
receiving  school  and  the  grade  he  entered  the  OE  program? 

1 .  Yes 

2.  No 

8 .  Don ' t  know 
If  Yes,  what? 


53.  Do  you  feel  there  is  a  relationship  between  the  OE  child's  level  of  achieve¬ 
ment  when  he  enters  the  OE  program  and  his  later  academic  progress? 

1 .  Yes 

2.  Ho 

6 .  Don ' t  know 


If  yes,  please  explain. 
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5U.  Consider  your  perception  of  the  ideal  OE  program. 

a.  What  children  would  you  admit  to  the  program  in  terms  of  behavior 
and  achievement ? 


b.  At  which  grade  levels  would  you  admit  these  students  to  the  program? 


55,  Considering  the  OE  program  as  it  has  beenorganized  and  administered  this  year, 
what  in  your  opinion  are  the  major  weaknesses  of  the  program? 
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56.  In  the  same  vein,  what  do  you  think  are  the  most  valuable  contributions  of 
the  OE  program'; 


57.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  for  improving  the  program? 


58.  Do  you  think  the  program  should  be:  (circle  number) 

1.  Continued  as  is 

2.  Continued  with  modifications 

3.  Expanded 

l»,  Expanded  with  modifications 

5.  Abolished 

6, *  Undecided 

Why? 


59.  Do  you  wish  to  make  any  additional  comments  or  mention  some  aspects  we  may 
have  neglected? 


(Note  to  observer:  Please  make  any  additional  comments  you  may  have  about  this 
interview  on  the  back  of  the  page.) 
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A  SPECIAL  ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM  OF  QUALITY  INTEGRATED 
EDUCATION  FOR  SCHOOLS  IN  TRANSITIONAL  AREAS 


The  program  under  review  is  titled:  'A  Special  Enrichment  Program 
of  Quality  Integrated  Education  for  Schools  in  Transitional  Areas . " 

Its  major  concern  is  for  schools  in  communities  that  are  "in  process 
of  social  and  economic  transition, "  and  its  goals  are  to  contribute 
to  community  stability  through  increased  specialized  services  to  meet 
individual  pupil  needs. 

The  program  provides  additional  teaching  and  non-teaching  staff 
so  that  specific  services  of  corrective  reading,  counseling,  special 
classes,  and  reduced  class  size  may  be  provided. 

The  program  functions  in  79  elementary  and  37  junior  high  schools, 
many  of  which  were  already  designated  as  special  service  schools.  Also, 
migration  had  already  produced  an  imbalance  of  ethnic  groups  in  many 
schools  so  that  for  these  schools  the  designation  of  "transitional"  was 
invalid . 

For  this  evaluation,  a  sample  of  20  elementary  schools  and  6  junior 
high  schools  was  selected  where  special  service  programs  were  not 
operating  and  where  ethnic  groups  included  35  per  cent  or  more  of  "others" 

It  was  decided  to  concentrate  in  this  study  upon  the  types  and  uses 
of  specialist  services,  the  changes  in  ethnic  groupings,  the  changes 
in  pupils'  achievement,  and  the  views  of  professional  staff  of  the 
effectiveness  of  the  program. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  principals  and  to  teachers  of  long 
service  in  the  sample  schools.  Data  were  collected  from  these  question¬ 
naires  which  indicated  that  principals  and  teachers  tend  to  view  programs 
differently.  It  was  evident  that  some  teachers  failed  to  view  the 
program  at  all;  they  did  not  know  it  existed  in  their  school. 

Principals  said  they  were  pleased  with  the  assignment  of  new 
personnel  and  reported  that  they  had  assigned  teacher-specialists  to 
programs  of  remedial  reading,  of  enrichment  work  in  art  and  music, 
and  of  teacher  training  in  their  schools.  They  reported  organizing 
a  small  number  of  classes  for  gifted  children  and  many  groups  for 
improvement  in  reading  and  coaching  in  mathematics.  They  reported  that 
the  parents  of  the  children  receiving  additional  aid  showed  increased 
interest  and  cooperation  regarding  school  matters. 

Nevertheless,  principals  did  not  feel  this  program  would  be 
effective  in  reducing  the  migration  of  middle-class  families  from 
their  communities.  They  ascribed  migration  to  the  influx  of  minority 
group  families,  to  increased  delinquency  in  the  area,  and  to  the  desire 
for  better  housing.  Still,  they  called  for  continuation  of  this  program, 
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seeing  it  as  an  improvement  in  school  services  for  those  enrolled. 

Teachers  tended  to  agree  with  principals  in  their  evaluation  of 
the  program's  effectiveness,  and  they  stated  similar  causes  for  the 
migration  out  of  their  communities.  They,  too,  recommended  that  the 

program  be  continued  — :and  increased and  expanded — with  special 

stress  upon  informing  teachers  and  parents  about  the  program. 

Teachers  commented  favorably  upon  increased  library  services,  more 
remedial  classes,  and  some  enrichment  opportunities  in  music  and  art. 

A  larger  proportion  of  elementary  teachers  than  junior  high  teachers 
noted  a  positive  impact  of  the  program  on  parents.  Some  teachers  were 
aware  that  guidance  counselors  had  been  added,  but  they  were  divided 
in  reporting  more  service  to  pupils. 

Data  on  ethnic  groups  in  the  schools  were  obtained  from  the  Board  of 
Education  in  reports  of  October  1964,  October  1965,  and  October  1966. 

In  the  20  sample  elementary  schools,  the  Puerto  Rican  population 
increased  20  per  cent  from  1964  to  1965  and  gained  1  per  cent  more  from 
1965  to  1966  (from  1,885  pupils  in  1964  to  2,616  in  1965  to  2,648  in 
1966). 

The  Negro  population  in  the  20  elementary  schools  rose  17  per  cent 
from  1964  to  1965  and  then  rose  10  per  cent  more  from  1965  to  1966  (from 
6,705  pupils  in  1964  to  8,638  in  1965  to  9,493  in  1966). 

others1'  in  the  20  elementary  schools  dropped  50  per  cent  from 
1964  to  1965  and  then  dropped  9  per  cent  more  from  1965  to  1966  (from 
20,625  in  1964  to  11,380  in  1965  to  10,368  in  1966). 

In  the  six  sample  junior  high  schools,  Puerto  Rican  enrollment 
dropped  10  per  cent  and  then  11  per  cent  in  the  period  studies  (from 
2,203  in  1964  to  1,992  in  1965  to  1,780  in  1966). 

Negro  population  in  the  six  sanple  junior  highs  went  up  8  per  cent 
from  1964  to  1965,  then  dropped  2  per  cent  from  1965  to  1966  (from 
2,499  in  1964  to  2,711  in  1965  to  2,660  in  1966). 

'Others  '  in  the  six  junior  high  schools  decreased  5  per  cent  in 
the  first  period  and  14  per  cent  by  1966  (from  6,361  in  1964  to  6,016 
in  1965  to  5,145  in  1966). 

The  trend  reflects  emigration  of  "others  1  in  all  the  sample  schools 
and  an  increase  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  pupils  in  the  sample  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  A  decreasing  register  of  "others"  is  also  seen  in  the 
sample  junior  high  school  group. 

Achievement  scores  in  reading  of  pupils  who  had  been  tested  prior 
to  the  program  either  in  the  sample  schools  or  elsewhere  and  who  were 
enrolled  continuously  in  the  sample  school  were  studied  so  as  to 
determine  the  effects  of  the  program  upon  achievement. 
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Test  results  in  reading  achievement  tended  to  be  favorable  for 
pupils  in  grades  3,4,5,  and  6  who  were  in  the  transitional  schools 
and  had  been  in  the  program  prior  to  September,  1967*  Mean  achievement 
was  generally  above  grade  and  above  city-wide  norms .  Trends  for  the 
most  part  were  toward  greater  achievement  above  grade  as  the  time  in 
the  program  increased. 

The  results  for  the  junior  high  schools  in  the  sample  were  not 
favorable.  Not  only  were  pupils  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9  retarded  in 
reading  in  April  1967,  but  they  were  relatively  more  retarded  than 
they  had  been  at  the  start  of  the  program. 


Conclusion: 

In  this  study,  data  from  the  sample  schools  indicate  that  school 
personnel  (principals  and  teachers)  approve  the  program  but  do  not 
believe  it  well  be  effective  in  maintaining  integrated,  stable  commun¬ 
ities  . 

The  emigration  of  white,  middle-class  families  from  transitional 
areas  has  not  decreased  since  the  start  of  the  program. 

While  school  populations  have  been  changing,  mean  reading  scores 
of  stable  pupils  in  the  sample  elementary  schools  tended  to  improve 
during  the  operation  of  the  program.  In  the  junior  high  sample,  trends 
were  lower. 

The  data  for  the  total  group  of  transitional  schools  cast  doubt 
upon  the  designation  of  some  as  "transitional11  when  they  are  special 
service  and  lack  a  balance  of  Negro,  Puerto  Rican,  and  ’other"  enroll¬ 
ment  . 


In  view  of  the  data  and  analysis  made  in  this  study,  the  following 
recommendations  are  made: 

(1)  This  program  should  be  continued  in  specifically  defined 
elementary  schools  in  transitional  areas. 

(2)  Emphasis  should  be  increased  and  placed  on  personnel  and 
services  for  remedial  reading. 

(3)  A  further  emphasis  should  be  place  upon  libraries,  enrichment, 
and  guidance  activities. 

(4)  Administrative  assignments  should  be  limited  to  those 
specifically  designated  for  teacher  training  and  support. 
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(5)  All  teachers  should  be  fully  informed  about  the  program 
and  involved  in  planning  the  specific  services  to  be  placed 
in  each  school. 

(6)  Parents  and  community  people  should  be  fully  informed  and 
made  aware  of  the  program  from  the  inception  of  planning. 
Involvement  with  faculties  in  planning  is  emphasized  and 
recommended. 
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I  INTRODUCTION 


Current  discussion  among  laymen  and  educators  stresses  continually  the 
need  for  an  integrated  educational  environment.  Children  tend  to  learn  best 
when  they  are  involved  with  different  kinds  of  children:  middle  class  and 
lower  class;  Negro,  white,  and  Puerto  Rican;  English  and  non-English  speaking, 
and  so  on.  Such  an  environment  reflects  reality,  permits  the  growth  of  indi¬ 
viduals  to  their  fullest  potential,  and  encourages  the  positive  self-image  of 
those  who  have  experienced  failure,  discouragement,  and  exclusion  from  econo¬ 
mic  and  social  progress. 

If,  to  paraphase  a  recent  court  decision,'1"  education  is  segregated,  it 
cannot  be  equal,  and  if  it  is  not  equal,  then  its  recipients  suffer  and  are 
denied  their  rights. 

What  is  expressed  by  social  and  educational  researchers  and  by  legal 
decisions  is  even  more  loudly  stated  by  parents  and  community  representatives: 
schools  must  be  quality  schools  in  integrated  communities.  This  demand  has 
been  given  full  expression  in  the  form  of  picket  lines,  boycotts,  committee 
and  community  meetings,  as  well  as  through  the  formation  of  numerous  action 
groups  determined  to  confront  the  schools  on  the  issue. 

It  is  to  these  concerns  that  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  attempted 

to  address  itself  with  the  establishment  in  1965-66  of  "A  Special  Enrichment 

Program  Geared  to  Excellence  for  Schools  in  Transitional  Areas."  In  that 
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program,  evaluated  in  a  report  by  Mrs.  Barbara  Heller,  the  major  objective 
was  to  "stem  the  tide  of  emigration  of  white  middle-class  families  by  pro¬ 
viding  schools  with  such  superior  services  that  one  would  be  reluctant  to  move. 

■'■"School  Bias  Decisions,"  New  York  Times,  June  24,  1967. 

^Center  for  Urban  Education,  August,  i960. 


Program  Description 


For  the  school  year  1966-67,  the  title  is  "A  Special  Enrichment  Program 
of  Quality  Integrated  Education  for  Schools  in  Transitional  Areas."  The 
description  is:  "The  communities  concerned  are  in  the  process  of  social  and 
economic  transition.  The  accompanying  changes  create  educational  challenges 
for  the  schools  in  these  areas.  By  increasing  the  specialized  services  in 
these  schools,  the  individual  needs  of  the  pupils  will  be  met,  thus  contri¬ 
buting  to  community  stability.  The  schools  in  transition  will  provide  quality 
integrated  education  through  such  measures  as  special  enriched  classes  and 
after-school  tutorial  centers...." 

In  its  provisions  for  achieving  "quality  integrated  education,"  the  pro¬ 
gram's  principal  features  will  include: 

1.  Class  size  -  The  placement  of  additional  classroom  teachers  into 
these  schools  will  reduce  class  size. 

2.  Corrective  Reading  Program  -  All  children  in  need  of  this  service 
will  be  exposed  to  special  remedial  reading  and/or  corrective 
reading.  This  will  be  accomplished  by  providing  the  schools  with 
specialists  in  this  area. 

3.  General  Achievement  -  Instruction  in  art,  health  education,  music, 
and  science  will  be  taken  over  by  subject  specialists  who  will 
coordinate  their  activities  with  those  of  the  regular  classroom 
teacher . 

4.  Counseling  -  Both  individual  and  group  counseling  will  be  provided. 

In  addition,  special  guidance  classes  will  be  set  up  for  students 


in  selected  grades. 
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5.  Library  -  Better  equipped  libraries  will  be  provided  in  addition  to 
more  licensed  library  personnel. 

6.  After-School  Study  Centers  -  All  pupils  who  are  in  need  of  additional 
help  with  school  work  will  receive  supervised  remedial  and  tutorial 
help  in  special  centers.  These  centers  will  be  set  up  from  3:15  to 
5:15  P.M.  three  days  each  week. 

7.  Special  Classes  -  The  increased  school  staff  will  facilitate  special 
classes  for  both  the  gifted  and  slow  in  such  areas  as  creative  writing, 
art,  music,  and  remedial  reading. 

8.  At  both  the  elementary  and  junior  high  school  level  additional  teaching 
and  nonteaching  staff  will  be  provided.  These  include  additional 
administrators,  supervisors,  clerical  staff,  teachers  to  reduce  class 
size,  teacher  specialists  in  corrective  reading,  library,  art,  health 
education,  music,  science,  guidance. 

9.  Additional  supplies  will  be  provided.  These  include  office  equipment, 
books,  instructional  materials  in  the  areas  of  reading,  mathematics, 
art,  music,  and  science. 

A  total  of  460  positions  and  concomitant  services  were  assigned  to  the 
elementary  schools,  and  324  to  the  junior  high  schools. 

Total  program  budgets  were:  Elementary,  $4,904,815;  Junior  High  School, 
$2,791,233. 

In  brief,  the  project  is  aimed  at  promoting  community  stability,  halting 
the  departure  of  middle-class  and/or  white  families  by  providing  additional 
personnel  and  services.  These,  it  is  planned  and  expected,  will  effect  a 
change  in  trends  toward  underachievement,  will  result  in  enhanced  pupil 
achievement,  and  will  provide  those  conditions  in  the  schools  that  all  parents 
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want  for  their  children  and  that  all  responsible  citizens  see  as  fundamental 

to  quality  education. 

Summary  of  Prior  Study 

At  this  point  it  is  appropriate  to  establish  the  format  and  structure 
of  this  study,  following  closely  as  it  does  upon  the  evaluation  by  Mrs. 

Barbara  Heller  in  August  1966.  Mrs.  Heller  reported  her  conclusions  (sum¬ 
marized  by  this  writer)  as  follows:^ 

Elementary  Schools 

1.  On  the  average,  each  of  the  schools  was  assigned  5-63  additional 
positions . 

2.  Approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  positions  assigned  were  filled. 

3.  Although,  on  the  average,  each  school  received  about  one  additional 
classroom  teacher  assigned  to  reduce  class  size,  there  was  little 
change  in  average  class  size  in  the  elementary  schools. 

4.  Principals  reported  that  the  additional  positions  permitted  ex¬ 
pansion  of  an  enrichment  of  existing  programs:  music,  remedial 
reading,  art,  science,  and  health  education.  They  noted  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  overall  school  program  with  special  mention  of  reading. 
They  indicated  improvement  in  guidance  activities  and  increased 
identification  of  pupils  with  problems. 

5-  All  school  personnel  reported  improvement  in  pupil  behavior  and 
attitudes,  work  and  study  habits,  and  achievement. 

6.  School  personnel  noted  least  change  in  school  attendance. 


3Ibid. 
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7.  According  to  reports  of  principals  and  other  school  personnel, 
the  area  of  greatest  improvement  in  pupil  achievement  was  reading. 
There  was  no  improvement  in  reading  as  measured  by  standardized 
reading  achievement  tests. 

8.  There  was  a  tendency  toward  agreement  among  principals  that 
teacher  morale  improved  as  a  result  of  the  program. 

9-  Most  of  the  principals  indicated  a  positive  but  vague  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  attitudes  of  parents  toward  the  school. 

Junior  High  Schools 

1.  Each  school  was  assigned  an  average  of  7.57  additional  positions. 

2.  Approximately  83  per  cent  of  the  positions  were  filled. 

3.  Junior  high  school  principals  were  less  enthusiastic  than  ele¬ 
mentary  school  principals  about  this  program.  They  showed  con¬ 
cern  for  the  basis  of  assignments  and  considered  themselves  best 
qualified  to  decide  which  personnel  were  needed  and  how  they  were 
to  be  used. 

4.  Principals  reported  that  the  additional  positions  more  often 
permitted  the  expansion  of  existing  programs  rather  than  the 
initiation  of  new  ones.  Such  programs  were  mainly  in  remedial 
reading,  library,  and  guidance. 

5.  A  majority  of  the  principals  and  other  personnel  reported  slight 
improvement  in  pupil  attitudes  and  behavior. 

6.  A  small  improvement  was  noted  in  the  average  per  cent  of  attendance 


during  the  program  year. 
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7.  Although  a  number  of  principals  anticipated  improved  reading 
achievement,  standardized  test  results  toward  the  end  of  the 
program  year  showed  no  improvement  in  reading  achievement. 

Average  class  size  was  reduced  in  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine, 
by  approximately  one  pupil. 

9.  Most  of  the  principals  agreed  that  teacher  morale  improved  as  a 
result  of  the  extra  services  and  reduced  class  size. 

10.  The  effect  of  the  program  on  parental  attitudes  could  not  be 
specifically  determined. 

Among  her  final  comments,  Mrs.  Heller  states: 

"Although  the  more  positive  aspects  of  the  program  as  noted  by  the 
teachers  and  principals  of  the  school. . .were  not  supported  by  the 
data,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  transitional  program 
was  not  effective.  The  data  are  interim  in  nature;  for  example, 
without  the  school-by-school  results  of  the  October  31?  1966  ethnic 
census  data,  the  effects  of  the  program  on  the  primary  goal,  'stemming 
the  white  middle  class  exodus,'  cannot  be  estimated."^- 

II  PLAN  OF  THE  STUDY 

In  this  evaluation,  the  statements  of  the  Board  of  Education  regarding 
the  need  for  a  program  in  the  transitional  areas  v/ere  accepted  as  cited  above. 
It  was  then  appropriate  to  select  a  sample  of  the  schools  in  the  program,  to 
review  the  extent  of  the  personnel  and  services  components,  and,  if  possible, 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  those  components  in  accomplishing  the  kind 
of  educational  changes  which  meet  the  needs  of  the  transitional  areas. 

^Ibid . 
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We  may,  therefore,  stipulate  as  follows: 

1.  The  transitional  areas  program  is  intended  to  stem  the  tide  of  social 
and  economic  transition  in  specified  communities. 

2.  The  addition  of  personnel  is  planned  to  produce  educational  change, 
basically  in  terms  of  pupil  achievement,  which  will  be  deemed  satis¬ 
factory  by  parents. 

3.  The  resultant  modifications  in  school  programs  will  reduce  or  inhi¬ 
bit  the  rate  of  transition  in  the  communities  concerned  and  preserve 
or  increase  their  school  integration  status. 

While  the  design  and  plan  for  this  evaluation  were  developed  by  the  writer, 
the  continuing  collaboration  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Heller  was  an  important  factor 
in  the  total  project.  Her  specific  contribution  in  the  portion  of  the  study 
relating  to  pupil  achievement  and  her  work  on  the  questionnaires  was  invaluable. 
In  addition,  she  provided  important  comments  and  suggestions  on  the  project. 

All  information  for  this  evaluation  of  the  transitional  schools  program 
was  made  available  to  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  by  the  New  York  City 
Board  of  Education.  The  preparation  of  the  questionnaires  was  a  joint  pro¬ 
ject  of  Mrs.  Barbara  Heller  and  the  writer.  Special  mention  must  be  made  of 
the  support  received  from  Mr.  Joseph  Krevisky  and  Mr.  George  Weinberg  of  the 
Center  for  Urban  Education.  The  devoted  assistance  of  Mrs.  Julia  Plapinger 
and  Mrs.  Frieda  Kurash  must  also  be  acknowledged. 

This  evaluation  has  the  following  purposes: 

1.  to  determine  the  number  and  kind  of  additional  positions  assigned 
under  this  program; 

2.  to  determine  the  educational  functions  and  services  provided  by  these 


additional  personnel; 
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3.  to  ascertain  the  effects,  if  any,  upon  the  academic  achievement  of 
pupils  in  the  schools; 

i.  to  determine  the  effects,  if  any,  of  the  assignment  of  these  additional 
positions  upon  the  movements  of  ethnic  groups  in  the  school  communities. 

A  sample  group  of  schools,  20  elementary  and  six  junior  high,  was  selected 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  described  below. 

The  following  data  were  collected: 

1.  Principals'  questionnaires.  In  February  1967,  a  questionnaire  was 
sent  to  the  principals  asking  for  verification  of  additional  positions 
assigned  and  filled,  description  of  activities  performed  and  at  which 
grade  levels,  evaluation  of  additional  services,  parental  attitudes, 
and  general  community  conditions. 

2.  Teacher  questionnaire.  In  April  1967,  on  the  basis  of  principal 
reports,  questionnaires  were  sent  to  teachers  who  had  been  in  the 
transitional  schools  from  1963  or  longer.  Thus,  it  was  assumed 
that  teachers  with  four  or  more  years  of  experience  in  a  school 
could  make  evaluative  comparisons  of  conditions  before  the  start 
of  the  program  and  the  present. 

3-  Ethnic  data.  The  number  and  percentage  of  Negro,  Puerto  Rican,  and 
other  pupils  on  register  as  of  October  31  of  1964,  1965,  and  1966 
were  collected  for  the  sample  schools.  These  data  are  used  to 
determine  the  effects,  if  any,  of  the  transitional  school  program 
on  its  primary  objective,  contributing  to  community  stability. 
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*+•  Reading  achievement  data.  Selection  was  made  of  pupils  tested  in 
grades  three  through  nine  in  April  1967  who  had  been  enrolled  and 
tested  in  prior  years  in  the  transitional  schools.  Achievement 
gains  of  the  pupils  who  had  experienced  the  effects,  if  any,  of  the 
transitional  school  program  were  reflected  by  comparison  with  anti¬ 
cipated  achievement  norms  for  the  grade  and  with  citywide  results. 

Data  for  pupils  in  the  sample  elementary  schools  were  collected 
for  reading  achievement  tests  administered  in  April  and  October  1965, 
May  and  October  1966,  and  May  1967. 

Data  for  junior  high  school  pupils  were  collected  for  reading 
achievement  tests  administered  in  January  and  October  1965,  June  and 
October  1966,  ana  April  1967. 

Ill  SELECTION  OF  SAMPLE  SCHOOLS 


Definition 

At  the  initiation  of  this  evaluation,  ethnic  distribution  figures  were 
available  for  the  schools  included  under  the  rubric  "Transitional  Areas." 

A  factor  which  became  apparent  upon  analysis  of  the  schools  and  of  their 
ethnic  percentages  was  that  a  number  of  the  transitional  areas  schools  were 
also  special  service  schools. 

Special  service  schools  are,  in  effect,  schools  in  which  the  ratio  of 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  pupils  far  exceeds  that  of  Whites  ("others"),  so  that 
the  designation  of  "transitional"  is  hardly  appropriate  -  the  change  has 
already  taken  place.  Such  schools  also  receive  aid  very  similar  to  that  in 
transitional  schools.  To  attempt  to  evaluate  a  program  which  provides  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  and  services  (Transitional  Areas  Program)  in  schools  where 
similar  features  exist  (Special  Service),  would  be  difficult  if  not  impossible. 
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In  many  instances,  the  ethnic  distribution  data  showed  that  some  schools 
enrolling  fewer  than  30  per  cent  "others"  were  designated  as  "transitional." 

Of  the  16  Manhattan  elementary  schools,  six  were  in  this  category  in  October 

1965. 

In  the  Bronx,  four  of  the  19  schools  enrolled  fewer  than  30  per  cent 
"others."  In  Brooklyn,  nine  of  the  20  schools,  and  in  Queens,  six  of  the 
23  schools,  showed  fewer  than  30  per  cent  "others"  enrolled.  (in  the  one 
elementary  school  in  Richmond,  designated  as  transitional,  the  "others"  were 
over  70  per  cent.) 

One  might  question  the  designation  as  a  transitional  community  of  one 
in  which  the  data  indicate  this  type  of  ethnic  distribution. 

It  was  decided  that  for  a  feasible  study  of  the  transitional  program, 
schools  should  be  selected  to  make  up  a  sample  which  did  not  include  special 
service  designation,  and  where  the  percentage  of  "others"  enrolled  would 
be  in  the  range  of  40  to  60  per  cent.  In  the  junior  high  schools,  to  meet 
these  criteria,  schools  with  the  proportion  of  "others"  at  73  per  cent  and 
76  per  cent  were  included  in  the  sample. 

It  would  be  feasible  to  study  those  schools  in  which  only  the  transitional 
areas  program  provided  additional  personnel  and  services,  and  whose  community 
might  be  considered  truly  "transitional." 

Selection 

For  the  20  elementary  schools  and  six  junior  high  schools  selected  as 
the  sample  in  terms  of  the  criteria  described  above,  see  Tables  Appendix 
A^,  and  A^. 
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IV  ADDITIONAL  STAFF  AND  SERVICES 

This  program  was  focused  upon  increased  staff  and  services;  a  question¬ 
naire  to  principals  provided  data  about  this  major  aspect. 

Questionnaires  were  devised  in  which  principals  might  respond  to  various 
features  and  hoped-for  activities.  Of  primary  interest  is  the  response  con¬ 
cerning  the  assignment  of  personnel. 

Analysis  of  Additional  Positions  in  Elementary  Schools 

Twenty  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  elementary  school  principals; 
l8  were  returned.  Table  1  indicates  the  assignment  of  personnel  "positions" 
and  the  filling  of  the  positions,  as  well  as  other  pertinent  data,  as  reported 
in  principals'  questionnaires. 

It  should  be  stated  that  although  personnel  in  the  citywide  transitional 
areas  program  included  positions  as  Non-English  teacher  (NE),  Reading  Improve¬ 
ment  teacher,  Auxiliary  teacher,  and  Citizenship  Class  teacher,  none  of  these 
were  in  the  sample  schools.  One  might  surmise  that  such  personnel  assign¬ 
ments  were  deemed  more  appropriate  to  the  schools  designated  as  special  ser¬ 
vice,  with  higher  percentages  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  pupils. 

We  note  that  school  secretary  assignments  rank  third  in  this  program 
after  teachers  to  reduce  class  size  and  corrective  reading  teachers.  This 
was  the  case  not  only  for  the  sample  schools  but  for  all  schools  designated 
as  transitional.  In  this  category  almost  all  assignments  were  full  time  and 
were  occupied  by  individuals  with  the  school  secretary  license.  The  median 
of  years  of  experience  as  determined  from  lU  replies  was  1.25  years. 

The  median  years  of  experience  for  guidance  counselors  in  the  sample 
was  two  years  as  reported  by  five  principals.  Four  of  the  nine  guidance 
counselors  in  the  sample  had  a  license  in  that  position;  others  had  the 


common  branches  license. 
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TABLE  1 


SAMPLE 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS: 

ADDITIONAL 

PERSONNEL 

Personnel 

Number 

Number 

Median  Years 

Assigned 

Filled 

Experience 

School  secretary 

17.8 

18.2* 

1.25 

Asst,  to  Principal 

2 

1 

0 

Guidance  Counselor 

13-2 

9 

2 

Teachers : 

Librarian 

3 

2 

not  suitable 

Reduce  class  size 

39 

36 

11 

OTP: 

Jr.  Guidance 

4 

2 

7 

Correct.  Reading 

l8 

l8 

20 

Health  Education 

10 

10 

2 

Art 

7 

6 

6 

Music 

10 

7.4 

4.5 

Science 

12 

10 

12.5 

TOTALS 

136 

119-6 

*As  reported 

by  Principals . 
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Of  the  two  librarians,  one  had  35  years  of  teaching  experience,  and 
data  for  the  second  was  not  reported.  Both  held  the  common  branches  license. 

Reports  of  experience  in  teaching  were  received  for  l8  of  the  schools 
where  teachers  were  assigned  to  reduce  class  size.  For  this  group  the  median 
experience  was  11  years.  Twenty-three  of  these  teachers  held  common  branches 
licenses;  four  held  early  childhood  licenses. 

The  two  junior  guidance  teachers  were  in  the  same  school  in  the  sample. 
They  taught  pupils  in  grades  three  and  four  and  had  10  and  4  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  respectively. 

Reports  of  l4  schools  showed  corrective  reading  teachers  with  a  median 
of  twenty  years  of  teaching  experience,  three  reporting  45,  32,  and  30  years 
respectively.  Corrective  reading  teachers  all  held  common  branches  licenses 
and  were  generally  teaching  all  grades,  with  the  greatest  frequency  in  grades 
two  and  three . 

Health  education  teachers  ranged  in  experience  from  0  to  l8  years,  with 
a  median  of  two  years.  Six  had  common  branches  licenses,  two  had  junior 
high  health  education  licenses,  and  one  held  a  junior  high  social  studies 
license.  Three  additional  teachers  taught  in  grades  one  through  six. 

Of  the  six  art  teachers  in  the  sample,  available  data  for  three  showed 
experience  of  20,  6,  and  0  years  respectively.  In  two  instances  teachers 
assigned  to  music  positions  in  the  transitional  areas  program  were  used  as 
art  teachers  on  a  part-time  basis.  They  taught  all  grades. 

Music  teachers  taught  all  grades,  but  were  especially  involved  in  organi¬ 
zing  orchestras,  instrument  classes,  and  glee  clubs.  Four  of  these  specialists 
were  reported  as  having  junior  high  school  music  licenses,  the  remainder  common 
branches.  Two  teachers  received  to  fill  music  positions  were  reported  by 
their  principals  as  assigned  to  art  and  remedial  reading  on  a  part-time  basis. 


Three  of  the  eight  science  teachers  reported  by  the  principals  had  taught 
36,  34,  and  25  years  respectively.  Two  of  the  science  teachers  were  teaching 
remedial  reading  part  time.  Two  were  described  by  the  principals  as  teaching 
for  enrichment.  All  taught  in  grades  one  through  six. 

Analysis  of  Additional  Positions  in  Junior  High  Schools 

In  the  junior  high  schools,  the  assignment  of  additional  personnel  in 
the  sample  schools  is  shown  in  Table  2.  The  data  were  derived  from  phe  re¬ 
turned  questionnaires  of  the  six  junior  high  schools  in  the  sample. 

TABLE  2 

SAMPLE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS:  ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL 


Personnel 

Number 

Assigned 

Number 

Filled 

Median  Years 

Experience 

School  secretary 

10 

10 

7.5 

Guidance  Counselor 

5 

5 

5.5 

Demo.  Teacher  or 

Dept .  Chairman 

2 

2 

4.0 

Lab.  Assistant 

2 

2 

0 

Teachers : 

Librarian 

5 

5 

6.0 

Corrective  Reading 

3 

3 

2.5 

Career  Guidance 

10 

10 

2.5 

Reduce  class  size 

l4 

7 

2.0 

TOTALS 

51 

44 

rour  of  the  six  junior  high  schools  were  assigned  and  received  two  addi¬ 
tional  secretaries;  the  remaining  schools  received  one  each.  Principals 
indicated  that  the  secretaries  were  involved  in  general  office  work,  with  two 
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of  the  six  respondents  noting  "pupil  personnel"  duties. 

Five  of  the  six  schools  in  the  junior  high  school  sample  received  one 
additional  guidance  counselor  each.  The  median  experience  was  5.5  years. 

Three  held  a  guidance  counselor's  license,  one  social  studies,  and  one 
common  branches.  Their  work  was  primarily  in  grades  seven  and  eight. 

Two  of  the  six  schools  received  department  chairmen,  one  with  no  exper¬ 
ience,  the  other  with  eight  years  of  experience.  These  figures  may  be 
misleading,  since  it  is  conceivable  that  the  first  individual's  experience 
covered  only  service  in  this  position  and  the  second  report  was  on  total 
teaching  experience. 

Two  schools  in  the  sample  received  laboratory  assistants,  one  with  a 
substitute  common  branches  license,  both  with  less  than  one  year's  experience. 

Five  of  the  six  schools  received  full-time  librarians  with  a  median 
experience  of  six  years,  ranging  from  two  to  21  years. 

One  corrective  reading  teacher  was  assigned  and  placed  in  each  of  three 
schools  in  the  sample.  All  held  licenses  in  English  and  taught  students  in 
grades  7,  8,  and  9.  Their  teaching  service  was  2,  2.5,  and  11  years,  respect¬ 
ively. 

Two  of  the  schools  received  five  teachers  each  for  career  guidance.  In 
one  school  experience  was  reported  only  as  "0-5"  years;  in  the  other  it 
ranged  from  1.5  years  to  35  years,  the  latter  figure  representing  a  mathe¬ 
matics  teacher  assigned  to  this  program.  The  licenses  reported  in  the  two 
schools  were  social  studies  (three),  mathematics  (two),  industrial  arts  (two), 
and  health  education  (one).  These  teachers  conducted  ninth-grade  classes  on 
a  full-time  basis. 

Although  program  plans  called  for  14  teachers  to  be  assigned  in  the  six 
schools  to  reduce  class  size,  three  of  the  six  reported  these  positions  unfilled. 
Thus  seven  teachers  were  actually  received  and  utilized  to  reduce  class  size. 

In  one  school,  although  both  teachers  held  a  social  studies  license,  one  was 
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teaching  science  classes.  These  two  teachers  had  less  than  one  year's 
experience. 

In  a  second  school,  both  teachers  held  English  licenses  and  taught  English 
in  all  grades.  They  each  had  2.5  years  of  experience.  In  the  third  school, 
three  teachers  held  the  social  studies,  mathematics,  and  common  branches 
licenses,  with  1,  2,  and  3  years  of  teaching  experience,  respectively.  They 
taught  grades  7,  8,  and  9,  and  in  mathematics,  social  studies,  science,  and 
language  arts.  The  median  years  of  experience  for  teachers  in  positions  to 
reduce  class  size  was  two  years. 

A  feature  of  the  program  in  junior  high  schools  was  the  assignment  of 
additional  preparation  periods  to  teachers.  These  were  placed,  however,  in 
special  service  schools  only,  with  none  allotted  to  those  selected  for  the 
sample  in  this  study.  The  project,  listed  UU  teachers  for  this  purpose. 

Tables  A^  and  A^  (Appendix  A\  A^)  indicate  the  totals  of  additional 
staff  and  services  assigned  in  the  transitional  area  schools.  These  may 
be  compared  with  the  sample  schools  in  the  study. 

In  the  total  group,  for  elementary  schools,  the  greatest  number  of  staff 
assigned  was  for  reduction  of  class  size,  for  corrective  reading,  and  for 
school  secretaries.  In  the  sample  group,  the  emphasis  is  the  same,  with  the 
special  distinction  that  the  number  of  teachers  assigned  for  corrective 
reading  and  for  secretary  positions  was  nearly  identical. 

In  the  junior  high  schools,  the  situation  was  almost  the  same  for: 
teachers  to  reduce  class  size,  preparation  periods,  career  guidance  teachers, 
and  school  secretaries. 

It  seems  significant  and  worthy  of  further  study  to  note  that,  while  in 
the  elementary  sample  almost  all  positions  assigned  to  reduce  class  size  were 
filled,  in  the  junior  high  sample  only  50  per  cent  of  the  positions  assigned 
for  this  purpose  were  filled. 
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V  ANALYSIS  OF  ADDITIONAL  SERVICES  IN  THE  PROGRAM 

Special  Classes  and  Clubs 

Since  the  additional  personnel  are  intended  to  extend  available  and  existing 
services,  the  organizing  of  special  classes  and  clubs  for  the  gifted  and  slow 
would  represent  an  attractive  enrichment  opportunity  for  pupils. 

The  questionnaire  to  elementary  principals  brought  forth  the  following 
information  from  the  sample:  Classes  and  clubs  were  organized  for  creative 
writing,  ant,  music,  remedial  reading,  mathematics,  science,  language  arts, 
the  non- English  speaking,  and  the  intellectually  gifted. 

Distributions  of  classes  in  these  special  programs  may  be  seen  in  the 
table,  Appendix  A® . 

These  activities  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  transitional  areas  program 
alone.  Several  were  expanded  by  means  of  the  program;  others  existed  prior 
to  the  program  and  were  reported  as  continuing  enrichment  activities  within 
the  program. 

There  may  be  a  reflection  here  of  the  desire  on  the  part  of  principals 
to  report  their  own  initiative,  undertaken  in  advance  of  the  transitional 
areas  program  or  concurrently  with  it,  to  accomplish  identical  goals.  Fre¬ 
quently  where  teachers  were  received  (science,  math,  remedial  reading),  they 
were  incorporated  into  the  regular  instruction  program  and  not  reported  as 
providing  "special"  classes. 

Eight  of  the  schools  in  the  sample  indicated  procedures  used  to  evaluate 
the  special  classes.  Each  of  the  schools  reported  using  teacher-made  and 
standardized  tests  in  reading,  mathematics,  music,  and  science.  Also  re¬ 
ported  were  exhibits,  fairs,  and  concerts  by  four  schools.  One  school  re¬ 
ported  evaluation  in  terms  of  greater  pupil  interest  in  the  special  classes. 
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While  programs  are  often  planned  to  individualize  pupil  activities,  a 
frequent  criticism  is  the  lack  of  innovative  procedures.  The  questionnaire 
to  principals  sought  to  elicit  response  as  to  "curricular  adaptations"  in 
the  special  classes.  Nine  of  the  l8  responding  principals  reported  the  fol¬ 
lowing  types  of  curriculum  adaptations. 

Comments  were  made  referring  to  "in-depth  discussion,"  use  of  more  source 
material  than  usual,  and  use  of  "discovery"  in  mathematics.  In  one  school, 
the  teacher  of  the  gifted  served  as  a  teacher  trainer  in  this  area.  In  an¬ 
other  school,  special  materials  were  purchesed  for  children  receiving  help 
in  reading. 

A  new  experimental  "developmental  music"  program  was  begun  in  grades  1, 

2,  and  3  in  one  school.  Special  "auditorium  music  periods"  were  instituted 
for  classes  on  split  sessions  in  one  overcrowded  school.  Three  principals 
reported:  "games,  different  basal  readers,  small  groups,  individual  help." 
Another  reported:  "pre-instrumental  groups  in  grades  three  and  four;  use 
of  Zoltan  Kodaly  hand  signals  to  train  glee  club...." 

One  principal  stressed  correlation  of  art  with  social  studies,  of  science 
with  language  arts,  mathematics,  and  art.  Another  reported  enrichment  in 
science  and  "more  than  the  usual  number  of  trips." 

It  would  appear  that,  although  personnel  were  added  to  the  schools  in 
given  special  teaching  fields,  it  was  possible  for  individual  principals  to 
seek  varied  and  unprescribed  uses  for  such  teachers  in  their  attempts  to 
emphasize  the  enrichment  aspects  of  the  program. 

In  the  junior  high  school  sample,  five  principals  indicated  that  addi¬ 
tional  staff  did  facilitate  the  development  of  special  classes  or  clubs  for 
the  slow  and  for  the  gifted.  The  table  in  Appendix  A'  presents  the  data  on 


special  classes  and  clubs  at  the  junior  high  level. 
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All  principals  stated  that  the  activities  listed  in  Table  A^  were  con¬ 
ducted  during  the  school  day  and  not  as  part  of  the  after-school  center. 
Evaluation  was  conducted  by  periodic  teacher-made  and  standardized  tests. 

Curriculum  adaptations  included  a  "basic"  and  an  "intensive"  reading 
program  in  one  school.  A  second  school  reported  production  of  a  literary 
magazine  and  a  pageant.  Musically  gifted  pupils  pursued  this  talent  instead 
of  taking  a  shop  class.  Throughout,  principals  placed  special  emphasis  on 
the  use  of  assigned  additional  teachers  for  facilitating  or  providing  reme¬ 
dial  reading  instruction. 

Library 

Although  only  three  librarians  were  assigned  and  only  two  positions 
filled  in  the  sample  elementary  schools,  it  was  of  interest  to  note  that  al¬ 
most  all  principals  responded  to  the  items  on  libraries.  Altogether  ten 
additional  library  positions  were  assigned  to  all  the  79  elementary  schools 
in  the  program. 

Designation  of  a  school  as  "transitional"  and  assignment  ’of  various 
additional  personnel  may  affect  library  service,  changes  in  use  and  effective¬ 
ness,  and  variations  in  circulation.  The  sample  schools  provided  some  in¬ 
teresting  data  about  library  activities  in  the  transitional  community. 

In  only  one  of  the  responding  schools  did  the  librarian  have  a  master's 
degree  in  library  science.  Teachers  assigned  in  the  two  schools  in  this 
program  had  course  work  in  library  service  and  in  literature. 

Percentages  of  time  devoted  to  library  service  were  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows:  100  per  cent  -  ten  schools;  90  to  95  per  cent  -  two  schools;  80  to 
85  per  cent  -  two  schools;  70  to  75  per  cent  -  two  schools;  40  per  cent  - 


one  school. 
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All  but  two  of  the  principals  reported  favorable  feelings  about  library- 
service  in  their  schools.  They  indicated  that  circulation  increased,  that 
there  were  more  books  in  greater  varieties,  that  there  was  more  pupil  interest, 
and  that  there  was  more  collaboration  between  the  teachers  and  librarian. 

Two  principals  reported  no  change  in  effectiveness  of  service  as  compared 
with  the  previous  year. 

Six  principals  replied  that  changes  in  library  services  could  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  transitional  areas  program.  They  referred  to  greater  pupil 
interest  and  motivation  due  to  the  placement  of  teacher  subject-matter 
specialists  and  to  after-school  clubs.  More  individualized  attention  to 
pupils  was  also  seen  as  affecting  demands  upon  the  library.  Only  one  prin¬ 
cipal  cited  a  decline  in  pupil  cooperation  and  more  book  losses. 

With  regard  to  actual  circulation,  data  were  available  from  11  schools. 

One  school  reported  a  drop  of  approximately  25  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year.  The  others  showed  an  increase  in  total  circulation  ranging  from  5 
per  cent  to  98  per  cent.  The  median  increase  was  32.5  per  cent. 

One  of  the  schools  receiving  a  librarian  reported  a  total  circulation 
gain  of  33  per  cent ;  the  other  a  gain  of  98  Per  cent . 

In  the  terms  of  the  categories  of  the  Dewey  Classification  system,  in¬ 
creases  we re  general,  with  the  median  per  cent  increases  summarized  in  the 

O 

table  in  Appendix  A. 

The  figures  presented  may  not  indicate  a  direct  relationship  between  the 
assignment  of  a  librarian  in  a  school  and  a  circulation  increase.  However, 
all  schools  reporting  were  in  the  transitional  program,  and  all  showed  an 
increase  in  total  circulation  figures.  This  may  warrant  the  conclusion, 
upon  further  intensive  study,  that  the  assignment  of  various  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  in  the  transitional  areas  program  will  result  in  greater  library  use 
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and  effectiveness.  The  addition  of  more  books  in  an  existing  library  with 
no  change  in  personnel  may  have  much  to  do  with  producing  such  results. 

In  the  junior  high  school  sample,  five  of  the  six  schools  received  one 
additional  librarian.  As  reported  by  the  principals,  none  of  these  five 
librarians  had  a  degree  in  library  science.  All  were  assigned  full-time. 
Particular  training  for  this  service  ranged  from  "none"  to  ninety  hours  in 
library  science.  Two  teachers  reported  thirty  hours  of  course  work  and  one 
had  had  a  three-credit  course. 

Principals  who  received  additional  librarian  service  were  unanimous  in 
their  statements  regarding  the  effectiveness  of  the  service.  All  indicated 
more  use  of  the  library  by  pupils,  classes,  and  teachers.  More  actual  time 
was  available  in  the  library,  and  more  librarian  time  was  available  for  visits 
to  classes. 

In  relation  to  curriculum,  principals  pointed  out  that  teachers  were  able 
to  make  better  use  of  library  materials  in  their  subjects.  Pupils  undertook 
individual  research  in  the  library  with  the  help  of  additional  staff. 

As  a  quantitative  reflection  of  improved  library  function,  circulation 
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figures  are  shown  in  Appendix  A  . 

The  data  reflect,  in  all  areas,  expanded  circulation  and  use  of  books. 

/•In  noting  the  great  contrast  between  growth  in  "general  works,"  "Philosophy" 
and  "Religion"  and* in  the  others,  one  may  assume  that  books  were  made  avail¬ 
able  which  were  not  on  hand  before.  It  is  also  likely  that  the  increased 
library  service  encouraged  teachers  and  students  to  make  use  of  the  antholo¬ 
gies,  collections,  and  specific  items  in  these  categories. 

Guidance 


In  addition  to  the  teaching  and  curricular  features  to  be  provided  the 
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transitional  schools,  an  important  aspect  was  to  be  pupil  guidance.  Schools 
in  which  pupils'  problems  are  studied,  in  which  teachers  and  specialists 
work  with  individuals  and  groups  to  provide  them  with  conditions  that  will 
promote  learning  or  help  remedy  conditions  that  hinder  it,  are  considered 
to  be  good  schools.  Thus,  it  may  be  reasonable  to  assume  that  expansion  of 
counseling  services  would  be  a  deterrent  to  migration  of  families. 

Additional  guidance  counselors  in  the  total  group  of  79  elementary  schools 
numbered  30>  or  7  per  cent  of  all  the  added  staff.  In  the  37  junior  high 
schools,  18  guidance  counselors,  or  6  per  cent  of  all  additional  staff  were 
added . 

Of  the  13  additional  guidance  counselors  assigned  to  the  sample  elemen¬ 
tary  schools,  9  were  received.  Eight  of  the  principals  receiving  additional 
guidance  counselors  returned  the  portion  of  the  questionnaire  referring  to 
this  service.  These  portions  were  "to  be  completed  by  person- in-charge  of 
Guidance  and  Counseling  Service." 

One  replied  that  individual  counseling  was  not  expanded  but  that  group 
counseling  activities  were. 

The  other  seven  reported  that  more  children  referred  by  teachers  were 
being  seen  individually.  In  describing  expansion  of  individual  counseling, 
respondents  listed  more  sessions  individually  per  week,  more  screening  for 
CRMD  placement,  and  more  referrals  to  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance. 

Four  statements  indicated  that  children  were  seen  in  grades  K  through 
six  on  a  weekly  and  monthly  basis. 

As  to  types  of  counseling  problems  encountered  with  the  expanded  service, 
several  replies  indicated  "more  children,  same  problems;"  "more  referrals 
on  learning  problems  and  on  withdrawn  behavior."  One  specified:  "more  learn¬ 
ing  problems  seen,  not  just  crisis  cases . " 
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Most  of  the  schools  reported  no  new  programs  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  but  one  noted  earlier  screening  in  grades  one  and  two. 

Additional  comments  referring  to  use  of  counselor  time  included  service 
as  "resource  person  for  teachers,"  "guidance  in  test  taking"  for  sixth  grades. 
Groups  were  formed  for  guidance  purposes,  but  the  greatest  part  of  counselors' 
time  was  spent  with  individuals.  No  new  group  guidance  projects  were  established 
by  additional  personnel,  except  for  one  citizenship  class  (register  of  nine). 

All  questionnaires  reported  that  increased  contacts  between  teachers  and 
guidance  counselors  had  resulted  from  transitional  areas  programs.  Such  con¬ 
tacts  took  the  form  of  individual  conferences,  grade  level  meetings,  and  an 
inservice  workshop  and  study  group  during  the  lunch  hour. 

In  all  cases,  there  were  increased  contacts  with  parents;  more  parents 
were  coming  to  the  school.  In  addition  to  individual  parent  conferences, 
five  of  the  principals  reported  that  workshops  for  parents  had  been  organized 
to  meet  on  a  regular  basis. 

Finally,  all  the  replies  stated  that,  with  the  added  guidance  personnel, 
increased  contacts  had  been  made  with  out-of-school  agencies  for  the  purpose 
of  specific  follow-up  of  cases,  for  conferences,  and  for  increased  referrals. 

Of  the  six  schools  in  the  junior  high  sample,  five  guidance  counselors 
were  assigned  and  replies  to  the  questionnaire  items  were  received  from  four 
principals . 

All  indicated  that  the  additional  counselor  was  used  to  expand  individual 
counseling  services,  so  that  in  each  of  the  grades  more  students  were  reached. 

Two  principals  reported  that  now  different  types  of  problems  were  en¬ 
countered:  problems  related  to  family  and  social  situations  and  those  related 
to  vocational  and  educational  concerns.  As  compared  with  the  previous  year, 


more  "nondirective”  counseling  was  being  attempted  and  more  referrals  were 
being  made  to  agencies. 

Individual  counseling  took  100  per  cent  of  the  counselors'  time  in  two 
schools,  60  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  in  two. 'others. 

In  the  four  schools  reporting,  group  guidance  was  both  attempted,  in  a 
ninth  grade,  and  supported  through  teachers’  inservice  workshops.  Curriculum 
bulletins  in  group  guidance  were  being  prepared  to  assist  teachers.  The  amount 
of  teachers'  time  spent  in  group  guidance  was  reported  as  15  per  cent  in  one 
school  and  five  per  cent  in  another. 

In  general,  group  guidance  was  seen  primarily  as  assistance  to  teachers 
whose  work  is  with  class  groups,  and  more  remotely  as  work  with  groups  of 
students  in  the  ninth  grade  who  may  need  pre-high  school  orientation. 

In  three  of  the  schools,  additional  counselors  resulted  in  increased 
contacts  with  teachers  in  the  form  of  help  with  pupil  problems,  help  with 
parent  conferences,  and  additional  counselor-teacher  conferences. 

All  schools  reported  increased  contacts  with  parents.  Finally,  additional 
guidance  service  increased  out-of-school  agency  contacts.  More  referrals 
were  made;  more  follow-up  was  effected. 

At  both  elementary  and  junior  high  levels,  increased  guidance  service 
was  seen  as  desirable,  and  the  comments  tended  to  recognize  the  value  to 
pupils  and  to  faculty. 

VI  PROGRAM  EVALUATION  BY  PRINCIPALS 

Throughout  this  study,  the  evidence  as  to  the  assignment  and  activities 
of  additional  staff  poses  a  need  to  give  closer  attention  to  the  functions 
of  the  principal  in  the  transitional  area  school. 
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It  was  the  principal  who  received  additional  personnel  and  then  determined 
the  scope  of  their  services.  Assignment  of  teachers  in  art,  music,  or  science 
might  take  the  form  of  participation  in  the  regular  curriculum  and  schedule 
of  classes,  in  part  or  totally.  It  might  result  in  a  kind  of  "detachment 
for  enrichment,"  or  other  form  of  teacher  assignment. 

Similarly,  the  scope  of  school  secretarial  services  was  the  responsibility 
of  the  principal,  as  was  the  use  of  the  time  of  guidance  counselors  and  libra¬ 
rians  . 

The  principal  determines  and  directs  the  ways  in  which  additional  school 
staff  will  function.  He  is  responsible  for  informing  and  orienting  the  en¬ 
tire  faculty  with  regard  to  a  new  school  program.  In  addition,  the  principal 
is  the  primary  source  of  information  and  orientation  to  the  community  and 
parents  of  the  school;  he  is  responsible  to  make  newly  developed  efforts  and 
activities  promptly  known  to  them. 

Finally,  the  principal  remains  one  of  the  key  figures  in  the  evaluation 
of  the  program  that  has  been  instituted.  It  is  he,  with  his  staff  colleagues, 
who  must  determine  from  first  hand  experience  whether  the  objectives  of  the 
program  are  being  met.  Professional  evaluation,  then,  comes  first  from  the 
principal  and  from  knowledgeable  teachers.  The  evaluation  of  parents  may 
come  in  the  form  of  "voting  with  their  feet,"  a  not-unknown  phenomenon  in 
urban  communities. 

For  the  purposes  of  evaluation  in  this  study,  principals  were  asked  to 
respond  to  four  questions: 

1.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  "transitional  areas  schools  program"  an 
effective  way  of  reducing  the  emigration  of  families  from  the 
neighborhood  and  increasing  community  satisfaction  with  its  schools? 
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2.  In  your  opinion,  why  have  families  left  this  community? 

3.  What  changes  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  emigration  of  families 
from  transitional  neighborhoods? 

4.  Please  list  any  other  projects  or  programs  in  your  school.  Briefly 
describe  the  purposes  of  these  programs. 

In  response  to  the  question,  "is  the  program  an  effective  way  of  reducing 
emigration  and  increasing  community  satisfaction  with  its  schools?"  (question 
l),  12  elementary  principals  said  "yes,"  one  said  a  "limited  yes."  Four 
principals  said  "no,"  and  three  did  not  reply. 

Of  the  six  junior  high  school  principals  three  said  "yes,"  two  said  "no," 
and  one  did  not  reply  to  the  question. 

Comments  with  "yes"  responses  included  the  following: 

"This  is  one  way  of  increasing  community  satisfaction;" 

"special  assistance  and  enrichment  have  been  given;" 

the  program  "helps  to  reduce  migration;" 

"the  community  is  working  to  secure  all  advantages  for  the  children, 
through  PTA  meetings,  Board  of  Education  meetings,  and  meetings  with 
the  teachers." 

One  principal  who  said  "yes"  to  the  program  added  that  "achievement 
levels  rose  and  parents  are  pleased." 

Another  referred  to  "enrichment  and  increased  services  received  with 
satisfaction.  There  was  opportunity  for  music  and  corrective  math  and 
reading. " 

Five  of  the  principals  who  answered  "yes"  made  no  comments. 

Principals  who  responded  "no"  to  the  program  commented  that  while  migration 
continued  there  were  no  indicated  complaints  or  lack  of  regard  for  the 
schools:  "no  reduced  migration.  No  community  complaints  about  the  school;" 
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"community  has  high  regard  for  the  school;  white  families  leaving  daily." 

Comments  of  three  junior  high  school  principals  emphasized  the  need  for 
"extended"  programs  like  this  one. 

Responses  to  the  second  question,  "why  have  families  left  this  community," 
came  in  several  categories.  One,  the  influx  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  fami¬ 
lies,  was  reported  by  ten  elementary  principals  and  three  junior  high  school 
principals.  Another,  increased  family  prosperity  resulting  in  moves  to  suburbs 
and  newer  housing,  was  given  by  five  elementary  principals  and  one  junior 
high  principal. 

A  third  reason,  related  to  fear  of  molestation  and  inadequate  police 
protection,  was  stated  by  five  principals.  Two  principals  reported  that 
"block  busting”  by  realtors  caused  families  to  leave. 

Additional  comments  referred  to  fears  of  overcrowded  classes,  fears 
of  lower  achievement  in  the  schools,  more  behavior  problems  in  classes,  and 
the  desire  for  childrer  to  attend  other  junior  high  schools. 

One  junior  high  principal  replied  that  "none  have  left  as  yet."  Another 
said  that  more  families  have  moved  in  than  have  left. 

Principals  were  then  asked  to  offer  recommendations  for  reducing  emigra¬ 
tion  from  the  community.  Their  responses  could  be  grouped  in  two  major  cate¬ 
gories:  provide  excellent  educational  programs;  and  provide  better  community 
facilities . 

Under  the  rubric  of  an  "excellent  educational  program,"  the  suggestions 
specified:  smaller  classes,  more  guidance  services,  building  of  new  schools 
and  repairing  existing  schools,  teacher  orientation,  more  ESEA  teachers, 
parent  education  classes,  and  quick  removal  of  serious  discipline  cases  in 
classrooms . 


Better  community  facilities  were  described  as:  better  housing,  more 
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community  workers,  better  police  protection,  better  recreation  facilities, 
and  encouragement  of  new  business  in  the  area. 

Additional  recommendations  were  that  bussing  be  discontinued  at  the  50 
per  cent  mark,  that  slums  be  removed,  and  that  rezoning  of  school  districts 
include  more  white  families. 

One  principal  declared  the  situation  of  emigration  in  the  transitional 
areas  to  be  a  "gigantic  sociological  problem"  and  offered  no  further  comments. 
Another  stated  that  he  did  not  know  what  changes  could  be  made. 

Responses  of  principals  with  regard  to  other  projects  and  programs  des¬ 
cribed  primarily  after-school  clubs,  tutorial,  and  recreational  activities. 

Some  in-school  projects  included  the  use  of  parent  volunteers  in  the 
classrooms,  work  with  programmed  materials  and  enrichment  publications,  tu¬ 
toring  of  lower  grade  pupils  by  sixth  graders,  and  the  organization  of  classes 
for  the  intellectually  gifted. 

It  was  not  clear  to  what  extent  additional  personnel  assigned  under  the 
transitional  schools  program  were  involved  in  the  above  activities.  The 
implication  is  that  additional  personnel  provide  greater  flexibility  in  the 
use  of  all  teachers'  time  and  such  innovative  projects  can  be  organized. 

As  a  further  aspect  of  the  key  role  of  the  principal,  two  questions 
were  submitted  regarding  parents:  "as  compared  with  last  year,  have  there 
been  any  changes  in  parents'  attitudes  toward  the  school  that  are  reflected 
in  their  behavior?  Describe.  In  your  opinion  can  these  changes  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Transitional  Areas  School  Program?  Comment." 

Eleven  of  the  l8  elementary  principals  answered  "yes"  to  the  first 
question  as  did  three  of  the  six  junior  high  principals. 

At  both  school  levels,  principals  who  reported  change  in  parent  attitudes 
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referred  to  more  willing  and  available  school  volunteers;  they  observed  a  more 
constructive  attitude  toward  the  school  on  the  part  of  parents;  they  felt 
that  there  were  more  effective  communications  between  school  and  parents. 

In  the  latter  aspect,  parent  organizations  prepared  and  sent  to  all  homes 
their  publications  and  handbooks  for  parents.  Responses  of  parents  to  calls 
from  schools  were  made  more  readily.  Principals  reported  that  parents  had 
been  expressing  their  satisfaction  with  the  schools  and  "bragging"  about  the 
services . 

As  to  the  second  question,  "could  these  changes  be  attributed  to  the 
transitional  schools  programs,"  principals  in  the  sample  schools  were  divided. 
Seven  of  the  principals  who  noted  change  in  parents'  attitudes  felt  this  was 
a  result  of  the  transitional  schools  program.  The  other  seven  did  not  attri¬ 
bute  observed  change  in  parents'  attitudes  to  this  program. 

Those  who  linked  change  with  the  program  referred  in  their  comments  to 
the  enriched  programs  and  to  increased  services.  Those  who  saw  no  relation¬ 
ship  made  no  response  except  in  two  cases:  "too  early  to  judge." 

One  may  consider  the  ability  of  some  principals  to  see  cause  and  effect 
relationships  in  a  specific  program  as  being  due  to  their  continual  contact 
with  the  total  environment.  They  may  be  in  constant  communication  with  all 
the  relevant  elements  in  the  situation  for  which  they  are  responsible.  They 
may  also  be  anxious  to  provide  what  they  consider  to  be  "desired"  answers, 
positive  and  approving,  in  the  hope  that  programs  they  believe  to  be  benefi¬ 
cial  will  not  be  withdrawn.  This  may  hold  true  for  any  recent  or  current 
activities,  transitional  or  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  may  ascribe  the  response  of  some  principals  in 
denial  of  cause  and  effect  situations  to  their  astute  powers  of  observation 


and  their  continual  contact  and  communication  with  the  total  school  environment. 
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They  may  see  change  but  recognize  no  relationship  between  the  program  they 
have  conducted  in  their  school  and  the  change. 

One  might  summarize  the  apparent  "conflicts  of  interest"  herein  intimated 
by  noting  that  the  majority  of  respondents  noted  changes.  Since  the  sample 
schools  were  not  involved  in  any  other  major  programs  (special  service  or 
MES),  the  change  and  the  transitional  program  appear  to  be  simultaneous  if 
not  indicative  of  a  cause  effect  relationship.  Finally,  it  should  be  apparent 
that  while  parent  attitudes  are  evaluated  by  school  personnel,  parental  be¬ 
havior  is  significantly  expressed  in  their  migration  or  nonmigration.  This 
form  of  evaluation  will  be  considered  in  a  later  portion  of  this  study. 

VII  ANALYSIS  OF  TEACHERS'  QUESTIONNAIRES 

Principals'  questionnaires  were  intended  to  elicit  specific  information 
about  the  major  aspects  of  the  program  as  well  as  observations,  opinions, 
and  evaluations.  Questionnaires  to  teachers  were  intended  primarily  as  a 
reflection  of  observation  of  the  program  at  close  hand  and  as  a  source  of 
additional  opinions,  comments,  and  evaluations. 

Principals  were  asked  to  supply  the  director  of  the  study  with  the  names 
of  teachers  who  had  been  at  their  schools  since  September  1963?  a  period  that 
preceded  the  program  for  approximately  two  years  and  included  the  program 
itself.  It  was  assumed  that  such  teachers  could  provide  informed  views  and 
observations  of  the  program  and  that  they  had  experienced  some  of  the  features 
of  a  transitional  community. 

Approximately  500  questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  teachers  whose  names 
were  thus  supplied  in  the  l8  elementary  schools  and  five  junior  high  schools. 
Questionnaires  were  received  from  a  relatively  small  number:  50  elementary 
teachers  and  55  junior  high  teachers.  The  individuals  responding  represented 
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12  of  the  elementary  schools  and  the  five  junior  highs. 

Although  few  in  number,  teacher  responses  provided  a  sample  of  observa¬ 
tions  and  evaluations  which  could  not  have  been  ascertained  otherwise.  The 
summary  of  responses  which  follows  demonstrates  a  unanimity  of  opinion  on 
specific  aspects  of  the  program  which  may  indeed  provide  a  valid  basis  for 
deriving  conclusions. 

Teacher  Responses 

Most  of  the  teachers  returning  questionnaires  had  classes  of  over  30 
pupils.  They  experienced  no  change  in  their  assignments,  responsibilities, 
or  status  as  a  result  of  the  program. 

Asked  if  they  observed  an  increase  in  personnel  resulting  from  the  pro¬ 
gram,  most  teachers  said  they  had.  Three  elementary  and  l8  junior  high  teachers 
saw  no  increase  in  personnel.  Eight  elementary  and  four  junior  high  teachers 
said  they  did  not  know. 

Teachers  who  observed  additional  personnel  reported  them  mostly  in  the 
following  categories:  remedial  reading,  library  (junior  high),  science, 
mathematics,  and  music  (elementary). 

Elementary  teachers  stated  that  over  50  per  cent  of  their  pupils  were 
involved  to  some  extent  in  the  program.  Junior  high  teachers  said  that  fewer 
than  25  per  cent  of  their  pupils  were  involved. 

Most  teachers  responding  noted  that  increased  personnel  in  their  schools 
resulted  in  changes  in  services  provided  to  pupils. 

With  regard  to  pupil  achievement,  most  elementary  teachers  reported  change 
as  a  result  of  the  program;  most  junior  high  teachers  reported  no  change  in 
pupil  achievement . 

With  regard  to  pupil  attitude  toward  school  and  education,  most  junior 
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high  school  teachers  noted  no  change.  Elementary  teachers  were  equally  divided 
a  change  in  pupil  attitude.  When  noting  change,  program  aspects  which 
accounted  for  it  were:  remedial  reading,  guidance,  and  exposure  to  more 
teachers  (elementary). 

Most  elementary  teachers  noted  reductions  in  class  size;  junior  high 
teachers  were  equally  divided  as  to  reduced  size. 

As  to  change  in  library  service  and  use,  most  elementary  teachers  noted 
increased  size  of  collections.  More  than  half  reported  improved  services, 
more  library  time,  and  improved  pupil  attitudes. 

Most  junior  high  teachers  noted  improved  library  services  in  all  aspects. 

Most  teachers  reported  that  IGC  and  SP  classes  were  organized  or  extended. 
Junior  high  teachers  noted  special  music  and  language  classes  for  gifted  pupils. 

Teachers  placed  emphasis  on  the  corrective  classes  in  reading  and  mathe¬ 
matics,  mostly  on  school  time,  with  some  available  at  after-school  centers. 

Most  elementary  teachers  reported  no  increase  in  guidance  personnel  and 
no  changes  in  services .  Elementary  teachers  were  equally  divided  on  whether 
"more  pupils  are  now  involved  in  the  guidance  program." 

Junior  high  teachers  noted  more  guidance  personnel  but  no  increase  in 
services  or  in  numbers  of  pupils  involved. 

Most  teachers  reported  no  change  in  pupil  attitudes  toward  guidance 
services . 

With  regard  to  impact  of  the  program  on  parents  and  community,  most 
elementary  teachers  felt  there  was  some.  Most  junior  high  teachers  did  not 
believe  there  was  any  impact. 

Those  reporting  some  impact  referred  to  parent  expressions  of  appreciation 
of  new  services,  more  school- community  contacts,  and  more  interest  in  the 
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activities  of  the  school. 

In  reporting  no  impact,  some  teachers  referred  to  parents  being  unaware 
of  the  program,  parents  not  interested,  and  lack  of  communication  between 
school  and  community. 

Teachers  saw  the  remedial- tutorial  activities  as  being  the  most  effective 
aspects  of  the  program  in  the  view  of  parents  and  the  community. 

In  answering  the  question  "Why  are  middle-class  families  leaving  the 
neighborhood?"  teachers  cited:  influx  of  minority  and  low  socioeconomic 
families,  poor  discipline  in  the  school,  and  deteriorating  housing  in  the 
community. 

Most  teachers  did  not  believe  the  program  "will  be  effective  in  stemming 
the  tide  of  emigration." 

Teachers  at  both  levels  tended  to  rate  the  overall  effectiveness  of  the 
program  as  acceptable-to-good .  Elementary  teachers  felt  that  the  main  im¬ 
pact  of  the  program  was  accomplished  through  increased  staff  and  improved 
services.  Junior  high  teachers  were  equally  divided  on  this  question. 

Most  teachers  reported  no  impact  on  the  program  through  improved  faculty 
morale  and  motivation. 

Should  the  program  be  continued,  modified,  or  discontinued?  Most  teachers 
recommended  that  the  program  be  continued  or  modified  with  an  increase  and 
expansion  of  staff  and  services.  Stress  was  placed  upon  giving  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  the  program  to  teachers  and  to  parents. 

VIII  ANALYSIS  OF  READING  ACHIEVEMENT  DATA 

One  of  the  major  ways  by  which  the  Transitional  Areas  School  Program 
proposed  to  reduce  emigration  of  white  middle-class  pupils  from  schools  in 
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borderline  areas  was  to  improve  the  educational  program  in  the  schools.  That 
is,  it  was  assumed  that  additional  personnel  and  improved  services  would  pro¬ 
duce  higher  pupil  achievement,  which  in  turn  would  serve  as  impetus  to  stabi¬ 
lize  the  population  in  the  neighborhood  and  in  the  school. 

This  section  of  the  evaluation  is  designed  to  answer  the  question  of 
whether  the  program  produced  improvement  in  achievement,  notably  in  reading 
achievement  as  measured  by  standardized  tests. 

Nineteen  of  the  20  elementary  schools  and  all  six  of  the  junior  high 
schools  comprising  the  sample  of  Transitional  Schools  selected  for  study, 
hah  been  part  of  the  program  since  its  inception  in  September  1965;  school 
L-K,  an  elementary  school,  was  first  funded  in  September  1966,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  this  study  will  be  considered  separately. 

Although  we  were  interested  in  examining  longitudinal  test  data,  some 
modification  was  made  in  the  original  evaluation  design  for  the  elementary 
schools.  Initially,  we  had  planned  to  include  only  those  pupils  who  had  been 
in  the  same  school  during  the  period  covered  by  the  test  dates  we  were  con¬ 
cerned  with,  and  who  had  taken  each  of  the  tests  administered  during  that 
time  span.  Inspection  of  these  scores  led  us  to  believe  that  those  pupils 
who  met  these  criteria  formed  a  very  small  and  biased  subsample  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  schools. 

Data  collection  began  in  February  and  extended  into  June  1967;  since 
we  were  interested  in  individual  pupil  test  scores  it  was  necessary  to  go 
to  each  of  the  schools  to  collect  the  appropriate  scores  directly  from  the 
pupils'  permanent  record  card.  The  average  (of  word  knowledge  and  reading) 
grace  equivalent  scores  on  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  of  Reading  (MAT), 
administered  twice  a  year  as  part  of  the  citywide  testing  program,  were  col¬ 
lected  for  each  of  the  pupils  in  grades  3-9  in  the  sample  schools;  test  results 
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were  available  for  most  children  for  the  school  year  1965-66  (the  first 
year  of  the  Transitional  Schools  Program) ,  1966-67  (the  second  and  current 
year  of  the  program)  and  for  1964-65  (the  year  prior  to  the  start  of  the  pro¬ 
gram).  Mean  scores  for  each  grade  in  each  school  were  computed. 

The  main  analysis  of  the  elementary  grades  presented  below  is  based  on 
reading  achievement  grade  equivalent  scores  of  those  who  had  been  in  the  same 
Transitional  School  during  1965-66  and  1966-67,  regardless  of  where  they  had 
attended  school  during  the  year  prior  to  the  start  of  the  program.  In  addition, 
to  be  included  in  the  main  group,  a  pupil  need  have  only  one  score  for  each 
of  the  school  years.  In  other  words,  each  pupil  in  the  two-year  comparison 
had  at  least  (l)  a  reading  score  from  either  the  September-October  or  June 
1965-66  administration  of  the  Metropolitan  Reading  Achievement  Test,  (2)  a 
score  from  either  the  September-October  or  April  1966-67  administration,  and 
(3)  a  score  from  the  test  administered  during  April  of  the  1964-65  school  year. 
He  may,  of  course,  have  had  all  five  reading  test  scores. 

An  auxiliary  one-year  comparison  will  be  presented  based  on  the  scores 
of  those  pupils  who  had  been  in  the  same  elementary  Transitional  School  for 
the  current  year  only.  The  results  for  school  L-K  will  be  considered  together 
with  this  group,  although  an  important  difference  should  be  noted.  While 
the  one-year  pupils  were  in  the  school  for  the  current  year,  they  attended 
schools  which  have  been  in  the  program  for  two  years;  school  L-K,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  completed  only  its  first  year  of  operation. 

The  data  available  at  the  junior  high  school  level  are  less  complete  and 
only  one  comparison  has  been  made  based  on  the  scores  of  students  who  have 
been  in  the  program  school  since  the  start  of  the  program.  No  preprogram 
(1964-65)  scores  were  readily  available  for  grade  8.  These  scores  were  avail¬ 
able  for  the  ninth  grade  pupils  in  three  of  the  six  sample  schools. 
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Average  grade  equivalent  scores  will  be  presented  for  grades  3-6  and  7-9 
for  each  school  separately  as  well  as  for  the  total  sample.  Deviations  from 
grade  placement  level  will  be  discussed;  citywide  test  results  for  each  of 
the  test  dates  will  be  summarized  for  each  grade. 

When  considering  the  summary  data,  several  cautions  are  advised.  Although 
it  is  assumed  that  one-tenth  of  a  grade  of  growth  occurs  during  each  month 
of  the  school  year,  the  tests  are  usually  normed  only  once  a  year  and  the 
intermediate  norm  values  are  interpolated.  In  addition,  different  forms  of 
the  test  are  alternated  and  may  account  for  some  of  the  differences  noted. 

Also,  different  grades  get  different  levels  of  the  MAT  and  there  is  some 
question  about  the  degree  of  correspondence  between  scores  on  different  levels. 
More  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  the  following  results  are  longitudinal 
based  on  a  relatively  stable  group  of  pupils:  there  is  some  evidence  available 
in  the  literature  that  suggests  a  positive  relationship  between  stability  of 
a  group  of  students  and  achievement  of  these  students.  As  a  result  generali¬ 
zations  about  the  program  and  pupil  achievement  may  be  affected  by  this  relation 
ship. 

Reading  Achievement  -  Elementary  Schools 

The  current  third  grade  pupils  were  tested  in  the  first  and  seventh  months 
of  1966-67,  and  in  the  first  and  ninth  months  of  the  1965-66  school  year 
when  they  were  in  the  second  grade  in  the  sample  Transitional  Schools.  The 
mean  grade  equivalent  score  was  computed  for  each  of  the  19  schools  separately 
and  is  summarized  in  Table  3.  Included  in  the  table  are  the  deviations  between 
the  obtained  scores  and  grade  placement  level,  for  each  school  for  each  test 
data;  citywide  scores  are  also  presented.  (it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
when  comparisons  are  made  with  citywide  results  that  the  year-to-year  citywide 
scores  are  not  longitudinal,  that  is,  that  they  are  not  based  on  the  same  pupil 
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population . ) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  first  year  of  the  program,  the  current  third 
graders  (who  were  starting  grade  2  at  that  time)  were  reading  at  one  month 
better  than  grade  level;  the  citywide  mean  score  for  that  date  was  also  one 
month  above  grade  level.  Eleven  of  the  19  sample  elementary  schools  were 
reading  at  or  better  than  grade  level;  school  M-Q  was  five  months  advanced 
in  reading,  while  schools  A-M,  B-M,  and  R-Q  were  achieving  three  months  better 
than  their  grade  placement  level. 

By  April  1967  the  total  group  of  pupils  tested  at  4.1,  four  months  above 
grade  placement  level,  and  three  months  better  than  the  achievement  of  third 
graders  on  a  citywide  basis.  Seventeen  of  the  19  schools  were  now  reading 
at  or  above  grade  level,  schools  M-Q,  P-Q,  and  R-Q  as  much  as  nine  months. 

After  almost  two  years  of  the  program,  school  C-X  and  D-X  were  still  per¬ 
forming  below  grade  level;  both  started  out  three  months  retarded  in  reading 
in  September  1965 .  While  there  was  no  change  in  rate  of  retardation  for  D-X, 
by  April  1967,  C-X  was  retarded  by  only  two  school  months. 

With  the  exception  of  D-X  and  F-X  (both  of  which  continued  to  achieve 
at  the  same  rate),  all  other  schools  improved.  That  is,  in  comparing  the 
amount  of  deviation  between  obtained  score  and  normal  expectancy  in  September 
1965  and  again  in  April  1967,  there  was  a  positive  increase. 

This  is  reflected  in  the  total  gains  made  between  September  1965  and  April 
1967.  During  this  elapsed  instructional  time  of  one  year  six  months,  the  total 
group,  on  the  average,  gained  one  year  and  nine  months;  nine  schools  gained 
two  or  more  years.  Only  D-X  and  F-X  gained  exactly  1.6  years  during  that 
interval.  A  disproportionate  amount  of  the  gain,  for  the  total  group,  occurred 
during  the  six-month  test  interval  of  the  second,  1966-67,  program  year. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  THIRD  GRADE  RESULTS  ON  THE  METROPOLITAN  READING 
ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS,  1965-66  AND  1966-67,  (SAMPLE  SCHOOLS) 
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Citywide  achievement  data,  I965-66  to  1 966-67 ,  are  noi  based  on  the  sane  pupil 
population. 
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The  reading  achievement  test  results  for  the  fourth-grade  pupils  axe 
summarized  in  Table  4  below.  Included  in  the  table  axe  the  scores  for  the 
tests  administered  in  1965-66  (September  and  June)  and  in  1966-67  (September 
and  April),  the  deviations  of  the  obtained  scores  from  grade  placement,  and 
the  citywide  scores. 

In  September  1965,  the  total  sample  fourth  grade  group  of  Transitional 
pupils  was  already  reading  at  a  level  one  month  better  than  grade  placement 
and  two  months  better  than  the  citywide  population.  Eleven  of  the  19  schools 
achieved  at  or  above  grade  level.  Schools  B-M,  A-M,  and  M-Q,  scored,  in  April 
1965,  six  and  seven  months  above  the  norm  respectively. 

By  April  1967,  the  date  of  the  most  recent  testing,  l4  of  the  19  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  were  reading  at  or  above  grade  placement  level  of  4.7.  The 

average  grade  equivalent  score  for  A-M,  and  R-Q  was  5.*+*  seven  months  higher 
than  grade  level;  M-Q  achieved  at  a  mean  level  of  5-5- 

During  the  period  September  1965  to  April  1967  several  trends  were  ap¬ 
parent:  schools  A-M,  F-X,  H-K,  I-K,  M-Q,  P-Q,  and  R-Q  performed  at  an  accelerated 
rate.  Starting  initially  above  grade  level,  by  April  1967  these  schools  were 
achieving  relatively  even  more  above  grade  level.  Schools  E-X,  G-X,  J-K,  and 
K-K  initially  achieved  at  or  below  grade  level;  by  April  1967  they  were  per¬ 
forming  at  better  than  grade  level.  Both  C-X  and  N-Q  increased  in  rate  of 

achievement,  although  by  April  1967  they  were  still  performing  below  grade 
level. 

Although  the  average  achievement  for  schools  B-M,  Q-Q,  and  T-Q  in  April 
1967  was  above,  below,  and  at  grade  level  respectively,  there  was  no  change 
in  their  rate  of  achievement  as  compared  with  their  September  1965  mean  scores. 
Schools  D-X,  and  0-Q,  and  S-Q  tended  to  achieve  at  a  decelerated  rate;  D-X 
and  0-Q  tended  to  become  more  retarded,  while  S-Q  lost  some  of  its  initial 
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advantage.  These  latter  three  schools  were  the  only  ones  of  the  19  in  the 
sample  that  did  not  gain  1.6  school  years  in  the  1.6  school  year  interval 
between  September  1965  and  April  1967-  In  general,  relatively  more  gain  was 
made  in  the  September  1966  to  April  1967  interval  than  was  made  between  Septem¬ 
ber  1965  to  June  i960. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  current  1966-67  school  year,  the  selected  fifth 
grade  pupils  in  the  Transitional  Schools  were  reading  two  months  in  advance 
of  grade  placement  level;  six  school  months  later,  in  April  1967,  the  average 
grade  equivalent  score  for  this  group  was  6.3,  six  months  above  the  5.7  grade 
level.  Sixteen  of  the  19  schools  were  reading  at  or  above  grade  placement, 
three  of  them  --  M-Q,  P-Q,  and  R-Q  --  by  as  much  as  one  school  year.  These 
results  are  summarized  in  Table  5. 

In  September  1965 }  at  the  start  of  the  program,  l4  of  the  schools  were 
reading  at  or  above  grade  level.  During  the  1.6  school  year  interval  between 
the  September  1965  and  April  1967  administration  of  the  Metropolitan  Reading 
Achievement  Test,  all  schools  with  the  exception  of  F-X  gained  at  least  1.6 
school  years  in  achievement. 

All  schools,  except  for  D-X  which  proceeded  at  the  same  rate,  exhibited 
an  increase  in  rate  of  achievement  between  September  1965  and  April  1967. 

The  following  schools,  initially  above  grade  level,  were  even  more  above 
graae  level  in  April:  schools  A-M,  B-M,  F-X,  H-K,  I-K,  K-K,  M-Q,  N-Q,  P-Q, 

R-Q,  S-Q,  and  T-Q.  Schools  G-X  and  0-Q,  below  grade  level  in  September,  were 
still  below  grade  level  in  April  1967,  but  were  not  as  retarded.  Schools  C-X 
and  J-K  went  from  below  to  above  grade  level  during  that  period,  and  E-X 
and  Q-Q  improved  from  the  initial  performance  at  grade  level  to  achieving 
at  better  than  grade  level.  The  citywide  scores  also  improved  during  that 


period,  from  two  months  below  to  grade  level. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  FIFTH  GRADE  RESULTS  ON  THE  METROPOLITAN  READING 
ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS,  I965-66  and  1966-67,  ( SAMPLE  SCHOOLS). 
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The  achievement  data  for  the  sixth  grade  pupils  who  were  in  the  same 
Transitional  School  for  the  past  two  years  are  presented  in  table  6.  Four 
of  the  Transitional  Elementary  Schools,  F-X,  I-K,  J-K,  and  R-Q,  do  not  have 
any  sixth  grade  classes. 

In  September  1965 ,  when  the  current  group  of  sixth  graders  were  in  the 
fifth  grade  they  were,  as  a  group,  achieving  five  months  in  advance  of  grade 
level  —  four  months  better  than  the  citywide  population.  Twelve  of  the  15 
schools  were  reading,  on  the  average,  at  or  better  than  their  grade  placement. 
By  April  1967  the  total  group  tested  at  7.5,  six  months  better  than  grade 
level  of  6.7,  with  12  of  the  15  schools  at  or  in  advance  of  grade  level. 
However,  in  the  one  year,  six  month  interval  between  September  1965  and  April 
1967  only  schools  G-X,  H-K,  K-K,  M-Q,  N-Q,  Q-Q,  S-Q,  and  T-Q  gained  a  total 
of  1.6  or  more  school  years. 

Schools  A-M,  B-M,  D-X,  G-X,  K-K,  M-Q,  P-Q,  Q-Q,  S-Q,  and  T-Q  were 
achieving  at  better  than  grade  placement  level  in  September'  1965.  By  April 
1967,  A-M,  B-M,  D-X,  G-X,  K-K,  M-Q,  P-Q,  Q-Q,  S-Q,  and  T-Q  were  still  above 
grade  level,  but  except  for  five  schools  (G-X,  K-K,  Q-Q,  S-Q,  and  T-Q)  the 
relative  rate  tended  to  decrease. 

School  C-X,  initially  reading  at  grade  level,  was  two  months  retarded 
in  April  1967;  for  D-X  the  reading  rate  had  decelerated,  although  in  April 
they  were  still  above  grade  placement.  Schools  E-X  and  0-Q  were  relatively 
more  retarded  in  reading  in  April  1967  than  they  were  in  September  1965. 

During  the  six  month  interval  between  the  September  1966  and  April  1967 
administration  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Tests,  the  total  sample  gained 
six  months;  daring  the  eight-month  interval  of  the  previous  school  year, 
the  same  pupils  averaged  a  gain  of  seven  months. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  SI  XTH -GRADE  RESULTS  ON  THE  METROPOLITAN  READING 
ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS,  1965-66  AND  1966-67,  (SAMPLE  SCHOOLS). 
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In  summary,  the  average  grade  equivalent  reading  scores  of  those  pupils 
who  have  been  in  the  same  elementary  Transitional  Schools  since  September 
1965  were  higher  than  the  scores  of  the  citywide  population.  As  of  April 
1967,  the  third  grade  students  in  about  89  per  cent  of  the  sample  schools 
were  reading  at  or  above  grade  level.  The  total  group  of  third  grade  pupils 
studied  were  achieving  four  months  better  than  grade  expectancy.  The  fourth 
grade  results  indicate  that  approximately  74  per  cent  of  the  schools  were 
reading  at  or  above  grade  level  in  April  1967;  the  sample  students  averaged 
two  months  above  grade  placement  level  and  three  months  better  than  the  city¬ 
wide  population.  The  fifth  graders  were  reading  at  a  level  two  months  better 
than  their  grade  placement  in  April  1967;  about  74  per  cent  of  the  sample 
schools  achieved  at  or  higher  than  grade  level.  The  sixth-grade  findings 
were  also  favorable;  by  April  1967  the  total  group  was  reading  at  7.3j  six 
months  better  than  their  grade  placement  at  the  time  of  testing. 

There  were  differences  between  schools;  school  D-X  in  general  did  not 
show  great  change.  There  was  no  relative  change  in  improvement  in  the  reading 
performance  of  third  and  fifth  graders  during  the  two  program  years.  On  the 
other  hand,  schools  G-X,  H-K,  I-K,  J-K,  K-K,  and  R-Q,  for  example,  showed 
improvement  in  reading  performance  at  every  grade,  3-6. 

Table  7  compares  the  reading  performance  of  recent  arrivals,  pupils  who 
were  in  the  sample  Transitional  Elementary  Schools  starting  in  September  1966 
(called  the  "second  year  group"),  with  the  performance  of  pupils  who  had 
been  in  the  same  schools  sinc-e  at  least  the  start  of  the  program  (called  the 
stable  group).  This  latter  group  is  the  population  described  above.  Also 
in  Table  7  are  the  results  for  school  L-K,  which  completed  its  first  program 
year,  and  the  citywide  reading  achievement  grade  equivalent  mean  score  for  1966- 
67.  The  second  year  group  is  composed  of  students  from  all  19  sample  elementary 
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schools . 

The  second  year,  third  grade  group  was  five  months  retarded  in  reading 
in  September  i960,  and  although  they  were  still  retarded  in  April  1967,  there 
was  a  slight  decrease  in  amount  of  retardation:  they  were  four  months  below 
the  cityvide  mean.  A  similar  trend  is  noted  for  the  fourth  graders;  they 
were  six  months  retarded  initially,  but  by  April  1967,  they  were  retarded 
by  five  months.  Like  the  third  graders,  the  fourth-grade  pupils  were  achieving 
four  months  below  the  cityvide  population. 

Fifth  grade  pupils  starting  in  the  program  in  September  1966  were  seven 
months  below  grade  level.  By  April  1967  their  relative  retardation  had  decreased 
by  one  month,  although  they  were  still  six  months  below  grade  placement,  and 
1.2  years  below  the  achievement  level  of  the  stable  group  in  the  same  schools. 

The  second  year,  sixth-grade  group  had  a  mean  score  of  5-5  in  September  1966, 
six  months  below  grade  placement  and  1.2  years  below  the  stable  group.  By 
April  they  were  retarded  by  five  months. 

These  results  suggest  that  the  Transitional  Program  in  its  second  year 
of  operation  may  have  some  positive  effect  on  achievement  (the  rate  of  re¬ 
tardation  for  the  recent  arrivals  was  slightly  improved).  There  is,  further, 
some  indication  that  (l)  pupil  stability  may  also  be  highly  related  to  achieve¬ 
ment,  and/or  (2)  the  effects  of  the  Transitional  School  Program  are  cumulative. 
Reading  Achievement  -  Junior  High  School 

The  program  started  for  the  seventh  graders  in  September  1966,  when  the 
stucents  entered  the  Transitional  Junior  High  Schools.  Table  8  summarizes 
the  average  grade  equivalent  scores  for  the  September  1966  and  April  1967 
administrations  of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  for  each  of  the  seventh 
,-rades  in  the  sample  schools.  For  five  of  these  six  schools,  test  results 


TABLE  7 
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COMPARISON  OF  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  METROPOLITAN  READING 
ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS,  1 966-67,  FOR  THE  PUPILS  IN  THE  SAMPLE 
SCHOOLS  LURING  THE  CURRENT  YEAR 


1966-67 


April  67 

September  66 

Gain 

9763“ 

Mean 

Mean 

to 

Score 

Devi  at i on 

Score 

Dcviat i on 

4/67 

Grade  3  Nora 

3.7 

3.1 

+  .6 

School  L-K 

3.5 

-  .2 

2.7 

-  .4 

+  .8 

Second  yr,  group 

3.4 

-  .3 

2.6 

-  .5 

+  .8 

Citywide* 

3.» 

+  .1 

2.9 

-  .2 

+  .9 

Stable  group 

4.1 

+  .4 

3.2 

+  .1 

+  .9 

Grade  4  Norm 

4.7 

4.1 

School  L-K 

4.1 

-  .6 

3.5 

-  .6 

+  .6 

Second  yr,  group 

4.2 

-  .5 

3-5 

-  .6 

+  .6 

Cityv/ide* 

4.6 

-  .1 

3.8 

-  .3 

+  .8 

Stable  group 

4.9 

+  .2 

4.1 

0 

+  .8 

Grade  5  Norm 

5.7 

5.1 

School  L-K 

4.7 

-1.0 

3.6 

-1.5 

+  1.1 

Second  yr,  group 

5.1 

-  .6 

4.4 

-  .7 

+  .7 

Citywide* 

5.7 

0 

4.8 

-  .3 

+  .9 

Stable  group 

6.3 

♦  .6 

5.3 

+  .2 

+  1.0 

Grade  6  Norm 

6.7 

6.1 

School  L-K 

6.0 

-  .7 

4.9 

-1.2 

+  1.1 

Second  yr.  group 

6.2 

-  .5 

5.5 

-  .6 

+  .7 

Citywide* 

6.7 

0 

6.1 

0 

+  .6 

Stable  group 

7.3 

+  .6 

6.7 

+  .6 

+  .6 

*  See  note.  Table  3 
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from  the  June  1966  administration  were  also  available;  at  this  time  these 
pupils  should  have  been  achieving  at  6.9.  Actually,  prior  to  entering  junior 
high  schools,  the  average  grade  equivalent  scores  of  these  pupils  was  7-7, 
eight  months  advanced  in  reading  achievement,  while  J-C-X  was  one  month  re¬ 
tarded;  the  other  schools  were  all  reading  above  grade  level. 

By  September  1966  the  same  pupils,  then  in  the  first  month  of  the  seventh 
grade,  generally  tested  at  or  above  grade  level.  With  the  exception  of  J-B-X, 
the  seventh  graders  were  reading  at  between  grade  level  and  eight  months  above 
grade  level.  However,  for  most  of  the  schools,  the  difference  between  actual 
and  theoretical  performance  had  decreased;  the  total  sample  was  only  three 
instructional  months  advanced  in  reading. 

Further  decreases,  for  each  of  the  schools,  were  apparent  by  the  end  of 
the  program  year.  At  the  time  of  the  April  1967  testing,  only  three  of  the 
six  seventh  grades  studied  were  reading  at  or  better  than  grade  level;  even 
those  schools,  J-A-M,  J-D-K,  and  J-E-K,  were  doing  less  well  comparatively 
than  they  had  been  doing  at  the  beginning  of  the  current  school  year. 

In  the  six-month  period  between  the  September  and  April  administrations, 
all  seventh  grades  did  exhibit  some  growth,  but  no  school  gained  more  than 
five  months  during  this  period.  More  striking,  however,  is  the  comparison 
in  scores  between  June  1966  and  April  1967,  an  elapsed  time  of  eight  months. 
During  this  period  only  two  seventh  grades,  J-C-X,  and  J-F-Q,  made  any  posi¬ 
tive  gain;  all  other  schools  were  performing  relatively  less  well  after  the 
program  than  they  had  been  during  the  year  prior  to  the  start  of  the  program. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  J-C-X  and  J-F-Q  were  the  schools  reading  be¬ 
low  and  slightly  above  --  but  close  to  --  grade  level  in  June  1966;  the  other 


schools  were  more  advanced  at  that  time. 
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it v.viae  achievement  test  scores  wer'.'  available  for  June  1966,  September 
),  and  April  1967,  and  arc  summarised  in  Table  8.  The  seventh-grade  classe 
in  the  sample  Transitional  Junior  High  Schools  compare  favorably  with  the  city 
v.’iae  results.  0.  course,  the  citywiae  scores  are  not  longitudinal,  and  there 
is  strong  reason  to  believe  that  the  less  mobile  students  who  took  most  of 
the  tests  (in  our  sample)  would  achieve  at  a  somewhat  higher  level.  The 
sample  seventh  graders  in  September  \cere  not  only  reading  three  months  in 
auvance  of  graae  level,  but  were  six  months  more  advanced  than  the  seventh 
grade  pupils  in  the  city;  however,  this  initial  lead  was  lost  during  the 
year  and  by  April  all  were  reading  at  one  month  below  grade  level.  During 
this  interval  of  six  months  in  which  the  program  was  operative,  citywide 
pupils  made  gains  of  eight  months,  as  compared  with  the  already- noted  gain 
of  only  two  months  for  the  sample  schools. 

The  eighth-grade  students  had  been  in  the  program  since  September  1965, 
the  entire  span  of  their  junior  high  school  experience.  Beginning  and  end- 
year  reading  achievement  test  scores  were  available  for  the  first  year  of 
the  program  (1965-66)  when  the  current  eighth  graders  were  in  grade  7  in 
the  Transitional  Junior  High  Schools,  and  for  the  current  1966-67  school 
year.  The  average  grade  equivalent  reading  scores  for  each  of  the  test  dates 
for  each  of  the  schools  separately  are  summarized  in  Table  9-  Note  that  no 
preprogram  scores  were  collected  for  these  groups  of  students . 

The  MAT  'was  administered  in  the  first  (8.l)  and  seventh  (8.7)  months  of 
the  1966-67  year.  In  September  1966,  the  sample  schools  averaged  one  month 
below  grade  placement  level,  although  four  of  the  six  schools  were  reading 
at  or  better  than  grade  level.  By  April  1967,  only  one  school  (j-A-M)  was 
reading  at  better  than  grade  level  --  the  total  group  was  five  months  retarded 
in  reaaing;  with  the  exception  of  J-A-M,  all  schools  performed  relatively  more 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  EIGHTH-GRADE  RESULTS  ON  THE  METROPOLITAN  READING 
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poorly  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  they  had  at  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

School  J-B-X,  for  example,  had  begun  the  year  four  months  below  grade  level, 
but  was  one  year  two  months  below  grade  by  April  1967. 

The  results  for  the  same  children  during  the  previous  year,  the  first 
year  of  the  program,  were  similar.  In  September  1965  the  pupils  were  two 
months  retarded  in  reading,  and  by  the  end  of  the  first  year  they  averaged  six 
months  below  grade  level  norms.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  only  pupils  in  J-D-K 
were  reading  at  grade  level. 

One  year  and  six  months  elapsed  between  the  initial  testing  in  September 
1965  and  the  final  end-year  testing  in  April  1967.  During  that  span,  each 
of  the  sample  schools  gained  at  least  one  year  in  reading;  school  J-D-K  gained 
one  year  and  four  months.  The  average  gain  was  one  year,  three  months.  Re¬ 
latively  more  of  the  gain  seemed  to  occur  during  the  first  year  of  the  program. 

Citywide,  the  growth  between  September  1965  and  April  1967  was  one  year, 
one  month  --  two  months  less  gain  than  that  of  the  sample  pupils.  Initially, 
the  citywide  mean  achievement  score  was  two  school  months  higher  than  the 
September  1966  score  for  the  Transitional  Sample;  the  two-month  difference 
was  maintained  in  the  June  1966  testing,  but  by  September  1966  the  difference 
hah  been  reduced  to  one  month.  In  April  1967  both  the  sample  eighth  graders 
and  the  citywide  eighth  graders  were  reading  five  months  below  grade  place¬ 
ment  level. 

In  September  1966,  beginning  ninth-grade  pupils  who  had  been  in  the 
Transitional  Junior  High  Schools  the  previous  year  were  reading,  on  the  average, 
one  month  above  grade  level;  for  four  of  the  six  schools,  the  mean  level  of 
reading  achievement  ranged  from  grade  level  to  five  months  better  than  grade 
level.  By  April  1967  only  the  two  most  advanced  schools,  J-D-K  and  J-F-Q, 
were  reading  at  or  above  grade  level  respectively;  the  total  group  of  ninth 
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graders  averaged  three  months  below  grade  placement.  See  Table  10. 

During  the  1965-66  year  when  the  current  ninth  graders  were  in  grade  8, 
they  tested  at  three  months  in  advance  of  grade  placement  level  in  September 
1965  and  were  still,  on  the  average,  two  months  advanced  in  May  1966.  School 
J-A-M,  starting  out  at  grade  level,  made  an  average  gain  of  one  year  four 
months  during  the  seven  month  interval.  J-D-K  and  J-F-Q  were  above  grade 
level  in  reading  achievement  in  May  1966. 

During  the  one  year  six  month  interval  between  September  1965  and  April 
1967,  all  schools  (data  available  for  five)  made  positive  gains,  but  not  equal 
to  the  elapsed  time.  In  that  time  span,  school  J-B-X  gained  only  eight  months. 
For  the  total  group  there  was  an  average  growth  of  one  year.  Six  months  of 
gain  occurred  during  the  interval  (seven  months)  between  September  1965  and 
May  1986,  as  compared  with  two  months  between  the  six  month  interval,  Septem¬ 
ber  1966  to  April  1967. 

During  the  time  period  September  1965  to  April  1967  the  ninth  graders 
in  the  sample  and  the  citywide  ninth  graders  gained  one  school  year  in  reading 
achievement,  from  8.4  to  9*^  for  the  Transitional  pupils  and  from  8.1  to  9*1 
for  the  citywide.  At  the  September  1965,  May  1966,  and  September  1966  ad¬ 
ministrations  of  the  MAT,  the  sample  ninth-grade  pupils  were  not  only  reading 
at  better  than  grade  level,  but  were  more  advanced  than  the  ninth  graders 
citywide.  By  April  1967  the  ninth-grade  students  in  the  Transitional  Junior 
High  Schools  were  no  longer  achieving  at  grade  placement  level,  but  their 
achievement  remained  superior  to  the  citywide  performance. 

In  summary,  the  results  for  the  Junior  High  Schools  in  the  sample  were 
not  favorable.  Not  only  were  the  pupils  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9  retarded  in 
reading  in  April  1967,  but  they  were  relatively  more  retarded  than  they  had 
been  at  the  beginning  of  the  1966-67  school  year. 


COMPARISON  OF  THE  NINTH  GRADE  RESULTS  ON  THE  METROPOLITAN  READING 
ACHIEVEMENT  TESTS,  1 96^-66  AND  1 966-67 
(JUNIOR  HIGH  SAMPLE  SCHOOLS) 
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IX  ANALYSIS  OF  ETHNIC  DATA 

Ethnic  data  were  collected  for  all  schools  designated  as  transitional 
areas  schools,  as  noted  earlier  in  this  report.  From  these  data,  for  October 

1965,  selection  of  the  sample  schools  was  made. 

Additional  data  were  obtained  for  the  sample  schools  for  October  1964 
and  October  1966. 

Since  the  primary  objective  of  the  transitional  schools  program  was  to 
maintain  community  stability,  ethnic  composition  in  school  enrollment  would 
tend  to  demonstrate  the  status  of  the  community. 

Although,  in  the  elementary  group,  a  decline  was  seen  in  total  enroll¬ 
ment  (Tables  11,  12,  13,)  this  was  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  Puerto  Rican 
and  Negro  pupils  year  by  year. 

The  greatest  increase  in  enrollment  for  the  Puerto  Rican  population 
occurred  in  the  1964-1965  year.  This  was,  for  l8  sample  schools,  a  gain 
of  19.6  per  cent.  The  increase  for  this  group  in  the  following  year,  1965- 

1966,  was  much  more  moderate,  1.2  per  cent. 

In  three  of  the  schools,  an  overall  decrease  was  found  in  per  cent  of 
enrollment  of  Puerto  Rican  pupils  from  1964  to  1966. 

As  a  percentage  of  school  populations,  the  Puerto  Rican  population  ranged 
from  one  per  cent  to  23  per  cent  in  l8  sample  elementary  schools  in  October 
1964.  The  median  per  cent  of  school  population  was  7  per  cent. 

In  October  1965,  the  range  for  Puerto  Rican  pupils  went  from  2  per  cent 
to  31  per  cent  in  the  20  sample  schools,  with  the  median  at  8.5  per  cent. 

The  range  of  Puerto  Rican  enrollment  in  October  1966  was  from  1  per 
cent  to  33  per  cent  in  the  20  schools,  with  the  median  per  cent  of  school 


population  at  nine. 


TABLE  H 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS:  ETHNIC  DATA:  PUERTO  RICAN 

J  64-65  '65-66 

School  October  October  Per  October  Per 


1964  1965  Cent  Cent 

N  % N  % Change  N ^ Change 


A  _  M 

220 

19 

162 

14 

-27 

153 

14 

-  6 

B  -  M 

160 

U 

163 

14 

+  2 

201 

16 

+23 

C  -  X 

121 

U 

172 

20 

+42 

269 

27 

+  56 

D  -  X 

I56 

15 

235 

20 

+  51 

298 

25 

+  27 

E  -  X 

257 

23 

342 

31 

+  33 

374 

16 

+  9 

F  -  X 

228 

18 

260 

19 

+  14 

255 

21 

-  2 

G  -  X 

114 

13 

144 

14 

+26 

195 

17 

+35 

H  -  K 

74 

7 

85 

10 

+  15 

48 

6 

-44 

I  -  K 

33 

2 

56 

4 

+48 

105 

7 

+88 

J  -  K 

63 

1 

57 

5 

-10 

75 

6 

+  32 

K  -  K 

69 

7 

58 

6 

-16 

113 

10 

+95 

L  -  K 

N  ew 

281 

31 

New 

407 

33 

+45 

11  -  Q 

8 

1 

40 

2 

+400 

7 

1 

-83 

N  -  Q 

142 

10 

207 

15 

+46 

192 

14 

-  7 

0  -  Q 

21 

3 

28 

4 

+33 

26 

3 

-  7 

P  -  Q 

N  ew 

79 

7 

New 

63 

5 

-20 

Q  -  Q 

59 

5 

55 

4 

-  7 

94 

8 

+71 

B  -  Q 

19 

3 

18 

3 

-  5 

24 

5 

+33 

S  -  Q 

62 

4 

103 

7 

+66 

85 

7 

-17 

T  -  Q 

74 

7 

71 

6 

-  4 

64 

7 

-10 

+  1 


Total  Sample  18S5 


2616 


+20  2648 
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TABLE  12 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS;  ETHNIC  DATA;  NEGRO 


School 

October 

1964 

N  % 

October 

1965 

v  cf 

*2_ f 0 

'  '64-65' 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

October 

1966 

N  % 

r65-66 

Per 

Cent 

Chenge 

A  -  M 

104 

9 

271 

24 

+  161 

257 

24 

-  5 

B  -  M 

225 

20 

295 

25 

+  31 

307 

24 

+  4 

C  -  X 

258 

30 

322 

37 

+  25 

440 

44 

+37 

D  -  X 

344 

32 

409 

34 

+  19 

482 

40 

+  18 

E  -  X 

264 

24 

293 

2  6 

+  11 

356 

31 

+  22 

F  -  X 

375 

30 

409 

34 

+  19 

482 

40 

+  18 

G  -  X 

366 

43 

465 

45 

+  27 

515 

45 

+  11 

H  -  K 

445 

44 

368 

44 

-17 

469 

55 

+  27 

I  -  K 

497 

29 

554 

38 

+  11 

664 

43 

+  20 

J  -  K 

351 

40 

3S7 

35 

+  10 

427 

36 

+  10 

K  -  K 

500 

50 

507 

57 

+  1 

736 

67 

+45 

L  -  K 

New 

265 

29 

New 

335 

28 

+26 

M  -  Q 

309 

25 

694 

41 

+  125 

773 

44 

+13 

N  -  Q 

392 

27 

382 

27 

-  3 

482 

34 

+  26 

0  -  Q 

325 

42 

397 

55 

+22 

475 

64 

+  20 

P  -  Q 

New 

555 

47 

New 

614 

51 

+  11 

Q  -  Q 

390 

31 

448 

35 

+  15 

454 

40 

+  1 

R  -  Q 

354 

52 

320 

54 

-10 

277 

60 

-13 

Sn  Q 

723 

51 

837 

54 

+  16 

706 

55 

-16 

T  -  Q 

403 

44 

400 

41 

-  5 

378 

39 

-18 

Total  Sample 

6705 

8638 

♦  17 

9493 

+  10 

TABLE  13 
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ELEMENTARY 

SCHOOLS: 

ETHNIC  DATA: 

OTHER 

School 

October 

1964 

N % 

Oct  ober 

1965 

N  % 

•64-65 

Per 
Cent 
Chan st 

October 

1966 

J  N  % 

'65-66 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

A  -  M 

1  r\ 

CO 

72 

70  3 

62 

-16 

673 

62 

-  4 

B  -  M 

72S 

65 

700 

60 

-  4 

771 

60 

+  10 

C  -  X 

477 

56 

375 

43 

-21 

286 

29 

-24 

D  -  X 

565 

53 

544 

46 

-  4 

411 

35 

-24 

E  -  X 

586 

53 

483 

43 

-18 

414 

36 

-14 

F  -  X 

636 

51 

693 

51 

+9 

596 

50 

-14 

G  -  X 

379 

44 

431 

41 

+  14 

426 

38 

-  1 

H  -  K 

500 

49 

377 

45 

-25 

342 

40 

-  9 

I  -  K 

1157 

68 

860 

59 

-26 

762 

50 

-ll 

J  -  K 

781 

60 

677 

60 

-13 

679 

57 

0 

K  -  K 

436 

43 

328 

37 

-25 

257 

23 

-22 

L  -  K 

New 

371 

40 

N  ew 

473 

39 

+  27 

M  -  Q 

90S 

74 

951 

56 

+  5 

979 

56 

+  3 

N  -  Q 

924 

63 

S25 

58 

-11 

736 

52 

-11 

0  -  Q 

427 

55 

297 

41 

-30 

245 

33 

-18 

P  -  Q 

New 

538 

46 

New 

528 

44 

-  2 

Q  -  Q 

813 

64 

781 

61 

-  4 

600 

52 

-23 

B  -  Q 

312 

46 

252 

43 

-19 

166 

36 

-34 

S  -  Q 

621 

44 

613 

39 

-  1 

497 

39 

-19 

T  -  Q 

540 

49 

581 

52 

+  8 

527 

54 

-  9 

Total  Sample  20,625 

11,380 

-50  10,368 

-  9 
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It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  for  the  schools  in  this  sample,  selected 
because  they  were  nonsegregated ,  Puerto  Rican  pupils  tend  to  represent  a 
growing  but  small  proportion  of  the  school  enrollment. 

The  Negro  population  has  increased  consistently  in  the  total  sample  of 
20  schools,  gaining  16.5  per  cent  in  the  1964-65  period  and  9-8  Per  cent  in 
the  1965-66  period. 

An  overall  decrease  in  the  percentage  of  Negro  pupils  enrolled  was  found 
in  four  schools  during  the  1964-1966  period. 

As  a  percentage  of  school  enrollments,  the  Negro  population  ranged  from 
nine  per  cent  to  52  per  cent  in  October  1964.  The  median  percentage  for  the 
18  schools  was  31-5  per  cent  of  enrollment. 

In  October  1965,  the  range  of  Negro  pupils  enrolled  in  20  schools  was 
from  24  per  cent  to  57  per  cent.  The  median  was  37.5  per  cent. 

One  year  later,  in  October  1966,  the  Negro  population  in  the  20  schools 
ranged  from  24  per  cent  to  67  per  cent,  with  the  median  at  41.5  per  cent  of 
enrollment . 

As  compared  with  the  enrollment  of  Puerto  Rican  pupils,  the  Negro 
population  data  for  the  period  under  consideration  show  a  continual,  more 
rapid  rise.  In  half  of  the  sample  schools,  while  the  Puerto  Rican  population 
went  from  seven  to  nine  per  cent  of  enrollment,  the  Negro  pupils  increased 
from  31-5  per  cent  to  4l.5  per  cent  of  school  enrollment. 

The  school  population  of  "others"  showed  a  consistent  decline  during 
the  same  period.  For  l8  sample  schools,  from  1964  to  1965,  this  group  de¬ 
creased  49.2  per  cent. 

The  following  year,  in  October  1966,  data  showed  a  drop  of  8.8  per  cent 
of  enrollment  in  the  20  sample  schools. 

An  increase  in  per  cent  of  others  enrolled  in  the  three-year  period  was 
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found  in  one  of  the  sample  elementary  schools.  This  did  not  represent  an 
overall  numerical  gain,  but  was  accompanied  by  a  numerical  decrease  in  the 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  population. 

In  October  1964 ,  the  range  of  others  enrolled  in  l8  schools  was  from  43 
per  cent  of  total  registration  in  one  school  to  74  per  cent.  The  median  at 
that  time  was  54  per  cent. 

The  range  of  others  enrolled  in  the  20  sample  schools  in  October  1965 
was  from  37  per  cent  to  62  per  cent.  The  median  was  47  per  cent. 

In  October  1966,  the  range  of  enrollment  of  others  in  these  schools  was 
from  23  per  cent  to  62  per  cent .  The  median  was  47  per  cent . 

With  regard  to  the  October  1966  data,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  number  of  schools  showing  fewer  than  37  per  cent  others  enrolled  rose 
from  none  in  1965  to  six. 

Of  further  interest  is  what  may  appear  to  be  a  stabilization  of  increase 
in  Puerto  Rican  population  in  the  past  two  years  and  a  smaller  rate  of  de¬ 
crease  in  tie  population  of  others  in  the  same  period.  The  effects  of  the 
program  have  thus  far  been  accompanied  by  one  sharp  movement  of  others  away 
(in  1965)  and  a  more  moderate,  but  continuing  movement  thereafter. 

For  the  sample  elementary  schools,  the  operation  of  a  transitional  schools 
program  has  not  resulted  in  nonmigration  of  "others"  in  the  ethnic  distribution. 
Data  for  October  1967  will  yield  further  evidence  as  to  developments  in  the 
ethnic  patterns  of  these  communities. 

At  the  junior  high  school  level,  Tables  14,  15,  and  l6  indicate  the  data 
collected  and  trends  in  ethnic  distribution  of  school  populations. 

The  six  sample  schools  enrolled  a  Puerto  Rican  population  which  showed 
an  overall  decrease,  yet  in  five  of  the  six  schools  the  percentage  rose  or 
remained  steady  from  1964  to  1966. 
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TABLE  lb 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  (SAMPLE): 

ETHNIC  DATA 

:  PUERTO 

RICAN 

School 

October 

1964 

N  % 

October 

1965 

N  % 

‘ 64-65 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

October 

1 9  66 

N  % 

’  Per 
Cent 
Chan  "1 

J  -  A  -  M 

6I7 

28 

645 

31 

+  5 

4S6 

28 

-25 

J  -  B  -  X 

601 

30 

595 

33 

-  1 

595 

37 

0 

J  -  C  -  X 

605 

42 

287 

17 

-53 

177 

12 

-38 

J  -  D  -  K 

60 

3 

72 

4 

+20 

112 

7 

+  56 

J  -  E  -  K 

300 

14 

323 

15 

+  8 

321 

18 

-  1 

J  -  F  -  Q 

20 

2 

70 

6 

+250 

89 

7 

+31 

Total  Sample 

2203 

1992 

-10 

I7S0 

-ll 

TABLE 

15 

JUNIOR 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

(SAMPLE) : 

ETHNIC 

DATA: 

NEGRO 

' 64-65 

^65-66 

School 

October 

October 

Per 

October 

P  er 

1964 

1965 

Cent 

19  66 

Cent 

N 

% 

N 

Change 

N 

% 

Chan.® 

J  -  A  -  M 

543 

25 

542 

26 

0 

396 

22 

-27 

J  -  B  -  X 

543 

27 

482 

27 

-11 

459 

29 

-  5 

J  -  C  -  X 

364 

25 

548 

33 

+51 

5  66 

3S 

+  3 

J  -  D  -  K 

551 

29 

672 

37 

+  22 

678 

41 

+  1 

J  -  E  -  K 

224 

10 

232 

11 

+  4 

252 

14 

♦  9 

J  -  F  -  Q 

274 

22 

235 

19 

-14 

309 

24 

+  31 

2711  +8  2660  -  2 


Total  Sample  2499 
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TABLE  16 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS  (SAMPLE) :  ETHNIC  DATA:  OTHER 


School 

October 

1964 

N  % 

October 

1965 

N  % 

' 64-65 

Per 

Cent 

Change 

October 

1 966 

N  % 

'  65-66 
Per 
Cent 
Change 

J  -  A 

-  M 

1023 

47 

901 

43 

-12 

8S4 

50 

-  2 

J  -  B 

-  M 

888 

44 

730 

40 

-18 

552 

34 

-24 

J  -  C 

-  X 

4S6 

33 

845 

50 

+74 

737 

50 

-13 

J  -  D 

-  K 

1275 

68 

IO64 

59 

-17 

861 

52 

-19 

J  -  E 

-  K 

1626 

76 

1529 

73 

-  6 

1202 

68 

-21 

J  -  F 

-  Q 

963 

77 

947 

76 

-  2 

909 

70 

-  4 

Total 

Sarnpl  e 

6361 

6016 

-  5 

5145 

-14 
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Numerically,  therefore,  the  Puerto  Rican  enrollment  in  these  schools 
dropped  9-5  per  cent  from  October  1964  to  October  1965-  It  continued  to 
decrease  another  10.6  per  cent  by  October  1966. 

For  individual  junior  high  schools,  Puerto  Rican  enrollment  ranged  in 
October  1964  from  2  per  cent  to  42  per  cent.  The  median  was  21  per  cent. 

In  October  1965?  the  range  for  Puerto  Rican  pupils  was  from  4  per  cent 
to  33  per  cent.  At  this  time,  the  median  was  l6  per  cent. 

The  range  in  October  1966  was  from  7  per  cent  to  37  per  cent.  The  median 
was  15  per  cent. 

The  Negro  population  tended  to  increase  steadily  in  overall  enrollment 
and  within  each  of  the  sample  junior  high  schools. 

The  increase  in  total  population  of  Negro  pupils  was  8  per  cent  in 
October  1965  over  the  October  1964  figures.  The  data  in  October  1966  show 
a  decrease  of  2  per  cent. 

In  the  six  sample  junior  highs,  Negroes  represented  from  10  per  cent  to 
29  per  cent  of  school  enrollments  in  October  1964.  The  median  was  25  per  cent 

In  October  1965,  the  range  of  Negro  enrollment  was  from  11  per  cent 
to  37  per  cent,  with  a  median  of  26.5  per  cent. 

The  range  of  Negro  enrollment  in  October  1966  was  from  l4  per  cent  to 
4l  per  cent  and  the  median  was  26.5  per  cent. 

Total  enrollment  of  others  showed  a  decrease  in  the  1964-1966  period. 

In  October  1965,  there  was  a  drop  of  5  per  cent  of  others  in  the  school  popu¬ 
lation.  There  was  then  a  decrease  of  l4  per  cent  in  enrollment  of  others 
by  October  1966. 

The  range  of  proportionate  enrollment  of  others  in  the  six  sample  schools 
in  October  1964  was  from  33  per  cent  to  77  per  cent.  The  median  was  57-5  per 
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In  October  19^5,  others  ranged  from  40  per  cent  to  76  per  cent  of  en¬ 
rollment.  The  median  was  54.5  per  cent. 

Enrollment  of  others  in  the  sample  junior  highs  in  October  1966  ranged 
from  3U  per  cent  to  70  per  cent,  with  a  median  of  51  per  cent. 

As  is  seen  from  the  changes  in  ethnic  distribution,  the  Negro  population 
and  percentages  in  individual  elementary  schools  tended  to  rise.  In  1965, 
the  gains  were  in  l4  elementary  schools,  decreases  in  four.  In  1966,  gains 
were  in  15,  decreases  in  five. 

For  the  Puerto  Rican  population  there  were  increases  in  12  schools,  de¬ 
creases  in  six,  in  1965.  In  1966,  gains  were  in  11,  decreases  in  nine. 

For  others,  1965  enrollment  decreased  in  l4  schools  and  went  up  in  four. 

In  1966,  decreases  were  in  l6  schools,  increases  in  four. 

In  the  junior  high  sample,  Negro  enrollments  were  up  in  three  schools, 
down  in  three  in  1965.  In  1966,  they  rose  in  four  schools  and  decreased  in 
two. 

Puerto  Rican  enrollment  in  1965  went  up  in  four  schools  and  down  in  two. 

In  19o5,  they  fell  in  three  schools,  dropped  in  two,  and  remained  unchanged 

in  one. 

Enrollment  of  others  in  the  junior  highs  went  down  in  five  schools  in 
1965  and  up  in  one.  In  1966,  they  dropped  in  all  six  schools. 

The  foregoing  data  indicate  that  emigration  of  others  has  not  diminished 
in  the  sample  transitional  schools.  One  might  assume  that  the  sample,  con¬ 
taining  relatively  high  enrollment  of  others  which  then  decreased,  would  not 
be  unlike  all  the  schools  in  the  program. 

It  is,  therefore,  unlikely  that  at  this  time  the  program  has  had  the  effect 
o:  reducing  migration-out  of  one  ethnic  group.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a  dubious 
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supposition  that  the  in-migration  of  other  ethnic  groups  has  been  due  to  the 
features  of  the  transitional  schools  program.  A  more  reasonable  consideration 
could  be  given  to  the  continuing  pattern  of  population  shifts  and  movements 
within  the  metropolitan  community. 

X  SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  program  under  review  is  titled:  "A  Special  Enrichment  Program  of 
Quality  Integrated  Education  for  Schools  in  Transitional  Areas."  Its  major 
concern  is  for  schools  in  communities  which  are  "in  process  of  social  and 
economic  transition,"  and  its  goals  are  to  contribute  to  community  stability 
through  increased  specialized  services  to  meet  individual  pupil's  needs. 

The  program  provides  additional  teaching  and  non-teaching  staff  so 
that  specific  services  of  corrective  reading,  counseling,  special  classes, 
and  reduced  class  size  may  be  provided.  The  program  description  included 
better  equipped  libraries,  but  no  funds  were  included  for  books  or  materials 
although  librarians  were  designated  for  assignment  as  additional  personnel. 
Similarly,  after-school  study  centers  were  listed  as  a  feature  of  the  program, 
but  no  funds  were  designated  nor  personnel  assigned  for  this  activity  under 
this  program. 

Although  the  program  functions  in  79  elementary  and  37  junior  high  schools, 
it  was  noted  that  many  were  already  designated  as  special  service  schools  and 
many  could  not  easily  be  considered  "transitional." 

Migration  had  already  produced  an  imbalance  of  ethnic  groups  in  many  schools 
so  as  to  render  that  designation  invalid. 

A  sample  of  20  elementary  schools  and  six  junior  high  schools  was  selected 
where  no  other  programs  (such  as  "special  service")  were  operating  and  where 
ethnic  groups  included  35  per  cent  or  more  of  "others." 
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It  was  decided  to  concentrate  in  this  study  upon  the  types  and  uses  of 
specialist  services,  the  changes  in  ethnic  groupings,  the  changes  in  pupils' 
achievement,  and  the  views  of  professional  staff  about  the  effectiveness  of 
the  program. 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  the  principals  and  to  teachers  of  long  service 
in  the  sample  schools.  Data  were  collected  from  these  questionnaires  which 
indicated  that  principals  and  teachers  tend  to  view  programs  differently. 

It  was  evident  that  some  teachers  failed  to  view  the  program  at  all;  they 
did  not  know  it  existed  in  their  school. 

Principals  said  they  were  pleased  with  the  assignment  of  new  personnel 
and  reported  that  they  had  assigned  teacher-specialists  to  programs  of  reme¬ 
dial  reading,  of  enrichment  work  in  art  and  music,  and  of  teacher  training 
in  their  schools. 

They  reported  organizing  a  small  number  of  classes  for  gifted  children 
and  many  groups  for  improvement  in  reading  and  coaching  in  mathematics. 

Almost  all  the  principals  specified  that  they  had  received  favorable  comments 
from  parents  about  the  additional  services.  They  stated  that  parents  showed 
greater  interest  and  cooperation  regarding  school  matters. 

Nevertheless,  principals  did  not  feel  this  program  would  be  effective  in 
reducing  migration  of  middle-class  families  from  their  communities.  They 
ascribed  migration  to  the  influx  of  minority  group  families,  to  increased 
delinquency  in  the  area,  and  to  the  desire  for  better  housing.  On  the  whole, 
they  called  for  continuation  of  this  program,  seeing  it  as  an  improvement  in 
school  services  for  those  enrolled. 

Tea.chers  who  answered  the  questionnaire  tended  to  agree  with  principals 
in  their  evaluation  of  the  program's  effectiveness,  and  they  stated  similar 
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causes  for  the  migrations  in  their  communities.  They,  too,  recommended  that 
the  program  be  continued,  increased,  and  expanded,  with  special  stress  upon 
informing  teachers  and  parents  about  the  program. 

Teachers  who  reported  commented  favorably  upon  increased  library  services, 
more  remedial  classes,  and  some  enrichment  opportunities  in  music  and  art. 

More  elementary  teachers  than  junior  high  teachers  noted  a  positive  impact 
of  the  program  on  parents.  Teachers  in  the  sample  schools  were  aware  that 
guidance  counselors  had  been  added,  but  they  were  divided  in  reporting  more 
guidance  service  to  pupils. 

Data  on  ethnic  groups  in  the  schools  were  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  reports  of  October  1964,  October  1965?  and  October  1966.  In  the  twenty 
sample  elementary  schools,  Puerto  Rican  population  increased  20  per  cent  from 
1964  to  1965  and  gained  1  per  cent  more  from  1965  to  i960. 

Negro  population  in  the  twenty  elementary  schools  rose  17  per  cent  from 

1964  to  1965  and  thenrose  10  per  cent  more  from  1965  to  1966. 

"Others"  in  the  20  elementary  schools  dropped  50  per  cent  from  1964  to 

1965  and  then  dropped  9  per  cent  more  from  1965  to  1966. 

In  the  six  sample  junior  high  schools,  Puerto  Rican  enrollment  dropped 
10  per  cent  and  then  11  per  cent  in  the  period  studied. 

Negro  population  in  the  six  schools  went  up  8  per  cent  from  1964  to  1965, 
then  dropped  2  per  cent  from  1965  to  1966. 

"Others"  in  the  six  junior  high  schools  decreased  5  per  cent  in  the  first 
period  and  l4  per  cent  by  1966. 

The  trend  reflects  emigration  of  "others"  in  all  the  sample  schools  and 
an  increase  of  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  pupils  in  the  sample  elementary  schools. 

A  decreasing  register  is  also  seen  in  the  sample  junior  high  group. 
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Achievement  scores  in  reading  were  studied  for  pupils  who  had  been  tested 
prior  to  the  program  either  in  the  sample  schools  or  elsewhere,  and  who  were 
enrolled  continuously  in  the  sample  school,  so  as  to  determine  effects  of  the 
program  upon  achievement. 

Test  results  in  reading  achievement  tended  to  be  favorable  for  pupils  in 
grades  3»  5>  and  6,  who  had  been  in  the  transitional  schools  for  one  or  two 

yeans  of  the  program.  Mean  achievement  was  generally  above  grade  and  above 
citywide  norms.  Trends  for  the  most  part  were  toward  greater  achievement  above 
grade  as  the  time  in  the  program  increased. 

The  results  for  the  junior  high  schools  in  the  sample  were  not  favorable. 
Not  only  were  pupils  in  grades  7,  8,  and  9  retarded  in  reading  in  April  1967, 
but  they  were  relatively  more  retarded  than  they  had  been  at  the  start  of 
the  program. 

In  this  study,  data  from  the  sample  schools  indicate  that  school  personnel 
(principals  and  teachers)  approve  the  program  but  do  not  believe  it  will  be 
effective  in  maintaining  integrated,  stable  communities. 

While  school  populations  have  been  changing,  mean  reading  scores  of  stable 
pupils  in  the  sample  elementary  schools  appeared  to  improve  during  the  operation 
of  the  program.  In  the  junior  high  sample,  trends  were  lower. 

In  view  of  the  data  and  analyses  made  in  this  study,  I  would  make  the 
following  recommendations: 

a.  This  program  should  be  continued  in  specifically  defined  elementary 
schools  in  transitional  areas. 

b.  Emphasis  should  be  increased  and  placed  on  personnel  and  services 


for  remedial  reading. 
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c.  A  further  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  libraries,  enrichment, 
and  guidance  activities. 

d.  Administrative  assignments  should  be  limited  to  those  specifically 
designated  for  teacher  training  and  support. 

e.  All  teachers  should  be  fully  informed  about  the  program  and  be 
involved  in  planning  the  specific  services  to  be  placed  in  each 
school. 

f.  Parents  and  community  people  should  be  fully  informed  and  made 
aware  of  the  program  from  the  inception  of  planning.  Involvement 
with  faculties  of  the  schools  in  planning  is  recommended. 
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TABLE  A1 

POSITIONS  IN  TRANSITIONAL  AREAS  PROGRAM 


Staff  Members  79  Elementary  Schools  37  Junior  High 


Teacher 

358 

166 

Teacher  aide 

5 

37 

Librarian 

10 

28 

Supervision-Administration 

7 

16 

Clerical 

50 

4o 

Counseling,  Psychologists, 
or  Testing 

30 

18 

Other 

0 

19 

TOTALS 

460 

324 
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TABLE  A2 

SAMPLE  TRANSIT  I ONAL  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS, 
ETHNIC  DATA,  OCTOBER  I965 


Scliool 

Per  cent  of  "Others" 

A  -  M 

62 

B  -  M 

60 

C  -  A 

43 

b  -  X 

46 

E  -  X 

43 

F  -  X 

51 

G  -  X 

41 

11  -  K 

45 

I  -  K 

59 

J  -  K 

60 

K  -  K 

37 

L  -  K 

40 

M  -  Q 

56 

N  -  Q 

58 

0-  Q 

41 

P  -  Q 

46 

Q  -  Q 

61 

R-  Q 

43 

S-  Q 

39 

T  -  Q 

52 
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TABLE  A3 

SAMPLE  TRANSITIONAL  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 
ETHNIC  DATA,  OCTOBER  1965 


School 


Per  Cent  of  "Others" 


J-A-M 

42 

J-B-X 

40 

J-C-X 

50 

J-D-K 

59 

J-E-K 

73 

J-F-Q 

76 

TOTAL  ADDITIONAL  STAFF  AND  SERVICES:  ELEMENTARY 
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TABLE  A  6 

ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS:  SPECIAL  CLASSES 


Activity 

Positions 

Filled 

1  Number  of 
Schools 

Number  of 
Classes 

Cl 

1 

asse 

2 

s  in 
3 

Gra 

4 

ides 

5 

6 

Creative 

Writing 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

Art 

5 

8 

132 

9 

20 

2o 

3^ 

33 

19 

Music 

7.4 

7 

90 

12 

11 

i4 

17 

19 

17 

Science 

Classes 

10 

4 

35 

6 

8 

7 

10 

4 

Mathematics 

1 

24 

4 

7 

7 

6 

Dance 

1 

~T8~ 

1 

8 

1 

Remedial 

Reading 

18 

9 

groups 

74 

(l 

25^1 

mpil 

226 

s) 

185 

l4l 

120 

Language  arts 
Coaching 

2 

groups 

12 

J 

19 

4 

Non-English 

2 

2 

2b 

in  all  g 

rades 

Science  Club 

1 

1 

T 

10 

10 

I.G.C. 

1 

3 

L 

27 

27 

33 
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TABLE  A 7 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS:  SPECIAL  CLASSES  AND  CLUBS 


Activity 

Number  of 

Schools 

Grades 

7 

( students 

8 

involved) 

9 

Creative 

Writing 

2 

30 

30 

6o 

Art 

1 

30 

30 

30 

Music 

2 

250 

330 

200 

Remedial  Reading 

5 

685 

556 

427 

Math  Club 

1 

18 

Human  Relations 

Club 

1 

20 

19 

21 

Future  Teachers 

Club 

1 

40 
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TABLE  A 8 


ELEMENTARY  SCHOOLS: 

LIBRARY  CIRCULATION 

INCREASE 

Dewey  Classification 

Median  Per  cent 

No.  of  Schools 

Increase 

Reporting 

000  General  Works 

43 

7 

100  Philosophy 

17 

7 

200  Religion 

42 

8 

300  Social  Sciences 

62 

8 

400  Linguistics 

69 

8 

500  Pure  Science 

40 

7 

600  Applied  Science 

35 

7 

700  Arts  and  Recreation 

38 

7 

800  Literature 

24 

7 

900  History 

4l 

7 

Total  circulation  increase: 
(includes  fiction  &  biography) 

32 

11 
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TABLE  A  9 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS: 

LIBRARY  CIRCULATION 

INCREASE 

Dewey  Classification 

Median  Per  cent 

No.  of  Schools 

Increase 

Reporting 

000  General  Works 

400 

1 

100  Philosophy 

300 

3 

200  Religion 

164 

3 

300  Social  Sciences 

90 

4 

-00  Linguistics 

20 

3 

500  Pure  Science 

23 

4 

600  Applied  Science 

37 

4 

700  Arts  and  Recreation 

76 

4 

500  Literature 

43 

4 

900  History 

70 

4 

Total  circulation  increase: 

(includes  fiction  &  biography) 

24 

5 

Appendix  B  -  INSTRUMENTS 


A  SPECIAL  ENRICHMENT  PROGRAM  OF  QUALITY  INTEGRATED  EDUCATION 
FOR  SCHOOLS  IN  TRANSITIONAL  AREAS 


List  of  Instruments 


Letter  of  Introduction 

B1 

Principal  Questionnaire, 

Elementary 

B2 

Principal  Questionnaire, 

Junior  High 

B16 

Teacher  Questionnaire 

B30 

CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
Educational  Practices  Division 
33  West  42  street 
New  York,  N .  Y. 


February  15,  1967 


TRANSITIONAL  AREAS  PROGRAM 
TITLE  I  EVALUATIONS 

EVALUATION  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR:  Dr,  Nathan  Kravetz 


Dear  _ : 

Under  contract  with  the  Hoard  of  Education,  the  CENTER  FOR 
URBAN  EDUCATION  is  undertaking  at  this  time  further,  more 
intensive  study  of  the  E.  and  s.  A,  Title  I  activity,  the 
Transitional  schools  Program. 

Dr.  Donovan  has  given  authorization  for  this  work  in  General 
Circular  No.  6,  1966-67,  of  the  Hoard  of  Education. 

Your  school  has  been  selected  as  one  of  a  sample  of  Transitional 
schools  for  this  nhase  of  the  study.  The  research  design  in¬ 
cludes  a  study  of  achievement  of  a  sample  of  the  pupils,  analy¬ 
sis'  of  additional  personnel  services  assigned,  a  mobility 
study,  review-  of  ethnic  variations,  and  other  factors. 

The  enclosed  questionnaire  is  one  which  I  hope  you  will  com¬ 
plete  fully  and  return  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  enclosed 
env  e 1  ope , 

Within  a  short  time,  you  will  be  visited  by  research  staff 
personnel  who  will  collect  sample  data  of  achievement  from 
pupil  records.  They  will  be  working  quickly  and  efficiently, 
and  without  any  interference  in  the  operations  of  the  school. 

Your  cooperation  is  sincerely  requested  in  order  that  this 
study  may  be  conducted  objectively  and  under  the  best 
possible  conditions. 

Yours  t  ru  1  y , 


Nathan  Kravetz 
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Questionnaire  (principal)  Page  1 


Principal,  P.  s. _ 

Dear 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  Title  I,  your  school  was  granted  additional  staff  and  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  current  1966-67  academic  year  in  order  to  enrich 
the  educational  program  and  thereby  meet  the  individual  needs 
of  pupils  in  this  transitional  community.  The  number  and  types 
of  additional  staff  members  assigned  to  your  school  under  the 
program  are  listed  below. 

Please  indicate  which  of  the  additional  positions  you  actually 
received  as  an  official  position  allowance  (Number  Received), 
and  those  you  were  able  to  fill  (Number  Filled).  In  addition, 
for  the  filled  positions,  please  include  the  license  held  and 
the  years  of  experience  under  that  license. 


Add i t i onal 
Staf  f 

Number 

Assigned 

Number 

Received 

Number 

Filled 

Dat  e 
Filled 

License 

Held 

Years  Ex¬ 
perience 

school 

Secretary 

Asst,  to 

P  ri nc ipal 

Guidance 

Counsel  or 

N.  E. 

Coordinator 

Citizenship 

Class  lea. 

Li brarian 

Auxi 1 iary 
Teacher 

Reduce 

Class  size 

Junior 

Guidance 

Corrective 
Read ing 

Health 

Educat i on 

Art 

llusi  c 

Sci ence 

Reading 

Improvement 

TOTAL 

POSITIONS 
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Questionnaire  (principal)  Page  2 

GENERAL  ACTIVITIES-  (This  section  to  be  completed  by  Principal 

or  Assistant) 

1.  If  you  did  not  receive  all  the  positions,  please  indicate 
briefly  why  these  positions  were  not  filled.  (If  more  space 
is  needed,  use  back  of  page.) 

2.  For  each  of  the  filled  positions  describe  the  major  activi¬ 
ties  being  performed  and  the  amount  of  time  allotted  to  these 
services.  Be  sure  to  include  the  approximate  numbers  of 
pupils  receiving  these  services  and  the  grade  levels  of  the 
pupi Is  involved . 


Position 

Major  Activities 

Hours 

per 

Week 

Ch 

1 

TTd 

pe 

2 

ren 

r  g 

3 

se 

rad 

4 

rve 

e 

5 

i 

6 

School 

Secretary 

Assi stant 
to  Principal 

Guidance 

Counselor 

N.  E. 

Coordinator 

Citizenship 

Class  Teacher 

Li brarian 

Auxi liary 

Teacher 

Reduce 

Class  Size 

Junior 

Guidance 

— - 

Corr ect i ve 
Reading 

Health 

Educat i on 

Art 

Musi  c 

Sci ence 

Reading 

Improvement 
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questionnaire  (principal)  Page  3 


rthich,  if  an; 
services  described 
as  a  result  of  the 


of  the  activities,  programs  and/or 

above  represent  innovations,  initiated 
transitional  school? 


Which  of  the  programs  and  activities  desc 
2  above  were  already  in  operation  in  the 
expanded  as  a  result  of  the  assignment  of 
personnel?  Please  indicate  the  grades  or 
from  the  expansion  of  services. 


ri  bed 
school 
addit 
pupil 


in  question 
,  but  were 
ional 

s  benefiting 


4. 


Specifically,  what  advantages  and  benefits  for  children 
have  accrued  in  the  areas  of  art,  health  education,  music 
and  science  as  a  result  of  the  assignment  of  additional 
personnel  under  the  transitional  school  program? 
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Questionnaire  (principal)  Page  4 

SPECIAL  CLASbEs  AND  CLUBs  -  (This  section  to  be  completed  by 
the  Principal  or  Assistant  and  the  person  primarily  responsible 
for  the  special  classes.) 

1.  lias  the  additional  transitional  area  schools  program  staff 
facilitated  the  development  of  special  classes  or  clubs  fo, 
either  the  slow  or  gifted  in  such  areas  as  creative  writing, 
art,  music,  and  remedial  reading? 

Yes; _  No: _ _ 

Please  describe,  including  the  number  and  kinds  of  special 
classes  and  the  grade  level.  He  sure  to  indicate  whether 
the  class  is  for  the  slow  or  gifted. 


Chil 

1 

dren 

2 

nerve 

3 

d  Per 
4 

Crad< 

5 

a 

'  6 

Creative  Writing 

Art 

Music 

Remedial  Reading 

Other  (specify) 

Are  these  special  classes  held  during  the  school  day _ ? 

or  after  3  p.  m.? _ 


2.  Please  describe  any  curricular  adaptations  in  use  in 
these  special  classes. 


3 


Please  describe  any  evaluative  procedures  that  have  been 
used  with  the  special  classes. 
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Questionnaire  (principal)  Page  5 

LIBRARY  -  (This  section  to  be  completed  by  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  library.) 


1.  Does  the  librarian  or  teacher-specialist  in  charge  of  the 
library  have  a  degree  in  Library  Science? 

Yes: _  No: _ 

What  particular  preparation  has  she  had?  Please  specify 
number  of  hours,  if  any,  of  courses  completed  in  library 
sci ence. 


2.  What  percentage  of  time  does  the  librarian  or  teacher- 
specialist  assigned  to  the  library  devote  exclusively  to 
library  activities? 

_ % 

3.  What  were  the  circulation  figures,  by  Dewey  Classifications 
if  possible,  for  the  month  of: 


October  196=5_ October  1966 


000 

100 

200 

0 

0 

400 

0 

0 

10 

600 

700 

tiOO 

900 

TOTAL 
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Questionnaire  (principal)  Page  6 


L1BKAHY  -  (Continued) 


4.  >v  i  1 1  you  please  describe  the  effectiveness  of  the  current 
library  services  for  pupils  as  compared  and  contrasted 
with  services  to  children  during  the  previous  year? 


j.  Can  the  changes  in  library  services,  if  any,  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  transitional  Areas  schools  Program? 


138 


Questionnaire  (principal)  Page  7 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  iERVICEa  -  (This  section  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  person  in  charge  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  Services.) 


1.  #ere  the  additional  personnel  assigned  under  the  Transi¬ 
tional  Areas  Schools  Program  used  to  expand  programs  of 
individual  counsel lng  services  previously  in  operation  in 
the  school? 

Yes:  No: 


If  yes  describe  these  expanded  programs  of  individual 
counsel ing  services.  Please  include,  bv  grade,  the 
approximate  number  of  pupils  reached  and  any  changes  in 
frequency  with  which  they  are  regularly  seen. 


2.  Have  the  expanded  individual  counsel ing  and  guidance  ser¬ 
vices  resulted  in  changes  Tn  the  type  of  counseling 
problems  encountered? 

Yes:  No: 


If  yes,  please  describe  changes. 


As  compared  with  last  year,  were  any  new  programs  of 
i nd i v i dual  counsel ing  made  possible  as  a  result  of  the 
assignment  of  new  personnel  under  the  transitional 
Areas  schools  Program? 

Yes:  No: 


If  yes  , 
pupi Is, 
reach  ed 
t ype  of 


please  describe  the  new  services  to  individual 
snecifying  by  grade,  the  number  of  new  pupils 
In  addition,  include  any  changes  noted  in  the 
pupils'  problems  uncovered  by  the  new  services. 
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Questionnaire  (principal)  Page  8 
GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  -  (Continued) 

4.  tfhat  percentage  of  the  counselors'  time  is  devoted  to 
individual  counseling  and  guidance? 

_ % 


5.  As  a  result  of  the  assignment  of  additional  personnel 
under  the  Transitional  Areas  schools  Program,  has  there 
been  any  expansion  of  previously  existing  programs  of 
group  guidance  services? 

Yes: _  No: _ 

If  yes,  describe  the  expansions  of  group  guidance  ser¬ 
vices.  Please  include  by  grade,  the  numbers  of  groups  of 
pupils  seen  and  any  changes  in  frequency  with  which 
groups  meet  on  a  regular  basis. 


6.  Have  the  expanded  group  guidance  services  resulted  in 
changes  in  the  type  of  guidance  problems  encountered? 

Yes: _  No: _ 

If  yes,  please  specify. 


7.  As  compared  with  last  year,  were  any  new  programs  of 

services  to  groups  of  pupils  made  possible  as  a  result  of 
the  assignment  of  additional  personnel  under  the 
Transitional  Areas  Schools  Program? 

Yes:  No: 


Questionnaire  (principal)  Page  9 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  SERVICES  -  (Continued) 


If  there  have  been  newly  developed  programs  of  group 
guidance  please  specify  the  number  of  new  groups  seen 
and  any  changes  in  types  of  problems  noted. 

What  grade  levels  are  involved  in  the  new'  program? 


y.  What  percentage  of  the  counselors1  time  is  devoted  to 
group  guidance? 

% 

9.  Please  describe,  for  each  grade  K.-6,  any  special  guidance 
class  made  possible  as  a  result  of  the  new  personnel 
under  the  transitional  Areas  Schools  Program. 


Who  is  responsible  for  teaching  these  classes? 

(please  check) 

teachers _  Counselors _ 

OtP _  Other  (Please  specify 


10.  Has  i he  addition  of  transitional  program  guidance  person¬ 
nel  resulted  in  increased  contacts  with  teachers? 

Yes: _  N  o  : _ 

If  yes,  please  describe  any  changes  this  year  in  contacts 
between  teachers  and  guidance  personnel. 
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GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  bEBVICEs  -  (Continued) 


11.  Das  the  addition  of  Transitional  Areas  schools  Program 
guidance  personnel  resulted  in  increased  contacts  with 
parents? 

Yes: _  No: _ 

If  yes,  please  describe  the  nature  of  this  year 1 s  changes 
in  contacts  between  parents  and  guidance  personnel. 


12.  As  a  result  of  the  assignment  of  guidance  personnel  under 
the  Transitional  Areas  schools  Program,  has  there  been 
any  increase  in  contacts  between  guidance  personnel  in 
the  school  and  out-of-school  agencies  and  other  coun¬ 
seling  professionals? 

Yes: _  No: _ 

If  yes,  please  describe. 
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PARKNTb 


(This  section  is  to  be  completed  by  the  Principal 
or  Assistant.) 


1 . 


As  compared  with  last  year,  have 
in  parents'  attitudes  toward  the 
in  their  behavior? 


there  been  any  changes 
school  that  is  reflected 


Yes: 

No: 

P lease 

describe  these 

behavio 

things 

as 

increased  PTA  parti 

obtaining 
etc . 

volunteers, 

increas 

ral  changes  including  such 
cipation,  improved  ease  in 
ed  "positive  communication, 


2.  In  your  opinion  can  these  changes  be  attributed  to  the 
Transitional  Areas  Schools  Program? 

Yes: _  No: _ 

If  yes,  please  comment. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION  -  (This  section  is  to  he  completed  by  the 
Principal.  If  more  space  is  required,  please  use  back  of 
page. ) 


By  increasing  the  specialized  serv 
transitional  neighborhoods  it  is  h 
dual  needs  of  pupils  will  be  met, 
community  stability.  In  your  opin 
Areas  Schools  program  an  effective 
emigration  of  families  from  the  ne 
creasing  community  satisfaction  wi 


ices  of  schools  in 
oped  that  the  indivi- 
thus  contributing  to 
ion,  is  the  Transitional 
way  of  reducing  the 
ighborhood,  and  in- 
th  its  schools? 


1.  In  your  opinion,  why  have  families  left  this  community? 


What  changes  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  emigration  of 
families  from  transitional  neighborhoods? 


3. 


Please 
Bri ef ly 


list  any  other  projects  or  prog 
describe  the  purposes  of  these 


rams  in  your 
programs . 


school . 
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ipal ) 
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4. 

Anot  h 

er  par 

t  of 

the  evalu 

t  each 

ers  in 

your 

schoo 1 . 

p  1  eas 

e  list 

the 

names 

of 

this 

school 

for 

the  ent  i  r 

t  o  th 

e  pres 

en  t  ? 

e  13 

at  i on  will 
For  this 
all  teache 
e  period  f 

be  directed  to  the 
reason,  would  you 
rs  who  have  been  in 
rom  September  1963 

Name 


Grade  Taught 


5.  We  would  welcome  any  additional  suggestions  or  comments  you 
would  like  to  make.  If  you  need  more  space,  please  use  the 
back  of  the  page.  Thank  you. 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
Educational  Practices  Division 
33  West  42  street 
New  York,  N .  Y . 


February  15,  1 967 


TRANSITIONAL  AREAS  PROGRAM 
TITLE  I  EVALUATIONS 

EVALUATION  RESEARCH  DIRECTOR:  Dr.  Nathan  Kravetz 


Dear  _ : 

Under  contract  with  the  Board  of  Education,  the  CENTER  FOR 
URBAN  EDUCATION  is  undertaking  at  this  time  further,  more 
intensive  study  of  the  E.  and  S,  A.  Title  I  activity,  the 
Transitional  Schools  Program. 

Dr.  Donovan  has  given  author! zation  for  this  work  in  General 
Circular  No.  6,  1966-67,  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Your  school  has  been  selected  as  one  of  a  sample  of  Transitional 
Schools  for  this  phase  of  the  study.  The  research  design  in¬ 
cludes  a  study  of  achievement  of  a  sample  of  the  pupils,  analy¬ 
sis  of  additional  personnel  services  assigned,  a  mobility 
study,  review  of  ethnic  variations,  and  other  factors. 

The  enclosed  questionnaire  is  one  which  I  hope  you  will  com¬ 
plete  fully  and  return  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  enclosed 
envelope. 

Within  a  short  time,  you  will  be  visited  by  research  staff 
personnel  who  will  collect  sample  data  of  achievement  from 
pupil  records.  They  will  be  working  quickly  and  efficiently, 
and  without  any  interference  in  the  operations  of  the  school. 

Your  cooperation  is  sincerely  requested  in  order  that  this 
study  may  be  conducted  objectively  and  under  the  best 
possible  conditions. 


Yours  truly, 


Nathan  Kravetz 
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Junior  High 

Questionnaire  (principal) 

Page  1 

CEN1ER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
Educational  Practices  Division 
35  West  42  street 
New  York,  New  York 


Principal,  J  .  H .  s . 
Dear 


Under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and  secondary 
Education  Act,  title  I,  your  school  was  granted  additional 
staff  and  services  for  the  current  1966-07  academic  year  in 
order  to  enrich  the  educational  program  and  thereby  meet  the 
individual  needs  of  pupils  in  this  transitional  community. 

4 '  e  number  and  types  of  additional  staff  members  assigned  to 
your  school  under  the  program  are  listed  below. 

Please  indicate  which  of  the  additional  positions  you 
actually  received  as  an  official  position  allowance  (Number 
Received),  and  those  you  were  able  to  fill  (Number  Filled). 
In  addition,  for  the  filled  positions,  please  include  the 
license  held  and  the  years  of  experience  under  that  license. 


Add i t i onal 
staf  f 

Number 
Ass  i  gn  ed 

Number 

Received 

Number 

Filled 

Dat  e 
Filled 

License 

Held 

Years  Ex¬ 
perience 

school 

secretary 

Guidance 
Counsel  or 

Demonst  rat  i  0 
Teacher,  or 
Department 
Chai rman 

n 

Laboratory 

Assi stant 

Librarian 

Corrective 

Reading 

Career 

Guidance 

Reduce 

Class  size 

P  r  eparat  1  on 

Period 

TOTAL 

POSITIONS 
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GENERAL  ACTIVITIES  -  (This  section  to  be  completed  by 

Principal  or  Assistant.) 

1.  If  you  did  not  receive  all  the  positions,  please  indicate 
briefly  why  these  positions  were  not  filled.  (If  more 
space  is  needed,  use  bottom  of  page.) 

2.  For  each  of  the  filled  positions  describe  the  majoi 
activities  being  performed  and  the  amount  of  time  alloted 
to  these  services,  be  sure  to  include  the  approximate 
numbers  of  pupils  receiving  these  services  and  the  grade 
levels  of  the  pupils  involved. 


Position 

Major  Activities 

P  e  r  f  o  rm  ed 

Hrs.  per 
Week 

it  i 

1 

ide 

oer 

6 

IltS 

gr 

7 

se 

ade 

8 

rved 

School 

Secretary 

Guidance 

Counselor 

Demonst  rat  i 

Teacher,  or 
Department 
Chai  rman 

on 

Laboratory 

Assistant 

Librarian 

Corrective 

Reading 

Career 

Guidance 

Reduce 

Class  Size 

L  r eparat i on 

Period 

Junior  High 

Questionnaire  (principal)  Page  3 


>»hicb,  if  any,  of  the  activities,  programs  and/or 
services  described  above  represent  innovations,  initiated 
as  a  result  of  the  transitional  school? 


Which  of  the  programs  and  activities  described  in  question 
2  above  were  already  in  operation  in  the  school,  but  were 
expanded  as  a  result  of  the  assignment  of  additional 
personnel?  Please  indicate  the  grades  or  pupils  benefiting 
from  the  expansion  of  services. 


4.  specifically,  what  advantages  and  benefits  for  children 

have  accrued  in  the  areas  of  art,  health  education,  music 
and  science  as  a  result  of  the  assignment  of  additional 
personnel  under  the  Transitional  bchools  Program? 


Junior  High 

Questionnaire  (principal)  Page  4 

SPECIAL  CLASSES  AND  CLUBS  -  (This  section  to  be  completed  by 
the  Principal  or  assistant  and  the  person  primarily  responsible 
for  the  special  classes.) 

1.  Has  the  additional  Transitional  Area  schools  Program  staff 
facilitated  the  development  of  special  classes  01  clubs  for 
either  the  slow  or  gifted  in  such  areas  as  creative  writing, 
art,  music,  and  remedial  reading? 

Please  describe,  including  the  number  and  kinds  of  special 
classes  and  the  grade  level.  Be  sure  to  indicate  whether 
the  class  is  for  the  slow  or  gifted. 


Chi 

5 

Id  ren 

6 

Servec 

7 

1  Per  G 

S 

rrade 

9 

Creative  Writing 

Art 

Music 

Remedial  Reading 

Other  (specify 

Are  these  special  classes  held  during  the  school  day 
or  after  3  P.  m.? _ 


2. 


Please  describe  any  curricular  adaptations  in  use  in 
these  special  classes. 


3.  Please  describe  any  evaluative  procedures  that  have  been 
used  with  the  special  classes. 


3?0 


Junior  High 
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LIBHAHY  -  (This  section  to  be  completed  by  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  library.) 

1.  Does  the  librarian  or  teacher-specialist  in  charge  of  the 
library  have  a  degree  in  Library  science? 

Yes: _  N  o : _ 

What  particular  preparation  has  she  had?  Please  specify 
number  of  hours,  if  any,  of  courses  completed  in  library 
science. 

2.  What  percentage  of  time  does  the  librarian  or  teacher- 
specialist  assigned  to  the  library  devote  exclusively  to 
library  activities? 

_ % 


3.  What  were  the  circulation  figures,  by  Dewey  Classifications 
if  possible,  for  the  month  of: 


October  19^5_ October  1  966 


000 

too 

200 

c 

0 

4OO 

300 

600 

700 

000 

^OO 

TOTAL 
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Junior  Kigh 

Questionnaire  (principal)  Page  6 


LIBRARY  -  (Continued) 


4.  Will  you  please  describe  the  effectiveness  of  the  current 
library  services  for  pupils  as  compared  and  contrasted 
with  services  to  children  during  the  previous  year? 


5. 


Can  the  changes  in  library  services,  if  any,  be  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  Transitional  Areas  schools  Program? 
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GUI  DANCE  AND  COUNSELING  bERVICEb  -  (This  section  to  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  person  in  charge  of  Guidance  and  Counseling  services.) 


1.  Were  the  additional  personnel  assigned  under  the  Transi¬ 
tional  Areas  schools  Program  used  to  expand  programs  of 
individual  counsel i ng  services  previously  in  operation  in 

the  school? 

Yes: _ _  No: _ 

If  yes,  describe  these  expanded  programs  of  individual 
counseling  services.  Please  include,  by  grade ,  the 
approximate  number  of  pupils  reached  and  any  changes  in 
frequency  with  which  they  are  regularly  seen. 


2.  Have  the  expanded  individual  counseling  and  guidance  ser¬ 
vices  resulted  in  changes  in  the  type  of  counseling 
problems  encountered? 

Yes: _  No: _ 

If  yes,  please  describe  changes. 


3.  As  compared  with  last  year,  were  any  new  programs  of 
individual  counsel i ng  made  possible  as  a  result  of  the 
assignment  of  new  personnel  under  the  Transitional 
Areas  Schools  Program? 

Yes: _  No: _ 

If  yes,  please  describe  the  new  services  to  individual 
pupils,  specifying  by  grade,  the  number  of  new  pupils 
reached.  In  addition,  include  any  changes  noted  in  the 
type  of  pupils'  problems  uncovered  by  the  new  services. 
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Questionnaire  (principal)  Page  8 
GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  -  (Continued) 

4.  What  percentage  of  the  counselors'  time  is  devoted  to 
individual  counseling  and  guidance? 

_ j° 

5.  As  a  result  of  the  assignment  of  additional  personnel 
under  the  Transitional  Areas  Schools  Program,  has  there 
been  any  expansion  of  previously  existing  programs  of 
group  guidanc e  services? 

Yes: _  No: _ 

If  yes,  describe  the  expansions  of  group  guidance  ser¬ 
vices.  Please  include  by  grade,  the  numbers  of  groups  of 
pupils  seen  and  any  changes  in  frequency  with  which 
groups  meet  on  a  regular  basis. 


6.  Have  the  expanded  group  guidance  services  resulted  in 
changes  in  the  type  of  guidance  problems  encountered? 

Yes: _ _  N  o : _ 

If  yes,  please  specify. 


7.  As  compared  with  last  year,  were  any  new  programs  of 
services  to  groups  of  pupils  made  possible  as  a  result 
of  the  assignment  of  additional  personnel  under  the 
Transitional  Areas  bchools  Program? 

Yes:  No:  _ 
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GUIDANCE  AN' D  COUNSELING  SERVICES  -  (Continued) 


If  there  have  been  newly  developed  programs  of  group 
guidance  please  specify  the  number  of  new  groups  seen 
and  any  changes  in  types  of  problems  noted. 

What  grade  levels  are  involved  in  the  new  program? 


8.  What  percentage  of  the  counselors'  time  is  devoted  to 
group  guidance? 


9.  Please  describe,  for  each  grade  K-6,  any  special  guidance 
class  made  possible  as  a  result  of  the  new  personnel 
under  the  Transitional  Areas  Schools  Program. 


Who  is  responsible  for  teaching  these  classes? 
(please  check) 

Teachers _  Counselors  _ 

OTP _ _ _  Other  (Please  specify) 


10.  Has  the  addition  of  transitional  program  guidance  person¬ 
nel  resulted  in  increased  contacts  with  teachers? 

Yes: _ No: 


If  yes,  please  describe  any  changes  this  year  in  contacts 
between  teachers  and  guidance  personnel. 


10 
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Questionnaire  (principal)  Page 
GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  SEKVICEs  -  (Continued) 


11.  Has  the  addition  of  Transitional  Areas  schools  Program 
guidance  personnel  resulted  in  increased  contacts  with 
parents? 

Yes: _  No: _ 

If  yes,  please  describe  the  nature  of  this  year 1 s  changes 
in  contacts  between  parents  and  guidance  personnel. 


12.  As  a  result  of  the  assignment  of  guidance  personnel  under 
the  Transitional  Areas  Schools  Program,  has  there  been 
any  increase  in  contacts  between  guidance  personnel  in 
the  school  and  out-of-school  agencies  and  other  coun¬ 
seling  professionals? 

Yes: _  No: 


I f  yes 


please  describe 
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PARENTS  -  (This  section  is  to  be  completed  by  the  Principal 
or  Assistant.) 

1.  As  compared  with  last  year,  have  there  been  any  changes 
in  parents'  attitudes  toward  the  school  that  is  reflected 
in  their  behavior? 

Yes: _  No: _ 

Please  describe  these  behavioral  changes  including  such 
things  as  increased  PTA  participation,  improved  ease  in 
obtaining  volunteers,  increased  "positive  communication," 
etc . 


2.  In  your  opinion  can  these  changes  be  attributed  to  the 
Transitional  Areas  Schools  Program? 

Yes: _  No: 


If  yes,  please  comment. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 
Principal.  If  more 
page. 


-  ("his  section  is  to  be  completed 
space  is  required,  please  use  back 


by  the 
of 


By  increasing  the  specialized  services 
transitional  neighborhoods  it  is  hoped 
dual  needs  of  pupils  will  be  met,  thus 
community  stability.  In  your  opinion, 

Areas  schools  Program  an  effective  way 
emigration  of  families  from  the  neighborhood,  and 
creasing  community  satisfaction  with  its  schools? 


of  schools  in 
that  the  indivi- 
contributing  to 
is  the  Transitional 
of  reducing  the 
in- 


1.  In  your  opinion,  why  have  families  left  this  community? 


2. 


What  changes  should  be  made  to  reduce  the  emigration  of 
families  from  transitional  neighborhoods? 


3 


Please  list  any  other  projects  or  programs  in  your  school 
briefly  describe  the  purposes  of  these  programs. 


Junior  High 
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4.  Another  part  of  the  evaluation  will  be  directed  to  the 
teachers  in  your  school.  lor  this  reason,  would  you 
please  list  the  names  ol  all  teachers  who  have  been  in 
this  school  lor  the  entire  period  from  September  1963 

to  the  present? 


.N  ume 


Grade  1  aught 


5.  He  would  welcome  any  additional  suggestions  or  comments  you 
would  like  to  make.  If  you  need  more  space  ,  please  use  the 
back  of  the  page.  Thank  you. 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  42  Street 
New  York,  N.  Y.  IOO36 


April  24,  1967 


Transitional  Schools  Program 
Title  I  Evaluation 

Evaluation  Project  Director:  Dr.  Nathan  Kravetz 


Dear  Teacher: 


In  September  1965,  under  the  provisions  of  Title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act,  your  school  was  iden¬ 
tified  as  a  school  in  a  transitional  area  and  was  granted 
additional  staff  and  services  in  order  to  enrich  the  education¬ 
al  program,  and  thereby  meet  the  individual  needs  of  pupils  in 
this  transitional  community. 


This  questionnaire  is  being  sent  to  all  teachers  who  have  been 
in  the  transitional  schools  from  September  1 963  or  longer. 

You  have  been  selected  as  one  of  the  teachers  with  four  or  more 
years  experience  in  this  school. 

Since  the  Transitional  schools  Program  began  in  September  lyb^, 
you  are  in  a  unique  position  to  make  comparisons  basea  on  ex¬ 
periences  before  the  start  of  this  Program. 


We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  complete  the  questionnaire 
in  detail  and  return  it  directly  to  us  by  May  1 5 ,  1907.  wnl 
you  please  use  the  individual  stamped  envelope  provided? 

Your  responses  will  be  treated  coni  idem  lai  ly.  We  are  asking 
your  name  in  order  to  coordinate  the  data;  however,  no  names 
will  be  mentioned  in  any  report. 

Your  cooperation  is  sincerely  requested  in  oraer  that  this 
study  may  be  conducted  objectively  and  under  the  best  possiule 
condi t ions . 


Yours  truly, 


Matnan  kravetz 
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School  Title  or 

Name:  _ &  Boro: _ Position: 


1.  During  the  current  1966-67  school  year  what  is  the 
nature  of  your  assignment  in  this  school? 

grade  level _ 

approximate  number  of  pup i 1 s _ 

no.  of  pupils  in  each  section  (for  JHS  or  IS) _ 

If  you  have  any  assignment  in  addition  to  your 
primary  responsibility  indicated  above,  please 
describe  it,  specifying: 

Nature  of  activity  (clubs,  centers,  special 

remedial  or  tutorial  work,  etc.); 

specific  duties  and  approximate  amount  of  time 

devoted  to  them; 

number  of  pupils  involved; 

types  or  kinds  of  pupils  involved. 


Do  these  activities  take  place:  during  the  school 
day  or  are  they  after  school  activities? 


2,  Did  the  nature  of  your  school  responsibilities, 
assignments  and  activities  change  substantial ly  when  this 
school  became  a  part  of  the  Transitional  Schools  Program 
in  September  1965? 

No: _  Yes: _  If  yes,  please  describe 

the  changes  briefly. 


Can  you  attribute  these  changes  to  the  effects  of 
the  Transitional  Schools  Program? 

No: _  Yes: _  If  yes,  please  specify 

how. 


3.  Is  your  current  position  one  of  the  positions  made 
possible  through  the  school's  participation  in  the  Transitional 
Schools  Program? 

No: _  Yes: 


Please  comment 
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4.  Based  on  your  experience  in  this  school,  has  there  been 
any  notable  increase  in  personnel  resulting  from  the  Transitional 
Schools  Program? 

No: _  Yes: _  Do  not  know: _ 

In  what  categories  have  you  noted  increases  in 
personnel?  Please  specify. 


5.  What  percentage  of  pupils  in  your  class(es)  are  direct¬ 
ly  involved  in  the  Transitional  Schools  Program  either  through 
direct  contact  with  the  special  services  and/or  the  specially  as¬ 
signed  personnel?  Be  sure  to  approximate  the  percentage  of 
pupils  involved  and  the  nature  of  their  contacts  with  the  Program. 


6.  In  your  opinion,  has  the  assignment  of  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  resulted  in  changes  in  services  offered  to  pupils? 

No: _  Yes: _  If  yes,  describe  any  change 

in  services. 


Are  these  new  services.,  or  services  previously  available 
but  expanded  as  a  result  of  the  Program? 


7.  Have  the  added  services  and  personnel  of  the  Transition¬ 
al  Schools  Program  resulted  in  changes  in  the  achievement  of 
your  pupils? 

No:  Yes : 

If  no,  please  specify  why  not. 


If  yes,  please  indicate  those  subject  areas  of  achieve¬ 
ment  that  have  been  affected,  and  the  nature  of  the 
changes  in  achievement. 


Have  there  been  any  changes  in  pupil  attitude  toward  school 
and  education  that  might  have  resulted  from  the 
Transitional  Schools  Program? 

No: _  Yes: _ 

If  yes,  please  describe  their  changed  attitudes. 


specify  which  particular  aspects  of  the  Program  account 
for  change  in  pupil  attitude. 
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b.  based  on  your  knowledge  of  this  school,  has  there 
been  any  change  in  size  of  classes  that  may  be  due  to  the  Tran¬ 
sitional  school  Program? 

.No: _  Yes: _  Has  class  size  tended  to  become 

smaller  or  larger? 

rthich  aspects  of  the  Transitional  schools  Program 
are  responsible  for  changes  in  class  size? 


9.  As  a  result  of  the  Program,  have  there  been  any 

changes  in  library  services  or  use  of  the  library? 
N  o : _  Yes: _ 

ho  the  changes  include: 

Licensed  librarians?  No: _ Yes: _ 

Improved  library  services?  No: _  Yes: _ 

Increased  available  time  in  Library?  No: _  Yes:_ 

Increased  size  of  collections?  No: _  Yes: _ 

Increased  circulation?  No: _  Yes: _ 

Improved  pupil  attitude  toward  libraries  and 
books?  No: _  Yes: _ 

Other?  Please  describe. 


10.  Please  describe  any  newly  established  special  class¬ 
es  for  gifted  children  due  to  the  Transitional  schools  Program. 
Indicate  the  kind  of  classes  formed,  the  approximate  number  of 
children  involved  and  their  grade  levels. 


11.  Please  describe  any  special  classes  for  remedial  and/ 
or  tutorial  services  resulting  from  the  Transitional  schools 
Program.  Indicate  the  kind  of  classes,  the  number  and  grade 
levels  of  the  pupils  involved. 


Are  these  classes  on:  School  time? _ _  After  School? 

What  has  caused  the  formation  of  special  classes  or 
activities  for  the  gifted  or  retarded  pupil?  (e.g., 
increased  in  remedial  teachers,  smaller  classes,  etc.) 
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12.  How  would  you  assess  the  effects  of  the  Transitional 
Schools  Program  on  the  guidance  services  and  activities  offered 
to  pupils  in  the  school? 

Please  comment. 


Has  there  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  number  of 
trained  counselors? 

No: _  Yes: _ 

Were  there  noticeable  changes  in  individual  guidance 
services? 

No: _  Yes: _ 

Were  there  noticeable  changes  in  group  guidance 
activiti es? 

No: _  Yes: _ 

Are  more  pupils  now  involved  in  the  guidance 
program? 

No: _  Yes: _ 

What  new  kinds  of  pupils  or  grourps  are  now  involved? 
Please  specify. 


Which  additional  grade  levels  are  now  being 
served?  Please  specify. 


Have  you  observed  any  appreciable  change  in  pupil 
attitude  toward  guidance  services  in  this  school? 

No: _ Yes: _  Please  describe  the 

changes  in  at t i tude. 


13.  In  your  opinion,  has  the  Transitional  Schools 
Program  had  any  impact  on  the  parents  and  on  the  community? 

No: _  Yes: _ 

If  no,  why  not? 

If  yes,  what  changes  in  parent  attitude  or  behavior 
have  taken  place  as  a  result  of  the  program? 


If  yes,  please  describe  the  aspects  of  the  Program 
that  have  been  most  effective  with  parents  and  with 
the  community. 
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14.  This  is  a  school  in  a  changing,  transitional 
neighborhood.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  Transitional  Schools 
Program  is  to  increase  neighborhood  stability.  In  your  opinion, 
why  are  middle-class  families  leaving  the  neighborhood? 


Do  you  think  that  the 
emphasizing  increased 


Transitional 
services  and 


sonnel  will 
emigration? 


Schools  Program, 
additional  per- 


be  effective  in  stemming  the  tide  of 


15.  How  would  you  rate  the  general,  over-all  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Transitional  Schools  Program? 


Has  the  main  impact  of  the  Program  been  accomplished 
through : 

Improved  Services?  No: _  Yes: _ 

Increased  staff?  No: _  Yes: 

Improved  Faculty  Morale  and  Motivation? 

No: _  Yes: _ 

Other?  Please  describe. 


l6.  Would  you  recommend  that  the  Transitional  Schools 
Program  be: 

Continued  as  is: _  Modified: _  Discontinued 


Why? 
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THE  APTER  SCHOOL  STUDY  CENTERS 


The  After  School  Study  Centers  were  organized  in  the  fall  of  i960 
to  provide  remedial  instruction  in  reading  and  mathematics;  enrichment 
activities  in  art,  music,  health  education;  and  the  opportunity  to  do 
homework  and  use  library  facilities  under  supervision  of  teachers.  Later 
in  the  year  special  classes  were  organized  for  non- English  speaking  pupils. 

The  program  was  voluntary  and  open  to  all  children  in  economically 
disadvantaged  areas.  Centers  were  opened  in  120  public  schools  and  in 
five  nonpublic  schools  in  remote  areas  of  the  city.  The  centers  were 
open  three  afternoons  a  week  for  two-hour  sessions.  Approximately  30,000 
pupils  attended  the  1623  classes  which  were  organized. 

The  evaluation  of  the  program  was  based  on  data  collected  in  a  sample 
of  72  centers,  and  consisted  of  class  observations  and  interviews  with 
coordinators,  center  supervisors,  and  pupils.  A  study  was  made  of  the 
reading  achievement  of  a  sample  of  pupils  on  the  citywide  tests  administered 
in  September  1966  and  April  1967. 

Findings 


The  centers  received  adequate  instruction  materials  from  the  Board 
of  Education;  in  addition  many  teachers  supplemented  these  materials 
with  self-made  aids,  with  materials  borrowed  from  the  day  school, and  even 
with  some  materials  purchased  out  of  pocket.  It  would  be  helpful  in  the 
future  if  the  teachers  of  each  center  were  provided  with  a  fund  for  this 
purpose.  Such  a  fund  would  help  remove  the  economic,  obstacles  to  inno¬ 
vation  and  creativity  faced  by  children  and  teachers. 

Pupils  attendance  presented  a  problem,  especially  during  very  bad 
weather  in  the  winter  months  and  very  attractive  weather  in  late  spring. 
Center  supervisors  and  teachers  used  a  variety  of  devices  to  encourage 
attendance.  It  appears  likely  that  closer  relations  between  afternoon 
centers  and  regular  day  schools,  and  more  information  to  parents  about 
the  remedial  program,  would  improve  attendance. 

Many  interesting  teaching  methods  were  observed  in  the  turorial 
classes,  such  as  instruction  through  use  of  word,  games,  puzzles,  the  pub¬ 
lishing  of  class  newspapers,  and  puppet  shows.  A  number  of  centers 
organized  exhibits  of  the  "students"  art,  library  exhibits  of  children's 
books,  and  programs  of  music  and  plays.  A  news  letter  distributed  to  all 
centers  circulated  teaching  methods  and  new  ideas. 

The  children  studied  in  the  sample  did  not  overcome  their  deficiency 
in  reading  but  many  did  succeed  in  reducing  the  extent  of  their  retardation 
during  the  six-month  period  between  the  September  1966  and  April  1967 
citywide  tests.  During  this  period,  children  in  grade  two  gained  ten  months 
in  reading, third  graders  gained  nine  months,  fourth  graders  gained  seven 
months,  fifth  graders  gained  eight  months,  and  sixth  graders  gained  seven 
months . 
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CHAPTER  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  children  residing  in  New  York  City  are 
in  need  of  special  assistance  with  their  regular  school  work.  The  After 
School  Study  Center  Program  was  conceived  by  the  New  York  City  Board  of 
Education  to  help  alleviate  the  learning  difficulties  these  children  might 
meet  in  their  classrooms.  By  extending  the  school  day,  this  program  pro¬ 
vided  additional  teacher  time,  attention  and  instruction  to  help  these 
children  improve  their  study  habits  and  increase  their  self-confidence  and 
motivation. 

In  May  and  June  of  1966  the  Board  of  Education  inaugurated  a  pilot 
program  which  (l)  provided  tutorial  services  in  reading  and  arithmetic, 

(2)  made  possible  the  use  of  the  library  under  the  guidance  of  library 
teachers,  (3)  provided  teachers  to  help  with  homework,  and  (4)  offered 
special  enrichment  activities  in  the  areas  of  art,  music,  and  health  educa¬ 
tion.  The  program  was  funded  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  under 
Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965*  An  expansion 
of  the  After  School  Study  Centers  for  disadvantaged  public  and  nonpublic 
school  pupils  was  funded  under  Title  I  for  the  1966-67  school  year,  based 
upon  the  experiences  gained  in  the  pilot  program. 

The  Nature  of  the  Program 

After  School  Study  Centers  were  set  up  in  120  public  elementary  schools 
and  five  nonpublic  schools.  The  centers  were  open  three  days  per  week  from 
3:15  to  5:15  PM,  or  in  some  cases  from  3:00  to  5:00  PM.  All  centers  were 
staffed  by  regularly  licensed  teachers  and  supervisors  of  the  NYC  Board  of 
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Education.  In  October  1966,  classes  were  set  up  to  provide  remedial  reading 
instruction  and  remedial  mathematics  instruction.  Space  was  provided  for 
doing  homework  assignments  and  for  using  the  school  library,  under  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  a  teacher. 

A  program  of  "Special  Potential  Development  Services"  was  also  conduct¬ 
ed  as  a  part  of  the  After  School  Study  Centers  (ASSC).  Specialist  teachers, 
where  available,  provided  varied  activities  in  the  areas  of  art,  music, 
health  education;  these  included  group  projects,  development  of  new  areas 
of  instruction,  the  use  of  audiovisual  materials  and  the  identification  of 
talented  and  gifted  children.  To  support  the  Special  Potential  Development 
Services,  materials  and  equipment  suitable  for  art,  music,  and  health  educa¬ 
tion  were  placed  in  the  centers. 

For  all  classes,  the  school  received  an  extra  supply  of  instructional 
materials  suitable  for  remedial  and  enrichment  activities.  There  were  kits 
of  general  supplies  and  special  reading  and  mathematics  materials. 

The  ASSC  program  was  made  available  on  a  voluntary  basis  to  any  student 
who  was  in  need  of  help. 

Organization  of  Classes  and  Activities 

Remedial  classes  in  reading  and  in  mathematics  were  organized  for  approx¬ 
imately  10  to  15  pupils.  All  other  groups  had  approximately  25  pupils. 

Where  a  center  had  more  pupils  than  could  be  accommodated,  waiting  lists  were 
maintained  and  pupils  were  admitted  as  openings  occurred.  Classes  included 
both  public  and  nonpublic  school  pupils.  Criteria  for  assigning  pupils  to 
classes  included  age-grade  levels  and  pupil  maturity,  need,  ability,  and 


interest. 
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All  but  five  centers  were  establishedin  public  school  buildings  and 
children  from  neighboring  nonpublic  schools  attended  the  public  school 
centers.  The  five  nonpublic  school  study  centers  were  located  in  areas 
where  transportation  to  a  public  school  was  not  practical.  Any  pupil  who 
normally  received  transportation  to  his  home  school,  received  transporta¬ 
tion  to  the  center. 

Staff 

Supervision 

The  supervisor  of  each  center  was  usually  an  assistant  principal  from 
the  center  day  school  staff.  Where  an  assistant  principal  was  not  available, 
an  acting  assistant  principal,  a  junior  principal,  or  in  some  cases,  a  prin¬ 
cipal  served  as  supervisor.  Table  1  summarizes  the  distribution  of  the 
center  supervisors  by  licensed  position.  In  14  per  cent  of  the  centers  it 
was  necessary  to  divide  the  supervision  between  two  assistant  principals 
who  served  on  different  days. 

The  supervisors  were  responsible  for: 

1.  Adapting  the  objectives  of  the  program  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
the  pupils. 

2.  Motivating  pupil  attendance  with  the  aid  of  teachers,  nonpublic 
school  personnel  and  parents. 

3.  Recruiting  teachers  for  the  program. 

4.  Training  teachers,  with  the  help  and  cooperation  of  project  co¬ 
ordinators  and  field  supervisors. 

5.  Supervising  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pupils. 

6.  Organizing  classes  and  activities,  coordinating  programs  and  sched¬ 
ules,  and  integrating  the  center  activities  with  the  day  school  pro¬ 


gram. 
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Table  1 

Classifications  of  Supervisors  by  Position 


Position 

N 

i 

Assistant  Principal 

106 

78 

Principal 

16 

12 

Junior  Principal 

6 

4 

Acting  Assistant  Principal 

3 

2 

Teacher-in-charge 

3 

2 

Common  Branch  Teacher 

2 

2 

Total 

136 

100# 

Teaching  Staff 

The  teachers  were  appointed  from  lists  recommended  by  the  day  school 
supervisors.  All  teachers  were  regularly  licensed  teachers  or  permanent 
substitutes.  In  some  cases  it  was  necessary  to  hire  per  diem  substitutes. 
These  per  diem  teachers  were  usually  regular  teachers  on  maternity  leave 
serving  under  substitute  licenses. 

Where  possible,  teachers  were  chosen  from  the  day  school  staff  of  the 
school  where  the  center  was  located.  Table  2  shows  the  number  of  teachers 
appointed  to  the  program  (which  is  the  same  as  the  number  of  classes)  and 
the  average  class  site  for  each  program. 
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Table  2 

Number  of  Teachers,  Average  Class  Size,  and  Pupil  Sessions  by  Program 


Program 

Number  of,  v 
Teachers  '  ' 

Average  Class 
Size 

PupH  ,  . 
Sessions^0' 

Tutorial  Services 

Reading 

562 

11 

597,304 

Arithmetic 

173 

12 

201,592 

Homework 

94 

17 

147,001 

Library 

122 

18 

185,571 

Special  Potential 
Development  Services 

Music 

212 

30 

596,352 

Health 

205 

14 

278,881 

Art 

202 

35 

376,250 

Total 

1570 

2,382,951 

1 


a.  The  number  of  teachers  is  identical  with  the  number  of  classes. 

b.  Pupil  Sessions  is  a  compilation  of  the  pupil  registers  for  the  entire 
35  weeks  of  the  program. 
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Secretarial  Staff 

Each  center  was  assigned  a  secretary  for  two  of  the  three  two-hour 
sessions  per  week.  The  secretary’s  duties  included  the  preparation  of 
pupil  and  teacher  attendance  records  and  reports,  service  reports,  typing, 
and  duplication  of  curriculum  materials,  correspondence,  and  answering  the 
telephone . 


Pupils 


Pupil  Selection 

The  pupil  quotas  for  each  school  were  set  up  on  the  basis  of  the  total 
register  of  the  school.  The  program  started  out  by  allowing  space  for  8 
per  cent  of  school  registers.  As  applications  were  received,  however, 
adjustments  were  made.  This  was  especially  true  where  some  nonpublic  schools 
did  not  send  pupils  to  fill  the  quota  for  neighboring  centers. 

In  the  public  schools,  the  pupils  selected  for  the  tutorial  reading  or 
arithmetic  classes  were  a  year  or  more  below  their  grade  level  as  measured 
by  citywide  standard  tests.  Pupils  who  were  receiving  special  instruction 
in  reading  clinics  or  from  corrective  reading  or  arithmetic  teachers  in  their 
home  schools  were  not  admitted  to  the  program. 

The  selection  of  pupils  for  the  special  potential  classes  in  art,  music, 
and  health  education  was  based  upon  the  expressed  interest  of  the  pupil. 

In  the  nonpublic  schools,  the  school  principal  was  responsible  for  the 
selection  of  pupils.  Registration  procedures  and  coordination  of  the  programs 
were  determined  at  meetings  between  the  principal  of  the  center  school  and  the 
principal  of  the  nonpublic  school.  The  ASSC  supervisor  registered  pupils  and 
assigned  them  to  classes.  The  nonpublic  school  principal  was  informed  of  the 
program  assigned  to  each  of  his  pupils. 
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Although  attendance  was  voluntary,  pupil  absences  were  recorded. 
Teachers  were  required  to  record  daily  attendance  and  to  submit  weekly  at¬ 
tendance  reports  to  the  Board  of  Education  by  feeder  school.  Table  2 
presents  the  number  of  pupil  sessions  reported. 

Project  Area 

Schools  included  in  the  project  were  in  attendance  areas  with  high  con¬ 
centrations  of  low  income  families.  Each  school  enrolled  many  disadvan¬ 
taged  children  who  required  special  educational  services.  Approximately 
30,000  children  participated  in  the  project,  at  least  part  time,  during  the 
35  weeks  between  October  1966  and  May  1967. 

Objectives  of  the  Program 

The  project  description  listed  the  following  objectives: 

"1.  To  increase  proficiency  in  reading  and  arithmetic  by  providing 
remedial  tutorial  programs. 

2.  To  increase  general  achievement  and  motivation  for  school  work  by 
providing  supervised  help  with  homework  assignments. 

3.  To  teach  proper  use  of  the  library. 

4.  To  enrich  educational  experiences  for  disadvantaged  pupils  through 
the  use  of  duly  licensed  specialist  teachers  of  music,  art,  health 
education,  and  library. 

5.  To  aid  those  children  for  whom  English  is  a  second  language." 

Each  curriculum  area  set  up  a  number  of  its  own  related  objectives. 

These  will  be  discussed  in  the  chapters  describing  each  curriculum  area  of 
the  ASSC  program. 
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CHAPTER  II 

PURPOSE  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  STUDY 

The  purpose  of  the  study  was  to  evaluate  the  project  in  terms  of  the 
stated  objectives  of  the  project  design.  Although  the  objectives  for  the 
various  curriculum  areas  differed  somewhat,  the  total  evaluation  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  following  questions: 

1.  Were  the  reading,  arithmetic,  music,  art,  health  education,  and 
library  programs  for  disadvantaged  children  in  the  public  and 
nonpublic  schools  strengthened  as  a  result  of  the  project? 

2.  Did  the  project  improve  the  pupils'  attitudes  toward  school? 

3.  Were  talents  discovered  and  developed? 

4.  Were  the  reading,  arithmetic,  music,  art,  health  education,  and 
library  programs  conducted  in  an  educationally  sound  manner  as 
determined  by  knowledgeable  persons  from  the  various  curriculum 
areas?  These  experts  were  directed  to  evaluate,  for  each  area, 
the  physical  facilities,  materials  and  supplies,  professional 
practices  and  methods,  course  objectives,  and  course  content. 

5.  How  many  children  took  advantage  of  the  program? 

6.  What  were  the  opinions  of  pupils,  teachers,  supervisors,  and 
administrators  as  to  the  effect  of  the  program? 

In  addition  to  the  evaluation  of  the  stated  objectives  of  the  project, 
the  study  attempted  to  offer  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  future 
similar  programs. 
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CHAPTER  III 

METHODS  AND  PROCEDURE  OF  THE  STUDY 


Evaluation  Teams 

Evaluation  teams,  consisting  of  qualified  personnel  from  university- 
education  faculties  of  public  and  nonpublic  schools,  were  recruited  by  the 
Center  for  Urban  Education.  The  tutorial  reading  and  arithmetic,  music, 
and  art  teams  consisted  of  two  members  each;  the  health  education  team  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  members.  Each  team  member  had  a  wide  range  of  experience 
in  his  curriculum  area  and  was  a  college  professor,  instructor,  or  an  ad¬ 
vanced  candidate  for  the  doctoral  degree  in  his  curriculum  area,  with  ex¬ 
tensive  teaching  experience  in  the  public  or  nonpublic  schools. 

Evaluation  Instruments 

The  evaluation  teams  developed  a  general  research  prospectus  (see 
Appendix  A)  for  all  curriculum  areas  of  the  project.  Each  team  then  con¬ 
structed  instruments  to  collect  and  measure  the  specific  information  re¬ 
quired  for  a  particular  curriculum  area. 

The  following  evaluation  instruments  were  developed  for  use  by  the 
curriculum  evaluation  teams: 

( 1)  Tutorial  Reading  and  Arithmetic 

(a)  Tutorial  Program  Worksheet,  guide  which  requested  information 
about  the  registration  of  the  class,  the  physical  surroundings 
records,  teaching,  supervisory  practices,  articulation  with 
nonpublic  schools,  and  suggestions  of  the  observer  (Appendix 
B). 
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(b)  General  Information  Questionnaire,  a  questionnaire  sent  to  each 
teacher  requesting  additional  information  about  the  program, 
facilities,  equipment,  pupils,  and  teacher  recommendations 
(Appendix  B). 

Forms  of  these  instruments  had  been  used  in  evaluation  of  last  year's 
programs,  as  well  as  the  Summer  Enrichment  Program.  The  above  instruments 
were  revised  as  a  result  of  previous  experiences.  The  teams  were  familiar 
with  the  instruments  and  made  several  classroom  visits  as  a  team.  Then  each 
team  member  made  individual  observations. 

(2)  Music 

(a)  Music  Observation  Checklist,  five-point  scales  for  the 
measurement  of  19  items  of  content,  lb  items  of  methods,  17 
items  of  equipment  and  supplies,  and  13  items  of  outcomes. 

Each  major  area  also  required  evaluations  and  comments  by  the 
observer  (Appendix  B). 

(b)  Music  Observation  Summary  Scales,  five-point  scales  for 
recording  the  observers'  summary  impressions  of  teacher 
competence,  instructional,  facilities,  motivation,  realiza¬ 
tion  of  general  objectives,  realization  of  instructional 
objectives,  and  six  areas  of  music  instruction  (Appendix  B). 

(3)  Art 

( a )  The  Reinforcement  of  the  Curriculum  by  Classroom  Methods  ( The 
Relationship  of  Methods  of  Instruction  to  the  Fulfillment  of 
Aims  and  Objectives),  a  five-point  scale  for  the  measurement 
of  items  related  to  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  art  pro¬ 
grams,  comments,  and  recommendations  by  observers  (Appendix 
B). 


(b)  The  Nature  and  Quality  of  the  Student's  Experience  in  the 
Classroom,  a  five -point  scale  and  checklist  for  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  learning  activity  in  relation  to  the  pupil, 
teacher,  physical  facilities,  materials,  and  supplies.  The 
instrument  contained  73  items,  as  well  as  provision  for 
comments  and  recommendations  by  the  observers  (Appendix  B). 

(4)  Health  Education 

(a)  Health  Education  Evaluation  Instrument,  an  evaluation  guide 
which  included  requirements  for  pupil  enrollment,  program 
objectives  and  supervision,  offerings,  testing,  staff, 
facilities,  and  equipment  (Appendix  B). 

(b)  Checklist  for  Evaluation  of  Physical  Education  Activities,  a 
guide  for  observing  an  activity.  It  requested  information 
from  the  teacher,  evaluated  methods  of  presentation,  conduct- 
ing  activity,  pupil  response,  and  made  provision  for  teacher 
comments  (Appendix  B). 

Achievement  Data 

All  achievement  data  were  collected  from  the  Board  of  Education  of  New 
York  City.  October  and  April  reading  scores  were  collected  for  a  random 
sample  of  public  school  pupils  enrolled  in  the  tutorial  reading  classes. 
Pretest  and  posttest  reading  scores  were  compared  for  each  grade  level. 

Class  Observations 

In  all,  72  centers  were  observed:  26  tutorial  centers,  9  art  centers, 

20  music  centers,  and  15  health  education  centers.  Each  observer  submitted 

a  report  for  each  classroom  visitation  and  a  summary  report  covering  his 

1 

impressions  of  his  total  visitation  schedule. 

1 

All  visitation  reports  and  summary  reports  are  on  file  at  the  Center  for 
Urban  Education. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

FINDINGS 

A  total  of  72  centers  and  189  classes  were  visited  and  observed.  These 
189  classes  constituted  11  per  cent  of  the  tutorial  and  13  per  cent  of  the 
special  potential  classes  in  the  entire  program.  Table  3  indicates  the 
number  of  schools  and  classes  visited,  by  subject  areas. 


Table  3 


Number  of  Schools  and  Number  of  Classes  Visited  by  Subject  Areas 


Subject  Area 

Number  of 

Schools 

Visited 

Number  of 

Classes 

Visited 

Tutorial 

28 

108 

Reading 

57 

Arithmetic 

28 

Homework 

10 

Library 

13 

Special  Potential 

hk 

81 

Music 

35 

Art 

28 

Health 

Education 

18 

Total 

72 

189 

Because  of  the  individual  nature  of  each  part  of  the  program,  each 
evaluation  team  report  will  be  presented  as  a  separate  section  of  the 
findings.  These  sections  will  cover,  in  order,  the  tutorial  program  and  the 
special  potential  development  services  in  music,  art,  and  health  education. 
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Tutorial  Services 

The  tutorial  classes  of  the  A.S.S.C.  were  designed  for  children  who  were 
retarded  a  year  or  more  in  reading  or  arithmetic.  Special  classes  were  set 
up  to  provide  remedial  instruction  in  reading  or  arithmetic.  In  addition, 
some  classes  were  organized  to  offer  opportunity  for  doing  homework  under 
the  guidance  of  a  teacher,  and  for  instruction  in  the  use  of  the  library. 
Midway  in  the  year,  beginning  January  5,  1967,  classes  were  established  for 
non-English-speaking  children  who  needed  to  learn  English  as  a  second 
language . 

Approximately  13,000  pupils  from  120  public  and  101  nonpublic  schools 
attended  classes  under  the  tutorial  programs. 

Organization  of  the  Evaluation 

Two  observers  visited  28  schools,  selected  as  representative  of  the 
five  boroughs  of  the  city.  A  total  of  108  classrooms  were  visited  and 
teachers  observed.  Table  3  presents  the  number  of  classes  in  each  tutorial 
area  and  the  percentage  of  classes  observed.  In  addition,  center  super¬ 
visors,  nonpublic  school  personnel,  the  program  coordinator,  and  field 
supervisors  were  interviewed. 

Reading  scores  for  October  and  April  were  compared  for  a  sample  of 

2 

1381  public  school  children  participating  in  the  remedial  reading  classes. 


2. 


Scores  for  nonpublic  school  pupils  were  not  available  for  comparison  in 
time  to  be  included  in  the  survey. 
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Organization  of  the  Program 

Variations  in  scheduling  were  found  in  different  schools.  In  the  ob¬ 
served  centers,  21  schools  had  uninterrupted  two-hour  sessions.  Seven  other 
schools,  feeling  that  a  two-hour  session  was  unproductive  and  mitigated 
against  good  attendance,  obtained  permission  to  alter  the  program:  in  two 
schools,  the  pupils  received  one  hour  of  reading  and  one  hour  of  arithmetic; 
four  other  schools  utilized  one  hour  for  either  reading  or  arithmetic,  and  for 
the  alternate  hour,  the  pupils  were  dismissed  or  admitted  to  an  enrichment 
course.  The  two-hour  sessions  were  usually  broken  by  a  play  period  and  in 
some  cases  the  children  had  snacks. 

The  homework  classes  observed  had  no  set  schedule.  Children  left  as 
they  finished  their  homework.  Few  children  were  observed  taking  advantage 
of  the  full  two  hours. 

The  library  programs  ran  for  two -hour  sessions  in  each  of  the  observed 
schools . 

Supervisory  Practices 

With  the  exception  of  eight  schools,  weekly  lesson  plans  were  required 
of  teachers.  These  were  checked,  suggestions  were  made  by  the  supervisor, 
and  the  plans  were  returned  to  the  teacher.  In  two  schools,  a  log  took  the 
place  of  the  lesson  plan.  Supervisors  made  supervisory  visits  to  the  class¬ 
rooms.  All  teachers  were  required  to  keep  attendance  records. 

No  time  was  available  for  conferences  of  the  entire  staff  except  for 
the  first  day  of  the  program.  One  school,  however,  conducted  15  in-service 
training  sessions  at  times  when  the  children  were  dismissed  early. 
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Staff 

The  28  schools  visited  had  226  teachers  in  the  tutorial  program;  126 
in  reading,  39  in  arithmetic,  22  in  homework,  18  in  library.  Of  these,  193 
were  regular,  licensed  teachers,  and  thirty-three  were  substitutes.  The 
average  length  of  teaching  experience  was  7  years  for  teachers  in  the  read¬ 
ing  program,  6  years  for  teachers  in  the  arithmetic  program,  14  years  for 
teachers  in  the  homework  program,  and  12  years  for  teachers  in  the  library 
program. 

Pupils 

The  children  were  chosen  from  lists  supplied  by  the  public  and  nonpub¬ 
lic  day  school  teachers.  Almost  all  centers  sent  letters  to  the  children's 
homes  inviting  them  to  attend  the  centers.  The  pupils  were  supposed  to  have 
been  retarded  one  or  more  years  in  reading  or  arithmetic.  Some  supervisors 
tried  to  make  the  classes  mandatory  for  all  severely  retarded  pupils,  but 
since  the  program  was  voluntary,  this  was  not  possible.  Classes  in  reading 
and  arithmetic  were  limited  to  15,  but  some  schools  registered  more,  count¬ 
ing  on  absences  and  dropouts.  When  there  were  more  applicants  than  could  be 
accommodated,  a  waiting  list  was  employed  and  pupils  were  added  to  replace 
dropouts . 

Grouping 

An  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  grade  spread  within  classes  as  narrow 
as  possible.  Classes  were  usually  organized  around  a  two-year  grade  span, 
but  this  was  not  always  feasible,  and  some  centers  had  to  group  in  wider 
grade  spans.  Two  of  the  observed  classes  in  reading  had  a  group  spanning 
grades  2-6.  The  library  and  homework  classes  spanned  all  grades.  Nonpublic 
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and  public  school  pupils  were  placed  in  the  same  classes. 

The  pupils  remained  in  the  classes  originally  assigned  them.  One 
center,  however,  employed  a  system  of  interclass  transfers  as  the  pupils 
progressed.  In  another  center,  pupils  who,  teachers  felt,  were  reading  up 
to  grade  level  were  discharged  to  make  room  for  others. 

Attendance 

The  major  problem  of  the  centers  was  attendance.  Attendance  was  par¬ 
ticularly  poor  on  those  days  when  children  were  excused  from  school  early 
for  religious  instruction.  Open  enrollment  pupils  and  other  children  living 
far  from  the  center  found  the  inconvenience  of  travel  discouraging.  Many  of 
the  children  questioned  were  of  the  opinion  that  they  were  not  getting 
enough  from  attendance  at  the  centers  to  compensate  giving  up  their  after¬ 
school  play. 

There  was  great  variance  in  attendance  in  different  areas  of  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  library  courses  were  usually  well  attended.  Homework  classes 
were  the  most  poorly  attended.  Pupils  who  came  regularly  to  the  reading  and 
arithmetic  classes  said  that  they  came  because  they  felt  they  were  learning 
a  great  deal  and  they  enjoyed  coming  to  class.  Snacks,  parties,  certificates 
of  merit,  and  reports  to  parents  were  all  used  to  help  improve  attendance. 

Facilities 

Regular  classrooms  were  used  for  all  classes  except  for  library  instruc¬ 
tion  and  homework,  which  often  met  in  the  library.  Some  teachers  who  used 
classrooms  other  than  their  own  complained  about  the  lack  of  storage  space. 

Twelve  teachers  reported  that  the  furniture  in  their  room  was  not  suit¬ 
able  for  the  ages  of  their  pupils. 
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Many  schools  located  the  reading  and  homework  classes  close  to  the 
library  so  its  facilities  might  be  utilized. 

Every  classroom  in  reading  and  arithmetic  had  at  least  one  bulletin 
board . 

Materials 

Each  center  received  a  kit  of  materials  and  supplies  from  the  Board  of 
Education  during  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  program.  An  effort  was  made  to 
offer  different  materials  from  those  used  in  the  day  sessions. 

Reading  materials  included  Readers  Digest  Skill  Builders,  Reading 
Comprehension  ABCD,  New  York,  N.Y.  S.R.A.  Reading  Laboratory  IIA,  Grades 
2-7.  j 

Arithmetic  kits  contained  the  Schlegel-Learning  Skills  in  Arith- 
metic . 

The  S.R.A.  And  Computational  Skill  Kits,  sent  to  the  centers  or  loaned 
to  the  centers  by  the  home  schools,  were  used  with  great  interest  and  bene- 
fit  by  children.  However,  there  were  too  few  sets  available  for  use  by 
individual  pupils. 

All  teachers  supplemented  these  materials  with  those  of  their  own  or 
borrowed  from  the  day-school  program.  They  used  teacher -made -mimeographed 
or  rexographed  materials  which  they  shared  with  other  classes.  Teachers 
also  brought  in  many  mathematics  games,  word  games,  and  puzzles. 

Content 

In  the  108  classes  visited  there  was  a  wide  variety  of  lessons  ob- 
served,  both  of  an  individual  and  group  nature.  Pupils  did  independent  work 
with  the  SRA  kits,  workbook  exercises,  and  dictionary  work,  which  gave  the 
teachers  an  opportunity  to  do  remedial  work  with  individual  pupils. 
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There  were  class  activities  in  reading,  story  telling,  and  discussion. 
Instruction  was  given  in  reading,  word  attack  skills,  and  vocabulary  build¬ 
ing.  One  class  was  observed  preparing  a  newspaper  for  the  center.  Other 
activities  included  word  games,  choral  reading,  play  acting,  creative 
writing,  and  story  telling. 

Some  of  the  lessons  in  arithmetic  dealt  with  linear  measurement  and 
the  development  of  skills  in  basic  computation,  fractions,  percentages, 
interest,  liquid  measure,  and  bar  graphs.  Much  of  the  work  was  similar  to 
that  of  the  day-school  classes.  One  class  was  observed  making  cardboard 
coins  to  use  in  playing  store.  Manipulative  games,  models,  and  pupil-made 
measuring  devices  were  used. 

The  homework  classes  provided  a  quiet  atmosphere  for  the  children  to  do 
their  work.  Reference  materials  were  available  in  the  classroom  and  the 
library.  It  appeared,  however,  that  most  of  the  children  who  attended  the 
homework  classes  were  the  regular  day-school  pupils  of  the  homework  teachers. 

The  library  activities  included:  story  hours,  book  discussions,  films, 
arts  and  crafts,  music,  and  the  teaching  of  library  skills. 

Story  hours  were  supplemented  by  oral  reading,  puppet  shows  based  on 
selected  stories,  poetry  reading,  and  the  recording  of  children's  stories. 

Book  discussion  explored  the  works  of  various  authors,  books  or  various 
editions  of  a  book,  or  illustrations  of  a  story. 

Films  relating  to  the  content  of  a  story  were  viewed  before  and  after 
the  reading  of  the  story  and  then  discussed. 

Children  made  booklets,  bookmarks,  and  book  jackets.  Dioramas  and 
puppets  were  made  for  shows  about  certain  books.  One  of  the  observed 
classes  was  preparing  for  a  puppet  show  to  be  shown  to  the  center  and  to 


the  parents. 
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Attitudes 

All  the  personnel  questioned  felt  that  the  program  was  beneficial  for 
the  children  who  attended  regularly.  Ten  teachers  reported  that  they  would 
have  liked  a  closer  communication  with  the  pupils’  day  school  teachers.  The 
ooservers  felt  that  the  subject  matter  content  of  many  classes  was  too  simi¬ 
lar  to  that  of  the  regular  day  school  classes.  Many  teachers  felt  that  the 
children  who  needed  the  instruction  most  were  too  irregular  in  their  attend¬ 
ance  . 

Reading  Test  Results 

October  and  April  reading  scores  on  the  Metropolitan  Reading  Achieve¬ 
ment  Tests  were  collected  for  a  sample  of  1381  public  school  children  who 

I 

attended  the  reading  classes.  Only  those  children  who  were  present  for  two- 
thirds  of  the  class  sessions  were  included  in  the  sample.  Table  4  presents 
the  test  score  data. 

Table  4 

Means,  Standard  Deviations  and  Differences  between  October 
and  April  Reading  Test  scores  for  Five-Grades  Participating 
in  the  After  School  Study  Reading  Centers 


Grade 

Number  of 
Children 

October 

Mean 

Grade 

S.D. 

April  Grade 
Mean  S.D. 

Difference 

In  Month 

Gain  In 
Months 

2 

94 

1.6 

.3 

2.6 

.7 

10 

4 

3 

372 

2.2 

.5 

3.1 

.7 

9 

3 

4 

256 

3.0 

.7 

3.7 

.9 

7 

1 

5 

384 

3.5 

.8 

4.3 

1.0 

8 

2 

6 

275 

4.4 

1.1 

5.1 

1.6 

7 

1 

j 
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All  grades  scored  lower  on  the  October  test  than  would  be  expected  for 
their  grade  level.  Grade  two,  which  should  have  had  a  mean  of  2.1,  had  a 
mean  of  1.6,  showing  a  reading  discrepancy  of  5  months.  Since  the  test  was 
administered  after  one  month  of  school,  the  approximate  grade  level  score 
was  computed  by  taking  the  grade  year  and  adding  one  tenth  for  each  month 
of  school.  Thus,  the  expected  grade  level  score  for  grade  three  was  3.1* 
However,  the  score  obtained  on  the  pretest  for  that  grade  was  only  2.2, 
leaving  a  discrepancy  of  nine  months.  Grade  four  scored  one  year  and  one 
month  below  grade  level,  grade  five  scored  one  year  and  six  months  below 
grade  level,  and  grade  6  scored  one  year  and  seven  months  below  grade  level 
on  the  pretests.  Thus  the  discrepancy  consistently  increased  with  each 
higher  grade  level. 

Progress  was  made  in  reading  during  the  school  year  1966-1967.  A 
picture  of  the  magnitude  of  the  differences  between  Metropolitan  reading 
pretests  and  posttests  can  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  differences  in  month 
units.  Pretests  were  administered  in  October  1966  and  posttests  were  ad¬ 
ministered  in  April  1967.  Thus,  the  mean  growth  rate  expected  between  pre 
and  posttests  was  6  months,  a  period  corresponding  to  the  time  between  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  tests.  In  grade  two,  a  growth  of  ten  months  took  place, 
which  is  4  months  more  progress  than  expected.  In  grade  three,  9  months' 
growth  took  place,  or  3  months  more  than  expected.  Seven  months'  progress 
was  observed  in  grades  4  and  6,  which  is  one  month  beyond  expectation. 

Grade  5  had  8  months'  growth,  or  2  months  more  than  expected. 

Children  continued  to  maintain  their  relative  class  standing  on  post¬ 
tests.  Correlation  coefficients  ranging  from  .49  to  .67  demonstrated  a  sig¬ 
nificant  relationship  between  the  way  children  scored  on  the  two  tests  in 


the  five  grades.  A  child  who  scored  relatively  high  on  the  pretest,  con¬ 
tinued  to  score  high  on  the  posttest.  A  child  who  scored  relatively  low  on 
the  pretest  continued  to  score  relatively  low  on  the  posttest. 

Scores  for  the  lower  grades  and  for  pretests  were  more  consistent  than 
those  for  the  upper  grades  and  posttests.  Standard  deviations  increased  for 
posttests  and  higher  grades.  The  lowest  standard  deviation  was  for  grade 
two  pretest  scores,  while  the  highest  was  for  grade  six  posttest  scores. 

This  constant  increase  may  be  attributed  not  only  to  greater  variability  of 
scoring  among  children,  but  also  to  the  greater  number  of  possible  scores 
obtainable . 

An  interesting  finding  in  grades  three  through  five  was  that  reading 

pretest  means  of  one  grade  level  were  lower  than  the  reading  posttest  means 

of  the  previous  grade  level.  More  specifically,  the  pretest  mean  of  2.2  for 
grade  three  was  in  fact  lower  than  the  posttest  mean  of  2.6  for  grade  two. 

In  grade  four,  the  pretest  mean  of  3.0  was  lower  than  the  grade  three  posttest 
mean  of  3.1.  The  same  holds  true  for  grade  five,  which  had  a  pretest  mean 

of  3.5,  which  was  lower  than  the  grade  four  posttest  mean  of  3.7.  Whether 

to  attribute  this  finding  to  summer  forgetting  or  to  faster  learning  rate 
this  year  remains  a  question  for  further  analysis. 

It  can  be  concluded  that  all  grades  scored  below  grade  level  on  pre- 
tests,  with  the  discrepancy  between  expected  and  obtained  scores  increasing 
with  each  higher  grade.  However,  in  all  grades,  Metropolitan  reading  post- 
test  scores  were  higher  than  Metropolitan  pretest  scores,  and  the  mean  rate 
of  progress  ranged  from  4  months  beyond  expectation  in  the  lower  grades  to 
one  month  in  the  higher  grades.  The  lower  the  grade,  the  less  below  grade 
level  the  reading  means  were,  and  the  more  progress  there  was  between  pretesl 
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and  posttest.  Other  findings  included  the  consistency  of  pupils'  relative 
standing  on  both  pretests  and  posttests,  and  the  increased  variability  of 
scores  in  the  higher  grades. 
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SPECIAL  POTENTIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Music 

The  music  classes  offered  classes  in  instrumental  and  vocal  skills. 

The  objectives  of  the  program  were  to: 

(a)  improve  children's  attitudes  toward  school 

(b)  discover  and  encourage  children  talented  in  music 

(c)  develop  the  children's  appreciation  for  music 

(d)  provide  a  constructive  use  of  leisure  time 

(e)  stimulate  community  interest  through  student  performances. 

Procedures 

The  evaluation  team  visited  20  after  school  study  centers  chosen  at 
random,  but  stratified  according  to  the  boroughs  where  they  were  located  in 
the  city.  The  sample  included  35  teachers,  located  in  five  centers  in 
Manhattan,  five  in  the  Bronx,  six  in  Brooklyn,  three  in  Queens,  and  one  in 
Richmond. 

The  general  research  prospectus  was  followed  and  a  report  was  submitted 
for  each  visit.  One  consultant  held  interviews  with  teachers  during  the 
school  visitations,  while  the  other  interviewed  the  Study  Center  supervisors. 

The  evaluation  team  attended  workshops  for  teachers,  meetings  of  the 
Board  of  Education  field  supervisors  and  administrative  personnel  and  of 
nonpublic -school  liaison  personnel;  the  team  also  met  with  the  music  co¬ 
ordinator  during  the  year.  This  made  possible  a  view  of  the  program  at  all 
levels  and  provided  information  about  the  overall  organization. 
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General  Considerations 

The  purpose  of  this  evaluation  was  to  determine  whether  the  students 
were  receiving  effective  musical  experiences  in  the  classroom,  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  program  objectives.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  classroom  situ¬ 
ation  is  frequently  dependent  on  other  aspects  of  organization.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  the  following  considerations  were  included  in  the  evaluation: 

1.  Was  there  a  clear  understanding  of  the  program  objectives  at  the 
administrative  and  planning  levels,  and  were  these  objectives  adequately 
communicated  to  all  personnel? 

2.  Were  sufficient  guidelines  for  achieving  the  objectives  commu¬ 
nicated  to  the  supervisors  and  teachers? 

3.  Was  there  adequate  communication  and  participation  between  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  nonpublic -school  administrative  and  liaison 
personnel? 

4.  Did  parents  understand  the  program  sufficiently  to  encourage 
their  children  to  attend? 

5.  Were  specific  considerations  and  techniques  for  teaching  music  to 
disadvantaged  children  defined  and  communicated  throughout  the  program? 

6.  Did  study  center  supervisors  and  teachers  feel  that  the  program  was 
effective  and  that  it  did,  in  fact,  meet  the  needs  of  disadvantaged  children? 

7.  Was  attendance  sufficiently  regular  to  allow  continuity  in  the 
classroom? 

8.  What  specific  procedures  and  content  were  being  employed  in  the 
classroom? 

9.  Were  the  children  developing  competencies  which  would  allow  them 
to  use  their  own  initiative  in  participating  in  further  musical  experiences? 
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Physical  Situation 

Schedules  varied  in  different  schools  according  to  the  needs  and  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  particular  school.  Of  the  20  centers  observed,  15  followed 
a  schedule  of  three  two-hour  class  meetings  a  week.  One  center  had  one-hour 
sessions  three  days  a  week,  and  four  centers  had  two -hour  sessions  which  met 
only  two  days  per  week. 

Those  centers  which  met  only  twice  a  week  did  so  because  they  could  not 
find  teachers  who  were  available  on  all  three  days.  The  school  which  sched¬ 
uled  one -hour  periods  alternated  pupils  between  the  tutorial  and  enrichment 
classes  each  day.  The  center  supervisor  felt  that  a  two -hour  class  period 
was  too  long  for  the  pupils  and  therefore  divided  classes  into  two  groups, 
each  meeting  for  an  hour. 

Number  of  Pupils 

Approximately  6,000  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  music  classes.  In  the 
centers  included  in  the  sample,  the  average  class  size  was  15  .  One  class 
had  30  and  one  had  only  10  children. 

Interviews  with  supervisors  suggested  that  small  enrollments  were  due 
to  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  parents  and,  in  some  cases,  on  the  part 
of  the  sending  school  personnel.  Other  reasons  elicited  by  interviews  were 
the  late  afternoon  time  of  the  classes,  the  travel  distance  between  the 
public  and  nonpublic  schools,  arid  scheduling  conflicts.  The  observed  class¬ 
es  were  of  adequate  size  for  the  available  materials  and  for  effective  teach¬ 
ing,  allowing  for  both  group  activities  and  individual  attention. 

In  the  sample  centers,  the  majority  of  pupils  were  from  public  schools. 
The  Supervisor  of  Music  of  the  Brooklyn  Diocese  commented  that  the  pupils 
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were  not  sufficiently  motivated  to  attend  on  their  own,  but  needed  repeated 
encouragement  from  their  schools  and  homes. 

Grouping 

In  programs  of  previous  years  students  of  all  grade  levels  were  often 
included  in  one  general  music  class,  resulting  in  too  wide  a  spread  of 
interests  and  abilities.  In  this  year's  sample,  those  schools  which  had 
only  general  vocal  music  divided  their  programs  into  two  classes,  one  for 
older  and  one  for  younger  pupils.  All  the  observed  instrumental  programs 
were  restricted  to  the  older  pupils.  Younger  children  were  placed  in  vocal 
classes.  This  arrangement  seemed  best  suited  to  the  interests  and  maturity 
of  the  pupils.  All  but  three  of  the  instrumental  programs  were  divided  into 
two  groups,  beginning  and  advanced.  This  was  necessary  because  some  children 
did  not  attend  regularly  or  entered  the  program  later  in  the  year  and  were 
behind  the  rest  of  the  class  in  proficiency. 

Facilities 

Classrooms  were  not  entirely  adequate  for  all  music  activities.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  specially  equipped  music  rooms  do  not  exist  in  many 
of  the  New  York  City  elementary  schools.  Of  30  classrooms  visited,  only  l4 
had  pianos  and  few  had  acceptable  record  playing  equipment.  There  were  few 
music  stands.  In  general,  the  observed  teachers  showed  remarkable  ingenuity 
in  working  with  available  facilities. 

Personnel 

The  project  director  and  coordinator  carried  out  a  well-organized  pro¬ 
gram.  Personnel  at  all  levels  were  informed  of  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
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gram  and  were  well  supplied  with  instructional  materials.  Certain 
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innovations,  such  as  a  workshop  in  teaching  music  to  disadvantaged  children 
and  expanded  instrumental  music  classes,  strengthened  the  program.  Guide¬ 
lines  ,  a  monograph  issued  to  all  teachers  by  the  coordinator  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  program,  set  the  procedures  for  the  classroom. 

The  field  supervisors  were  licensed  department  chairmen.  Twelve  field 
supervisors  provided  assistance  to  the  teachers  in  the  centers.  Each  field 
supervisor  served  ten  schools.  Since  most  schools  had  more  than  one  teach¬ 
er,  the  time  that  the  supervisors  could  devote  to  each  class  was  limited. 
They  observed  classes,  gave  demonstration  lessons,  and  assisted  the  teacher 
in  developing  classroom  techniques. 

Many  of  the  teachers  benefited  from  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
classroom  situation  and  methods  with  the  supervisor,  but  the  schedule  did 
not  allow  time  for  much  individual  help.  It  was  difficult  for  the  super¬ 
visor  to  speak  with  a  teacher  while  the  children  were  present  since  that 
encroached  into  the  already  limited  class  period;  nor  was  time  allowed  for 
discussion  before  or  after  class.  Some  supervisors  were  able  to  organize 
a  few  group  discussion  or  workshop  sessions  for  teachers  on  days  when 
classes  did  not  meet,  teachers  seemed  to  appreciate  these  occasions.  The 
supervisors  felt  that  much  more  time  should  have  been  provided  in  the  program 
for  them  to  work  with  teachers. 

Teachers  were  secondary  school  music  specialists  or  common  branch 
teachers  with  some  music  training.  Those  teaching  instrumental  music  in  the 
observed  classes  were  licensed  in  junior  high  school  instrumental  music  and 
had  music  degrees.  They  were  assigned  to  programs  where  they  could  teach 
their  major  instrument.  The  teachers  who  participated  in  the  program  were 
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selected  on  recommendation  from  the  supervisors,  principals,  and  the  co¬ 
ordinator.  Occasionally  travel  was  a  problem  in  assigning  teachers  to 
particular  schools. 

A  basic  problem  in  the  organization  of  the  program  was  that  of  obtain¬ 
ing  qualified  teachers.  Many  teachers  did  not  want  to  teach  in  the  after¬ 
school  classes  because  of  the  length  of  the  teaching  day.  In  addition, 
there  are  few  elementary  school  music  teachers  in  the  city  system.  Thus, 
most  of  the  vocal  teachers  were  elementary  school  common  branch  teachers. 
This  emphasized  the  need  for  increasing  the  supervisory  and  teacher  training 
aspects  of  the  program  through  workshops,  discussions,  and  detailed  curricu¬ 
lum  guides. 

Content,  Methods,  and  Activities 

The  observed  classroom  situations  were  largely  based  on  procedures 
which  individual  teachers  were  accustomed  to  using,  and  on  the  available 
materials.  In  general  vocal  music,  a  few  teachers  were  able  to  teach  a 
variety  of  concepts,  encouraging  student  initiative  through  a  number  of 
different  activities.  Many  teachers,  however,  limited  the  concepts  they 
presented  primarily  to  melody  and  rhythm  taught  through  isolated  exercises 
in  singing  or  in  playing  rhythm  instruments  or  song  flutes.  The  greatest 
uniformity  of  practice  was  found  when  a  common  book,  such  as  the  song  flute 
book  was  used  throughout  the  program.  The  teaching  of  orchestral  instru¬ 
ments  tended  to  be  even  more  dependent  on  the  customary  approach  of  individu¬ 
al  teachers. 

Certain  fundamentals  should  be  found  in  all  classrooms.  In  general 
music,  the  content  should  deal  with  concepts  of  melody,  rhythm,  harmony, 
form,  expression,  and  style.  All  of  the  following  activities  should  be 
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employed  in  developing  skills  and  discrimination:  analytical  listening; 
singing  with  good  quality;  playing  instruments  accurately;  rhythmical  move¬ 
ment;  associating  symbols  with  tones,  beats,  and  duration;  and  creating  new 
musical  experiences  based  on  the  skills  and  knowledge  gained.  The  Guidelines 
issued  initially  by  the  project  coordinator  illustrated  such  an  approach  and 
should  be  expanded  into  a  complete  curriculum.  Workshops,  similar  to  one 
given  at  the  beginning  of  the  program,  would  be  valuable  in  demonstrating 
this  approach  to  the  teachers. 

The  classes  in  orchestral  instruments  need  to  be  structured  so  that 
the  students  progressively  develop  control  of  individual  skills.  Frequent¬ 
ly,  teachers  expected  students  to  coordinate  too  many  skills  at  once. 

Further  demonstration  lessons  for  the  teachers  would  be  helpful. 

Five  of  the  observed  centers  had  given  or  were  planning  to  give  con¬ 
certs  for  the  parents  and  community.  Seven  had  given  concerts  for  the 
children  in  the  centers. 

Of  the  35  teachers  observed,  only  five  were  reported  by  the  team 
members  to  be  unsatisfactory.  One  of  these  teachers  was  later  replaced. 

Seven  teachers  were  reported  to  be  above  average  in  both  content  and  methods. 

There  was  agreement  among  teaching,  supervisory,  and  administrative 
personnel  that  the  music  program  was  valuable  and  met  the  needs  of  dis¬ 
advantaged  children  for  enrichment  and  achievement. 
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ART 

Art  classes  were  conducted  for  public  and  nonpublic  school  children  of 
elementary  school  age  in  127  afterschool  study  centers.  About  10,750  pupils 
were  selected  as  eligible  for  the  overall  program. 

Objectives 

In  a  memo  from  the  art  project  director  to  all  supervisors  and  art 
teachers,  the  following  objectives  were  stated: 

(a)  To  improve  children's  attitudes  toward  school. 

(b)  To  discover  and  encourage  children  talented  in  art. 

(c)  To  provide  all  children  with  a  nonverbal  means  of  expressing 
personal  ideas  and  feelings. 

(d)  To  provide  a  constructive  use  of  leisure  time. 

(e)  To  stimulate  community  interest  through  exhibitions  of  children's 
work. 

(f)  To  encourage  reading  about  art  and  artists. 

(g)  To  increase  understanding  of  the  needs  of  the  deprived  child;  to 
design  the  art  experience  so  as  to  meet  these  needs. 

Assumptions  (l)  The  consultants  assumed  that  the  program  would  conform 
to  the  project  description.  (2)  They  assumed,  also,  that  the  program  bene¬ 
fited  from  the  experience  of  last  spring  and  summer  when  similar  Title  I 
programs  were  administered  by  the  Art  Department  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

Scope  of  the  Evaluation  Two  art  consultants  were  retained  to  design 
instruments,  plan  the  art  evaluation,  and  conduct  extensive  interviews  with 
administrators,  supervisors,  teachers,  and  art  specialists.  They  visited 
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the  AfterSchool  Study  Centers  to  observe  the  program  in  operation.  Research 
was  also  conducted  into  the  nature  of  other  federally  assisted  art  programs 
in  the  United  States. 

PROCEDURES  OF  THE  ART  EVALUATION 

The  Art  Evaluation  Team  checklist  (Appendix  B)  was  revised  in  the  light 
of  last  year's  experience.  A  new  Summary  Graph  evaluation  instrument  result¬ 
ed  (Appendix  B).  A  third  instrument  was  devised  based  on  material  suggested 

2 

in  "The  Use  of  Art  in  Compensatory  Education  Projects,"  published  by  the 
Urban  Child  Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

A  teacher  questionnaire  was  devised  to  measure  teacher  background, 
attitude  toward  the  disadvantaged  child,  and  reaction  to  this  year's  ASSC 
(Appendix  B) . 

An  attempt  was  made  to  concentrate  on  innovations  in  teaching  tech¬ 
nique,  teacher-pupil  relations,  and  student  activities  appropriate  to  the 
disadvantaged  child.  Stress  was  placed  on  interviews  with  art  supervisors 
of  outstanding  ability,  with  artist-teachers,  with  administrative  personnel, 
with  liaison  personnel  to  the  nonpublic  schools.  United  Federation  of 
Teachers  Union  Officials,  and  on  visits  to  programs  of  similar  nature  in 
nearby  communities.  School  visits  were  limited  on  the  assumption  that 
greater  value  could  be  gained  from  the  other  techniques  listed  above. 

After  School  Study  Center  Visits  by  Evaluation  Team 

Nine  school  visits  were  made  by  the  two  consultants  simultaneously. 

^ "The  Use  of  Art  in  Compensatory  Education  Projects,"  Urban  Child  Center, 
University  of  Chicago,  1966. 
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One  consultant  made  a  written  evaluation  report  for  each  school;  the  other 
consultant  interviewed  the  ASSC  principal  and  the  art  teacher,  and  talked 
informally  with  students  in  the  art  class. 

Teacher  Attitude  Toward  Classroom  Facilities 

Forty-one  teachers  out  of  66  reported  that  their  classroom  was  attrac¬ 
tive  and  that  other  facilities  were  excellent;  13  teachers  reported  the 
classroom  adequate  but  unattractive;  only  12  respondents  reported  the  class¬ 
room  as  too  small  and  poorly  equipped.  Forty-eight  teachers  reported  that 
classroom  and  facilities  suited  the  age  range  of  their  pupils  while  18  felt 
the  facilities  were  unsuitable. 

Consultant  Observation  on  Classroom  Facilities 

Of  the  nine  schools  visited,  six  were  rated  average  or  below  and  only 
three  classrooms  were  rated  above  average,  although  the  consensus  obtained 
from  questionnaires,  interviews,  and  observations  was  that,  in  contrast  to 
previous  enrichment  programs,  most  of  the  rooms  provided  were  well  suited  to 
art  activities.  They  were  equipped  with  sinks,  had  proper  furniture 
(movable  desks  and  work  tables),  and  the  rooms  were  well  lighted. 

Exhibition  and  Storage  Space 

Teachers  reported  that  only  18  out  of  66  classrooms  had  adequate  ex¬ 
hibition  space  and  only  20  out  of  66  classrooms  had  adequate  storage  space. 

As  indicated  by  the  evaluation  team's  own  observations  and  through  inter¬ 
views  with  principals,  supervisors,  and  classroom  teachers,  storage  and  ex¬ 
hibition  facilities  for  the  after-school  program  were  inadequate.  Often,  lack 
of  storage  space,  particularly  for  three-dimensional  projects,  seriously  in¬ 
hibited  the  program,  limiting  the  kinds  of  art  experience  that  were  feasible. 
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It  appeared  that  these  matters  were  left  to  the  individual  ASSC  principals 
and  teachers  to  resolve.  There  was  a  great  disparity  in  the  results  report¬ 
ed.  Usually  the  ASSC  art  teacher  was  from  another  school  and  existing 
facilities  often  had  to  be  shared  with  day  school  programs.  Sometimes, 
supplies  intended  for  the  ASSC  teacher  became  mixed  with  day  school  sup¬ 
plies.  Friction  often  resulted  with  day  school  personnel. 

In  the  final  months,  an  effort  was  made,  by  the  program  supervisors  at 
the  Board  of  Education,  to  distribute  storage  closets  for  ASSC  use  exclu¬ 
sively.  It  is  recommended  that  this  equipment  be  made  available  to  future 
programs . 

Art  Supplies  and  Equipment 

An  excellent  and  varied  list  of  materials  was  ordered  for  each  ASSC. 

In  addition,  each  teacher  was  funded  a  personal  purchase  allotment  of  ten 
dollars.  Vigorous  steps  were  taken  by  the  Art  Bureau  to  assure  early 
arrival  of  supplies. 

Teacher  Appraisal  of  Supply  and  Equipment  Availability 

Of  66  teachers  responding,  eight  teachers  reported  equipment  very  ade¬ 
quate,  39  adequate,  and  19  less  than  adequate.  In  terms  of  books,  equipment, 
and  materials,  27  teachers  reported  no  shortages,  18  few  shortages,  and  21 
reported  severe  shortages.  By  way  of  contrast,  3^  reported  that  they  brought 
in  a  large  amount  of  personal  materials,  20  brought  in  some  materials,  and 
12  reported  they  brought  in  little  or  no  supplies. 

Consultant  Evaluation  of  supply  and  equipment  situation 

Despite  continuing  problems  with  the  late  distribution  of  essential  sup¬ 
plies  combined  with  difficulties  of  handling  and  storage  of  these  supplies 
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in  the  ASSC,  the  overall  situation  was  improved  greatly  over  previous  Title 
I  art  programs.  The  supply  list  was  expanded,  including  many  items  not  pre¬ 
viously  offered.  Coincidental  with  this,  there  has  been  a  welcome  emphasis 
placed  on  innovations  in  technique  as  well  as  on  approach  by  the  Art  Depart¬ 
ment.  It  was  disappointing  to  hear  from  department  supervisors  that  teach¬ 
ers  had  not  taken  advantage  of  the  discretionary  funds  available  to  them. 
Increased  realization  that  this  money  is  available  to  them  as  well  as 
orientation  and  followup  by  their  supervisors  would  insure  proper  expendi¬ 
ture  of  this  newly  acquired  resource. 

Influence  of  Board  of  Education  Policy  on  Program 

(l)  Current  policy  required  that  all  students  in  the  ASSC's  must  be  at 
grade  level  in  reading  before  they  might  be  admitted  to  other  than  the  re¬ 
medial  reading  after-school  courses.  In  practice  this  requirement  may  have 
eliminated  many  disadvantaged  children  from  the  after-school  enrichment  pro¬ 
gram.  (2)  The  reduction  of  salary  of  some  art  teachers,  equalizing  it  with 
those  of  other  specialists,  created  some  dissatisfaction. 

The  Role  of  the  Art  Coordinator 

The  art  coordinator  inaugurated  and  emphasized  the  quest  for  innovation 
in  the  ASSC's.  The  hiring  of  artist -teachers ;  the  careful  dissemination  of 
information  about  the  disadvantaged  child  to  supervisors  and  teachers;  the 
introduction  of  discretionary  supply  funds  for  individual  teachers;  and  the 
seeking  out  of  new  techniques  and  materials  to  aid  the  teacher,  all  indica¬ 
ted  vital  and  imaginative  leadership.  Other  activities  such  as  conferences 
on  the  disadvantaged  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  the  extensive  purchase  of 
the  Weekly  Reader  art  appreciation  kits,  and  the  expanded  exhibition  schedule 
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of  ASSC  children's  art  works  indicated  the  practice  of  sound  administration.  | 
The  Role  of  the  ASSC  Supervisor 

Often  the  ASSC  supervisor  was  distracted  from  his  work  of  supervision 
by  menial  clerical  and  policing  tasks.  In  general,  the  supervisor  ranked 
second  only  to  the  teachers  in  his  contribution  to  the  success  of  the  after¬ 
school  centers.  In  some  measure,  he  conditioned  the  teacher's  effective¬ 
ness,  since  he  was  the  source  of  essential  support,  services,  and  super¬ 
vision.  His  recommendations  were  sought  on  staffing  decisions,  when  qual¬ 
ified  teachers  were  not  available.  The  lack  of  certification  of  elementary 
education  art  specialists  sometimes  limited  him  in  selecting  proper  staff. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that,  to  a  considerable  extent,  each  school 
situation  reflected  the  supervisor's  energy  and  outlook,  and  these  varied 
widely,  with  little  guidance  from  the  Board  of  Education.  Some  supervisors 
were  convinced  of  the  value  of  art  in  a  child's  development,  while  many 
others  felt  that  the  art  activity  was  peripheral  to  the  remedial  programs. 

A  few  supervisors  exercised  imagination  and  initiative  in  structuring  their 
study  centers  to  respond  to  needs,  even  permitting  children  to  spend  one 
hour  in  remedial  classes  and  one  in  art  or  music,  if  they  wished,  so  as  to 
maintain  participation  by  many  children  who  would  otherwise  not  attend  at 
all.  But  the  majority  simply  followed  directives. 

The  Role  of  the  Field  Supervisor 

The  field  supervisors  represent  one  of  the  project's  strongest  supports. 
They  were  knowledgeable  and  dedicated  educators  who  performed  the  necessary 
function  of  liaison  between  the  Board  of  Education  and  the  classroom  teach- 

I 
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ers.  They  implemented  the  goals  of  the  program  through  the  vehicle  of 
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(l)  visits  to  the  schools  to  observe  each  teacher  several  times  during  the 
school  year,  (2)  teacher  training  conferences  where  teachers  shared  mutual 
problems,  (3)  maintaining  rapport  with  the  ASSC  supervisor,  and,  (4)  in 
some  cases,  publishing  an  excellent  monthly  newsletter  on  how  the  program 
was  functioning,  innovations  observed  in  the  schools,  and  other  information. 

Background  of  the  Field  Supervisors 

All  of  the  12  field  supervisors  were  high  school  art  chairmen. 
Elementary  level  art  supervisors  could  not  serve  as  advisors  to  the  ASSC 
program  because  their  official  duties  did  not  end  until  five  P.M. 

Need  for  Teacher  Training  Workshops  and  Conference  Time  for 

Meetings  between  the  Field  Supervisor  and  the  Art  Teacher 

If  the  field  supervisor  wished  to  confer  with  an  art  teacher,  he  had  to 
steal  time  from  the  teacher's  classroom  duties.  Teacher  training  would  be 
improved  with  more  extensive  workshops  conducted  by  personnel  thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  with  elementary  art  problems. 

Criteria  for  Selection  of  Teachers 

The  Art  Bureau  established  excellent  criteria  for  the  selection  of 
qualified  ASSC  art  personnel.  In  many  cases,  qualified  applicants  were 
simply  not  available  for  two  hours  of  duty  per  day  commencing  at  3:15  in 
the  afternoon.  In  the  absence  of  qualified  personnel,  day  and  after-school 
elementary  principals  made  recommendations  for  staffing.  Often,  these  de¬ 
cisions  were  based  on  the  principal's  familiarity  with  personnel  in  his  own 
school;  usually  the  elementary  art  teacher  was  a  common  branch  teacher  with 
interest  in  art  but  with  few  qualifications  for  teaching  it. 
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Background  of  Art  Teachers  in  ASSC  Program,  1966-67 

Of  the  66  respondents,  41  taught  in  the  New  York  City  day  school  pro¬ 
gram.  Of  these  41,  20  taught  ASSC  classes  in  the  same  day  school  while  21 
taught  in  other  day  schools.  Sixteen  teachers  were  male  and  50  female. 
Sixty-one  respondents  reported  that  most  held  full-time  day  school  positions; 
only  five  did  not.  Of  this  group,  42  held  regular  day  school  licenses  and 
24  were  substitutes. 

Forty-two  teachers  reported  that  they  taught  on  the  elementary  level; 

19  were  secondary  teachers,  and  five  had  licenses  on  more  than  one  level. 

Forty  respondents  reported  that  they  taught  art  in  the  day  school  and 
26  taught  other  subjects. 

Ten  teachers  taught  only  one  day  per  week  in  the  ASSC  program,  four 
taught  two  days,  and  52  taught  all  three  days. 

General  Evaluation  of  Staffing  of  the  AfterSchool  Study  Center  Art  Program 

Teacher  questionnaires,  consultant  interviews  with  teachers  and  super¬ 
visors,  and  consultant  visits  to  schools  indicated  that  staffing  of  this 
year's  program  was  good.  The  quality  of  the  student  work  observed  indicated 
that  the  program  was  successful  in  terms  of  teaching  performance. 

Role  of  the  Art  Bureau  in  Strengthening  Teaching  Performance 

The  National  Advisory  Council  on  the  Education  of  Disadvantaged  Children 

stated  in  a  report  dated  November  25,  1966: 

For  the  most  part,  projects  (for  the  disadvantaged)  are  piecemeal, 
fragmented  efforts  at  remediation  or  vaguely  directed  enrichment.  It 
is  extremely  rare  to  find  strategically  planned,  comprehensive 
programs  or  change. 
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The  Art  Department  took  strong  steps  to  advise  teachers  on  the  particu¬ 
lar  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  child.  An  essay  by  Millard  H.  Black  on 
the  "Characteristics  of  the  Culturally  Disadvantaged  Child,"  and  material 
from  the  book  entitled,  Art  Education  for  the  Disadvantaged  Child  by  Jane 
Neale,  was  distributed  to  each  teacher.  Supervisors  were  provided  with 
copies  of  "The  Use  of  Art  in  Compensatory  Education  Projects,"  published 
by  the  Urban  Child  Center  of  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Conference  on  Art  for  the  Disadvantaged 

On  February  25,  1967,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  for  all  teachers  in  the  program  to  deal  with  problems  of  art  for  the  dis¬ 
advantaged.  This  program  was  well  attended. 

Assessment  of  Teaching  Methods  and  Performance 

Consultant  classroom  observers,  although  limited  in  this  evaluation, 
found  the  qulity  of  teaching  performance  to  be  very  good.  Interviews  with 
supervisors  and  administrators  tended  to  reinforce  this  impression. 3  Many 
outstanding  teachers  participated  in  this  program  and  the  excellent  results 
were  due  primarily  to  their  performance. 

Teacher  Reports  on  Classroom  Organization:  In  response  to  the  question, 
"Do  you  find  that  children  in  your  classes  work  better  in  a  permissive, 
partially  structured,  or  highly  structured  classroom  environment?"  14  teach¬ 
ers  reported  that  a  permissive  environment  was  preferable,  47  preferred  a 

-^All  interviews  are  on  file  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Education. 
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partly  structured  classroom,  and  8  preferred  a  highly  structured  classroom. 

Curriculum  Provided  by  the  Art  Department 

An  excellent  series  of  suggested  projects  were  conveyed  to  the  art 
teachers  from  the  Art  Department.  As  noted  above,  the  supply  kits  furnished 
to  the  teachers  made  it  possible  for  them  to  experiment  widely  with  materi¬ 
als  and  new  techniques. 

Nature  of  Art  Activities 

Projects  were  conducted  in  all  areas  of  art  experience;  painting, 
drawing,  stitchery,  collage,  assemblage,  weaving,  mosaics,  paper  mach^ 
sculpture,  puppetry,  wood  assemblage  sculpture,  masks,  mobiles,  ceramics, 
and  plaster  of  paris  were  used. 

Appropriateness  of  Projects  in  Motivating  the 

Disadvantaged  Child 

When  teachers  were  asked  what  projects  were  particularly  successful  in 
motivating  the  disadvantaged  child,  they  replied  as  follows:  murals  (2 
teachers  suggested  this  project),  three-dimensional  projects  (l4),  infinite 
variety  (l),  paper  mach4  (19) ,  puppets  (l8),  painting  (32),  stitchery  (10), 
collage  (l4),  woodcraft  (11),  masks  (2),  two-dimensional  art  of  all  types 
(l),  large  walk-in  sculpture  (l),  soap  sculpture  (4),  drawing  (2),  paper 
mosaics  (2),  glass  mosaics  (l),  plaster  of  paris  (2),  ceramics  (l),  weaving 
(8),  crayons  (2),  paper  sculpture  (3),  wire  sculpture  (2),  and  crafts  (2). 

General  Evaluation  of  Art  Activities 

The  range  and  depth  of  art  activities  was  excellent  in  this  program, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  evaluators  who  visited  these  classes. 
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Attendance 

Attendance  varied  widely  from  center  to  center,  generally  responsive 
to  two  main  factors: 

(1)  The  individual  teacher 

(2)  The  quality  and  degree  of  personal  effort  in  promoting  the  program 
made  by  principals  and  teachers,  including  repeated  direct  contact 
with  parents,  nonpublic  school  principals  and  teachers,  and  fre¬ 
quent  announcements  and  posted  displays,  etc.,  to  interest  children. 

Class  Compositions 

Class  size  ranged  from  fewer  than  10  to  as  many  as  30  students,  with 
the  elementary  grades  from  2nd  through  6th  being  represented,  the  majority 
of  students  coming  from  the  upper  three  grades.  There  were  more  girls  than 
boys,  in  a  ratio  of  better  than  3  to  2. 

NonPublic  and  Public  School  Attendance 

Patterns  of  attendance  of  public  and  nonpublic  school  children  differed. 
The  former  showed  a  progressive  improvement  as  a  whole,  whereas  the  latter, 
originally  less  than  39  per  cent  of  the  total,  declined  considerably  with 
the  advent  of  winter's  early  darkness  and  bad  weather,  and  picked  up  again 
somewhat  during  the  spring.  The  nonpublic  school  representation  never  quite 
returned  to  its  beginning  level,  however,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  program 
approximated  one -third  of  the  total  number  participating.  Nonpublic  school 
students  had  to  travel  to  the  After school  Centers  while  many  public  school 
children  were  already  in  their  school. 
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Grade  Levels  Served 

Seven  teachers  taught  only  grade  levels  two  to  four  in  the  ASSC’s;  four 
teachers  taught  only  grades  four  to  six;  and  55  teachers  reported  that  their 
classes  consisted  of  children  from  grades  two  to  six. 

Estimated  Total  Attendance  in  Program 

The  art  bureau  reported  that  376,250  pupil  sessions  were  held  in  art 
during  this  year’s  program.  Approximately  11,000  pupils  were  served. 

Teacher  Estimation  of  Student  Motivation 

Fifty-four  teachers  reported  that  students  were  highly  motivated  and 
entered  into  activities  enthusiastically,  18  teachers  reported  that  students 
were  motivated  fairly  well,  and  two  teachers  reported  that  children  did  not 
participate  well.  Many  teachers  added  the  comment  that  they  found  work  with 
disadvantaged  children  especially  rewarding. 

Quality  of  the  Program 

The  After-School  Study  Centers  provided  a  rich  and  varied  experience  in 
art  for  thousands  of  disadvantaged  New  York  City  school  children. 

Needless  to  say,  in  a  program  of  such  vast  scope,  quality  of  instruction 
and  depth  of  experience  will  vary  considerably.  As  was  expected,  the  ability 
of  the  classroom  art  teacher  to  motivate  her  children  was  the  overriding 
single  factor  in  producing  successful  results.  However,  classroom  observa¬ 
tions,  interviews  with  administrators,  principals,  art  supervisors,  art 
teachers,  art  specialists,  and  participating  children  all  tended  to  reinforce 
the  strong  impression  that  this  program  was  successful  in  achieving  volun¬ 
tary  and  enthusiastic  attendance  by  disadvantaged  children  of  elementary 
school  age. 
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Supplies  and  Equipment 

Adequate  materials  were  made  available  to  the  classroom  art  teacher  to 
provide  a  varied,  well  conceived  art  experience.  The  supply  list  was  ex¬ 
panded  to  include  many  items  not  previously  offered.  Also,  there  was  an 
emphasis  placed  on  innovations  in  techniques,  as  well  as  approach,  by  the 
art  bureau. 

Assessment  of  the  Art  Work 

There  was  a  wide  range  and  variety  of  products  from  this  program. 

Much  of  the  success  might  be  attributed  to  sound  preplanning  of  supplies 
made  available  to  the  teachers.  The  esthetic  quality  of  the  works  produced 
was  high;  it  was  a  result  of  highly  creative  and  inventive  student  effort. 
Such  results  suggest  that  disadvantaged  children,  through  such  programs, 
can  produce  art  work  of  a  quality  equal  to  that  done  by  more  advantaged 
children. 

Innovations  of  the  AfterSchool  Center  Art  Program 

(1)  The  introduction  of  an  artist-consultant  to  the  program,  a  visit¬ 
ing  creative  artist  with  whom  children  of  similar  ethnic  background  might 
identify,  was  an  outstanding  success.  Interviews  with  Raymond  Saunders,  the 
first  such  artist-consultant,  and  discussions  with  supervisors  indicated 
that  this  addition  to  the  program  may  ultimately  prove  to  be  one  of  its 
significant  features. 

(2)  The  experiment  to  engage  Leonard  Meiselman  to  teach  and  recruit 
children  to  make  a  sculptured  mural  for  the  New  York  City  "vest-pocket" 
parks  was  an  excellent  extension  of  this  program  into  the  community. 
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(3)  The  extended  range  of  supplies  made  available  to  teachers,  inclu¬ 
ding  the  discretionary  teacher  supply  fund  (although  not  adequately  utilized 
by  teachers),  was  an  innovation  which  should  be  continued,  with  concerted 
supervisory  efforts  to  show  teachers  how  to  utilize  these  extra  funds  effect 
ively . 

Art  Exhibitions 

Many  exhibits  were  held  in  local  AfterSchool  Study  Centers.  Other  ex¬ 
hibitions  were  held  by  participating  nonpublic  schools.  Final  shows  at  the 
end  of  the  school  year  in  public  libraries,  public  parks,  and  at  the  Board 
of  Education  were  planned  to  bring  the  works  before  the  public. 

Recommendations 

Staffing  of  Art  Field  Supervisors:  The  art  field  supervisor  is  one  key 
to  the  success  of  the  After  School  Study  Centers  for  art.  He  should  be  able 
to  conduct  teacher-training  workshops  for  the  many  relatively  inexperienced 
art  teachers  who  staff  this  program.  He  should  also  be  able  to  give  demon¬ 
strations  in  the  classrooms,  working  with  disadvantaged  children  on  the 
elementary  level.  At  present,  Board  of  Education  regulations  preclude  the 
participation  of  trained  elementary  art  field  supervisors  because  their  day 
school  duties  do  not  end  until  5  P.M.  Although  the  present  supervisors,  who 
are  high  school  chairmen,  are  well  trained  in  art  for  all  academic  levels, 
and  many  have  elementary  art  backgrounds  it  would  seem  that  they  might 
benefit  from  contact  with  some  practicing  elementary  level  art  supervisors. 
As  openings  occur  for  art  supervisory  positions  next  year,  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  might  consider  making  provision  for  elementary  level  art  field  super¬ 
visors  to  service  part  of  the  after  school  study  center  art  program. 
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Conference  Time  for  Teachers  to  Meet  with  Art  Field  Supervisors:  At 
present,  art  field  supervisors  visit  each  ASSC  at  least  twice  during  the 
school  year.  Perhaps  arrangements  could  be  made  to  dismiss  the  art  classes 
early  occasionally,  so  that  the  field  supervisors  might  confer  with  the  art 
teacher. 

Staffing  of  Teachers:  The  present  guidelines  for  choosing  the  art 
staff  should  be  adequate.  When  personnel  with  proper  qualifications  are 
not  available,  school  principals'  recommendations  to  the  Art  Department  are 
the  only  means  of  recruiting  staff.  The  art  consultant  staff  of  the  evalu¬ 
ation  team  recommends  two  possible  improvements: 

(1)  Recommendations  by  day  school  elementary  art  supervisors  should 
be  considered  in  addition  to  principals'  recommendations  for 
staffing. 

(2)  Ultimately,  the  Board  of  Education  should  provide  for  licensing 
of  elementary  art  specialists.  Licensing  of  elementary  art 
specialists  would  provide  for  adequate  staffing  of  both  day  and 
afterschool  art  programs. 

Staffing  of  Artist-Teachers:  This  innovation  should  be  expanded  next 
year.  The  artist-teacher  gave  the  children  of  the  afterschool  study  centers 
the  opportunity  to  experience,  directly  in  a  classroom  situation  and  on 
supervised  field  trips,  the  unique  attributes  of  the  creative  artist.  If 

yr 

possible,  a  number  of  these  artist -teachers  should  be  male  because  of  the 
particular  need  for  such  identification  among  disadvantaged  boys.  One 
artist -teacher  should  be  assigned  to  each  art  supervisor  to  circulate  among 


the  schools  in  his  district. 
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Recruiting  and  Hiring  of  Community  Advisors  in  the  Humanities:  The 
program  in  the  humanities  offered  on  the  elementary  level  by  art  director 
Leo  C.  Irrera  in  the  Newburgh  Public  Schools  has  proved  to  be  a  bold,  new 
step  in  educational  concepts  designed  to  deal  with  elementary  level  disad¬ 
vantaged  children.  The  evaluation  team  visited  this  program  and  concluded 
that  it  offers  unique  advantages.  The  conscious  relating  of  art  experience 
to  the  broader  scope  of  humanities  including  poetry,  literature,  music,  and 
social  history  may  eventually  strengthen  all  programs  which  deal  with  poor 
children.  In  this  context,  the  authors  suggest  the  following  innovations 
for  next  year's  AfterSchool  Study  Centers  in  Art:  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican 
adult  males  with  high  school  diplomas  and  demonstrated  ability  to  work 
effectively  in  art  with  elementary  school  children,  might  be  hired  as 
community  advisors  in  the  humanities  to  function  in  cooperation  with  art 
supervisors,  artist-teachers,  and  classroom  art  teachers.  Their  duties 
would  be  to  visit  the  after-school  study  centers  on  a  rotating  basis  to 
lecture  on  art,  demonstrate  art  and  craft  techniques,  and  accompany  after¬ 
school  center  teachers  and  children  on  Saturday  field  trips.  The  participa 
tion  of  intelligent,  successful,  adult  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  males  in  this 
program  could  serve  to  provide  models  with  whom  the  disadvantaged  children, 
particularly  boys,  in  the  program  might  relate. 

Field  Trips:  Funds  should  be  made  available  to  remunerate  all  after¬ 
school  center  art  teachers,  artist-teachers,  and  community  advisors  in  the 
humanities,  to  enable  them  to  conduct  Saturday  field  trips  to  museums,  art 
exhibitions,  sketching  and  painting  trips,  and  other  appropriate  cultural 
activities.  The  values  of  these  excursions  outside  the  ghetto  cannot  be 


overestimated.  Too  often  the  disadvantaged  child  never  ventures  beyond  his 
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immediate  neighborhood.  A  program  of  out  of  school  cultural  events  has  been 

inaugurated  in  Chicago  by  the  Institute  for  Cultural  Development  and  the 

4 

Chicago  School  Board.  This  program  stressed  field  trips  outside  the  school 
neighborhood.  A  subjective  evaluation  by  teachers  and  principals  was  made. 
Findings  indicated  that  pupil  attitudes  toward  school  were  improved,  as  was 
motivation  toward  academic  programs. 

Location  of  the  Study  Centers :  A  pilot  program  should  be  funded  to  lo¬ 
cate  key  after-school  study  centers  in  housing  developments  and  perhaps  store 
fronts  where  the  disadvantaged  child  actually  resides.  The  Head  Start 
projects  offer  a  successful  precedent.  Present  after-school  centers  located 
in  public  schools  often  fail  to  attract  the  "hard  core"  disadvantaged  child. 
It  was  evident  that  participation  by  nonpublic  school  children  under  present 
circumstances  was  light.  The  home  situation  in  families,  where  the  mother 
works  to  support  her  children,  often  precludes  their  participation  in  any 
activity  taking  place  at  an  inconvenient  distance  from  the  home. 

If  these  centers  could  be  located  conveniently,  it  seems  possible  that 
many  more  "hard  core"  disadvantaged  children  could  be  induced  to  enter  the 
program.  Administrative  and  custodial  supervision  would  have  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  and  maintained  if  such  neighborhood  centers  are  to  be  successful. 

Discretionary  Funds  for  Art  Supplies:  This  program  should  be  continued 
and  its  potential  made  apparent  to  each  art  teacher. 


Correspondence  with  Mrs.  James  H.  Woods,  Executive  Director  of  Urban 
Gateways,  Institute  for  Cultural  Development,  1425  South  Racine  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  60608,  March  31,  1967. 
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Photographic  Supplies  for  Program:  The  suggestion  has  been  made  by- 
administrators  and  art  specialists  that  the  addition  of  photography  to  the 
after-school  art  program  would  be  of  great  value.  Such  an  activity  could  go 
far  in  developing  perceptual  and  esthetic  awareness,  and  a  different  outlook 
upon  the  visual  world. 

Additional  Aides  for  the  ASSC's:  School  principals  often  were  distract¬ 
ed  from  administrative  duties  by  problems  of  policing  the  halls.  Perhaps 
nonprofessional  help,  such  as  teacher  aides  from  the  neighborhood,  might 
be  recruited  to  help  in  this  capacity. 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION 

Evaluative  Procedure 

A  stratified  random  sample  of  15  schools  was  selected  for  evaluation. 
The  sample  for  each  borough  was  proportionate  to  the  number  of  Title  I 
Health  Education  Programs  in  the  borough:  Brooklyn,  5  schools;  Manhattan, 

5  schools;  Bronx,  3  schools;  Queens,  1  school;  and,  Richmond  1  school. 

There  were  three  evaluators;  all  were  experienced  teachers  of  physical 
education. 

A  survey  form  (Appendix  B)  was  developed  and  distributed  to  the  15 
schools  in  the  sample.  These  forms  were  filled  out  by  teachers  employed  in 
the  Title  I  Health  Education  Programs.  Most  of  the  information  sought  on 
the  survey  form  reflected  the  expressed  intent  of  the  health  education 
program  as  described  in  the  "Application  for  Federal  Assistance...",  and  in 
the  series  of  bulletins  issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  Project  Coordinator 
for  Health  Education. 

Each  of  the  15  schools  was  visited  by  a  member  of  the  evaluation  team. 
The  evaluator  collected  the  survey  form  and  checked  on  its  accuracy  and 
completeness.  In  addition,  the  evaluator  systematically  observed  and 
assessed  the  ongoing  program  on  the  day  of  the  visitation.  A  guide  for  the 
"Evaluation  of  the  Conduct  of  Physical  Education  Activities"  (Appendix  B) 
was  developed  for  use  by  the  evaluators.  The  guide  directed  the  evaluators 
to  observe  and  assess  the  content  of  the  instructional  program,  the  teacher's 
performance,  the  organization  of  the  teaching  situation,  the  use  of  facili¬ 
ties  and  equipment,  and  the  conduct  of  other  supervised  activities.  The 
validity  of  the  data  collected  was  limited  in  that  a  good  deal  of  it  was 
based  on  the  subjective  judgments  and  estimates  made  by  the  teachers  who 
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filled  out  the  survey  forms. 

Health  Education 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  special  potential  classes  in  health  education 
was  to  improve  the  physical  fitness  of  disadvantaged  children.  The  program 
was  to  be  educational  in  nature. 

Variability  Among  Programs 

There  was  considerable  variation  in  the  content,  organization,  and  con¬ 
duct  of  the  programs  studied.  They  ranged  in  quality  from  very  good  to  very 
poor. 

Teaching  Personnel 

Of  the  28  teachers  imployed  in  the  15  programs,  11  were  licensed 
teachers  in  health  education.  Interestingly  enough,  however,  there  appeared 
to  be  little  relationship  between  the  presence  of  specialists  and  the  quality 
of  instruction  (as  judged  by  the  evaluators).  In  part,  this  seemed  to  be 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  specialists  came  from  the  secondary  schools  and 
had  difficulty  adapting  their  methods  and  content  to  the  needs  and  abilities 
of  elementary  school  children. 

The  Quality  and  Quantity  of  Instruction 

Judgments  about  observed  teaching  performance  varied  considerably.  In 
five  instances  the  teaching  was  good,  in  three  cases  the  teaching  was  poor, 
in  two  schools  the  program  was  recreational  and  no  teaching  took  place,  and 
in  the  remaining  five  schools  it  was  moderately  effective. 

In  a  few  programs  the  instructional  setting  was  well  organized  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  effective  student  control  and  efficient  learning.  In  the  majority 
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of  schools,  however,  the  organization  of  the  instructional  setting  was  de¬ 
ficient.  The  more  common  reasons  were:  (l)  organizing  practice  in  such  a  way 
that  students  spent  almost  all  their  time  waiting  their  turn  (i.e.,  inactive); 
(2)  inability  to  effectively  control  pupil  behavior  -  in  part  due  to  poor 
facilities  and  interference  from  other  groups;  (3)  utilizing  techniques  of 
control  applicable  to  large  classes  of  high  school  students,  but  not  to 
small  groups  of  elementary  students;  and  (4)  failure  to  group  students 
according  to  age  level  and  ability. 

Although  the  program  was  supposed  to  be  instructional  and  not  recrea¬ 
tional  (according  to  policy  statements),  the  data  suggest  that  this  was  not 
always  the  case.  Nine  schools  reported  that  they  devoted  50  per  cent  or 
less  of  the  program  time  to  instruction.  The  great  majority  of  the  programs 
devoted  a  small  part  of  the  two-hour  session  to  instruction  --  even  less  time 
than  was  indicated  by  the  teachers  on  the  survey  form.  A  few  teachers  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  program  should  be  recreational  and  conducted  their  sessions 
accordingly.  It  may  be  unrealistic  to  expect  that  a  two-hour  afterschool 
program  in  physical  education  can  be  devoted  primarily  to  instruction.  In 
planning  future  programs,  a  policy  decision  on  this  moot  question  is  recom¬ 
mended  . 

The  pupils'  response  to  the  instruction  offered  seemed  to  vary  with 
the  quality  of  the  instruction.  The  few  outstanding  instructional  sessions 
yielded  enthusiastic  student  response.  In  the  remaining  programs  the 
students'  response  ranged  from  tolerant  to  disinterested  to  rebellious.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  the  students  appeared  satisfied  with  those  portions 
of  the  program  where  they  were  allowed  to  "play  games  by  themselves." 
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Physical  Fitness 

Two  of  the  major  objectives  of  the  program  were:  (l)  "to  identify  the 
underdeveloped  pupil  by  administering  the  national  (P.C.Y.F.)  physical  fit¬ 
ness  screening  test,"  and  (2)  "to  provide  experiences  for  the  underdeveloped 
pupil  which  will  help  him  achieve  fitness  status."  Eleven  schools  admin- 
istered  the  test,  and  five  were  able  to  identify  the  students  who  failed. 

Two  of  these  schools  provided  individualized  programs  to  improve  the  fit¬ 
ness  level  of  the  failures.  Of  the  1377  registered  pupils  in  the  15 
schools,  there  was  a  record  of  only  18  failures  -  i.e.,  underdeve loped 
pupils.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  either  the  test  was  not  appro¬ 
priate,  or  there  were  not  many  under developed  pupils  in  the  program,  or  the 
testing  was  not  carefully  administered.  A  combination  of  these  three  fact¬ 
ors  was  probably  at  work.  In  any  event,  a  total  reexamination  of  this  phase 
of  the  program  is  called  for. 

In  12  of  the  15  schools  visited,  the  observed  program  consisted,  in 
part,  of  10  to  20  minutes  of  group  calisthenics.  In  about  half  of  these 
programs  the  exercises  were  appropriate  for  students  and  were  judged  to  be 
of  value.  In  the  other  half,  the  exercises  were  inappropriate,  or  poorly 
directed,  or  the  students  simply  "went  through  the  motions." 

If  fitness  training  is  to  play  a  large  part  in  the  enrichment  program, 
and  if  it  is  to  have  value  for  students,  a  great  deal  more  energy  and 
imagination  will  need  to  be  devoted  to  the  design  of  the  training  program. 

The  haphazard  administration  of  a  simple  fitness  test,  and  an  occasional 
group  exercise  will  not  suffice. 

I 

i  ’ 

i 
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Other  Activities  in  the  Program 

According  to  survey  responses,  about  half  the  schools  offered  a  reason¬ 
able  variety  of  physical  education  activities.  A  few  schools  offered  an  ex¬ 
tensive  variety,  while  a  few  other  schools  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on 
the  team  sports  of  volleyball  and  basketball,  and  leadup  games  to  these 
sports.  In  general,  highly  organized  team  games  were  emphasized  (basketball, 
volleyball,  and  softball).  Individual  sports  (track  and  field,  gymnastics, 
etc.),  dance,  and  games  of  low  organization  received  less  attention.  There 
was  a  tendency  to  offer  activities  that  one  might  expect  to  find  in  second¬ 
ary  school  physical  education  programs  instead  of  such  activities  which  are 
a  normal  part  of  elementary  school  physical  education. 

Although  13  schools  claimed  to  have  used  the  bulletin  "Physical  Educa¬ 
tion  Activities  for  the  Elementary  Schools"  as  a  guide  in  planning  activities, 
the  activities  actually  offered  did  not  reflect  this  use. 

A  few  programs  were  developed  through  careful  planning.  In  the  majority 
of  schools,  however,  this  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  case.  Eight  schools 
had  no  written  plan  of  activities. 

Supervision 

All  schools  had  been  visited  relatively  frequently  by  members  of  the 
supervisory  staff.  In  almost  all  cases  the  teachers  credited  the  supervisors 
with  having  provided  valuable  assistance.  The  evaluators,  however,  felt  the 
need  for  more  and  closer  supervision. 

Facilities 

In  six  schools  the  indoor  area  was  quite  inadequate  (e.g.,  lunchroom, 
basement  playroom,  classroom)  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  an  "enrichment" 
program.  (In  several  cases  these  supplementary  spaces  had  to  be  used  because 
the  community  center  recreation  program  used  the  gymnasium. )  In  two 
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additional  schools,  the  Title  I  program  was  forced  to  share  a  gymnasium  with 
the  community  center  recreation  program.  In  both  instances  the  sharing 
severely  limited  the  operation  of  the  Title  I  program.  In  almost  all  of 
these  eight  schools  the  limited  facilities  virtually  precluded  the  possibility 
of  conducting  a  well-rounded  health  education  program. 

According  to  survey  responses,  seven  schools  reported  conflict  between 
their  Title  I  program  and  a  coinmunity  center  program  for  the  use  of  facili¬ 
ties;  in  all  cases  the  conflict  resulted  in  limiting  the  scope  and  quality 
of  the  Title  I  program.  Obviously,  there  is  a  need  to  avoid  such  conflict 
in  the  future. 

equipment 

In  the  majority  of  schools  the  available  equipment  was  adequate  in 
variety  and  quantity.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  equipment  did  not 
arrive  until  April. 

Suprisingly  enoubh,  there  was  a  notable  under-use  of  the  equipment 
available  in  seven  schools,  for  example,  using  one  basketball  for  16  pupils, 
when  five  or  six  additional  balls  were  available.  This  reflected  the  general 
approach  to  instruction  that  was  found  in  several  programs,  i.e.,  one  or  two 
students  practiced  at  a  time,  while  the  others  watched. 

Administrative  Factors 

Most  administrative  features  of  the  program  were  well  cared  for. 

Virtually  all  schools  kept  attendance  records,  had  medical  consent  forms  on 
file,  and  had  procedures  for  obtaining  medical  assistance.  For  the  most 
part  adequate  steps  were  taken  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  pupils. 
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Attendance 

Although  precise  figures  to  estimate  attendance  trends  were  not  always 
immediately  available,  several  of  the  15  programs  suffered  appreciable  de¬ 
crements  in  pupil  attendance  during  the  year.  In  particular,  there  was  a 
substantial  drop  in  attendance  among  girls  and  among  nonpub lie -school  pupils. 

The  decline  in  female  pupils  may  well  have  been  due  to  the  nature  of 
the  programs  offered  at  the  schools.  In  most  cases,  the  activities  and  the 
instruction  were  not  of  the  type  that  would  be  attractive  to  girls. 

The  problem  of  nonpublic -school  pupils'  attendance  seems  to  be  more 
involved.  A  variety  of  factors  were  mentioned  by  teachers  to  account  for 
the  decline.  This  problem  should  be  given  serious  attention  in  the 
future . 

Improvement  in  Comparison  with  the  1965-66  Title  I  Program 

It  seems  advisable  to  take  note  of  several  improvements  in  this  year's 
program  compared  with  last  year's.  The  most  notable  ones  are: 

(1)  More  frequent  attempts  to  provide  meaningful  instruction. 

(2)  More  awareness  on  the  part  of  teachers  of  the  purposes  and  pol¬ 
icies  which  direct  the  program. 

(3)  More  and  better  equipment. 

(4)  Health  records  were  maintained  for  all  pupils. 

Suggestions 

One  fact  seems  clear,  the  decision  to  continue  the  Title  I  AfterSchool 
Health  Education  Program  should  be  contingent  upon  assurances  that  signif¬ 
icant  improvements  can  be  made.  Future  programs  should  provide  for  more 
teachers  trained  in  elementary  health  education. 
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Programs  should  not  be  offered  in  schools  where  proper  physical 
facilities  are  not  available.  If  the  program  is  to  be  remedial  in  nature, 
space  must  be  provided  for  special  remedial  activities:  Centers  should  not 
be  set  up  in  schools  where  a  competing  community  physical  education 
Program  is  being  conducted. 

Consideration  should  be  given  to  such  activities  as  dance  and  other 
programs  of  interest  to  girls  which  could  be  oriented  toward  physical  fitness 
as  well  as  recreational  in  nature. 

It  may  be  worthwhile  to  consider  reducing  the  size  of  the  total  under¬ 
taking  to  insure  better  quality  in  the  programs  that  are  offered. 
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CHAPTER  V 
CONCLUSION 

The  After  School  Study  Centers  offered  classes  in  remedial  reading, 
remedial  arithmetic,  homework,  library,  English  as  a  second  language,  music, 
art,  and  health  education.  Approximately  30>000  children  attended  these 
classes  throughout  the  school  year.  A  total  of  1,570  classes  were  set  up  in 
12c  public  and  5  nonpublic  school  buildings.  The  classes  offered  instruction 
to  disadvantaged  children  from  both  public  and  nonpublic  schools.  Classes 
generally  met  three  days  a  week  for  two  hours  each  day. 

One  of  the  most  crucial  problems  facing  the  centers  was  that  of 
pupil  attendance.  Attendance  in  the  program  was  entirely  voluntary.  This 
was  good  in  the  respect  that  it  forced  the  teachers  to  innovate,  and  to 
constantly  motivate  the  children  to  continue  in  the  program.  However,  there 
were  many  other  factors  affecting  attendance.  Pupils  excused  early  on 
Wednesdays  for  religious  instruction  often  did  not  return  for  the  after 
school  classes.  During  the  winter  months,  many  parents  did  not  want  their 
children  coming  home  after  dark.  Many  nonpublic  schools  stopped  sending 
children  to  the  after  school  centers  when  day  school  programs  in  reading 
and  arithmetic  classes  were  set  up  in  their  own  schools  under  another  Title  I 
program.  The  observers  felt  that  there  was  still  inadequate  articulation 
between  the  public  and  nonpublic  schools  and  that  many  nonpublic  school 
principals  and  parents  were  not  fully  aware  of  the  programs  available  to 
their  children. 

Attendance  tended  to  lag  again  toward  the  end  of  the  year.  It  might 
be  advisable  to  end  the  program  in  April  rather  than  May  so  that  the  classes 
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would  not  have  to  compete  with  outdoor  recreation. 

In  many  centers,  the  supervisor  spent  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
in  hall  supervision  and  clerical  details.  It  would  be  advisable  to  hire 
school  aides  for  this  purpose.  These  aides  could  be  recruited  from  the 
community,  and  could  also  be  used  to  meet  the  children  at  the  feeder  schools, 
accompany  them  to  the  center  and  then  back  to  the  feeder  school.  This 
might  serve  to  increase  nonpublic  school  attendance. 

In  some  centers  there  was  a  conflict  for  use  of  space  between 
Community  Education  Programs  and  the  After  School  Study  Centers.  Such 
conflicts  should  be  resolved  in  the  planning  stage  of  the  program. 

Continuous  service  of  supervisor  and  teacher  would  be  desirable. 

The  apparent  benefits  of  continuous  consistent  supervision  and  continuous 
consistent  teaching  are  destroyed  when  split  assignments  are  permitted. 

Centers  should  be  allowed  time  for  staff  conferences.  Such  items 
as  objectives,  lesson  plans,  and  program  scheduling  could  then  be  discussed. 

Tne  observers  found  many  improvements  over  last  year's  program: 

Materials  were  adequate  and  were  recieved  in  time  for  the  program. 

Attendance  lists  were  kept  and  feeder  schools  were  appraised  of 
those  children  not  attending  the  classes. 

Facilities  were  generally  good.  Some  centers  still  lacked  adequate 
storage  space. 

Teachers  were  licensed  by  the  Board  of  Education  but  were  not  always 
trained  for  the  level  at  which  they  were  teaching.  The  ASSC  supervisors 
and  field  supervisors,  however,  gave  the  teachers  as  much  help  as  was 
possible  through  workshops,  printed  materials,  and  supervision. 
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Pupil  attendance,  while  erratic,  was  greatly  improved  over  last 
year's  rate,  and  both  teachers  and  pupils  were  in  general  enthusiastic. 

Some  centers  were  successful  in  dividing  the  program  in  such  a 
way  that  children  could  participate  in  both  the  tutorial  and  the  enrich¬ 
ment  parts  of  the  program. 

Many  methods  such  as  the  use  of  achievement  certificates,  assembly 
awards,  report  cards,  and  membership  cards  were  used  to  increase  motivation. 
Library  classes  presented  puppet  shows,  reading  classes  put  on  plays,  music 
classes  presented  concerts,  and  art  classes  put  on  exhibits.  These  programs 
were  presented  for  the  benefit  of  both  the  centers  and  the  communities. 

Teachers  would  have  liked  better  communication  between  the  After 
School  Center  and  the  day  school.  It  would  have  been  beneficial  to  both 
the  ASSC  and  the  day  school  teachers  to  have  exchanged  reports  on  the 
pupils . 

Outisde  of  citywide  tests  and  teacher-made  tests,  no  diagnostic 
testing  was  conducted.  One  of  the  objectives  of  the  enrichment  part  of  the 
program  was  the  identification  of  talent.  This  would  imply  some  evaluation 
of  this  area. 

Some  schools  were  observed  serving  snacks.  The  practice  seemed 
to  be  worthwhile  and  should  be  considered  as  a  future  possibility  for  all 
centers. 

A  basic  handbook  should  be  prepared  to  inform  nonpublic  school  pre- 
sonnel  and  the  community  about  the  offerings,  procedures,  and  objectives 


of  the  after  school  centers. 
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The  newsletter  (Appendix  A)  prepared  by  the  project  coordinators  was 
an  important  vehicle  for  morale  building,  exchange  of  ideas,  and  the  dissemination 
of  information.  It  should  be  continued. 

The  children  studied  in  the  sample  did  not  overcome  their  deficiency 
in  reading  but  many  did  succeed  in  reducing  the  extent  of  their  retardation 
during  the  six-month  period  between  the  September  1966  and  April  1967 
citywide  tests.  During  this  period,  children  in  grade  two  gained  ten  months 
in  reading,  third  graders  gained  nine  months,  fourth  graders  gained  seven 
months,  fifth  graders  gained  eight  months,  and  sixth  graders  gained  seven 
months . 

The  project  coordinators  and  field  supervisors  engaged  in  continuous 
self-evaluation  throughout  the  project.  Thus,  many  of  the  recommendations 
of  the  report  actually  came  from  the  supervisors  and  teachers  as  well  as 
from  the  observation  teams. 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  b2  Street,  New  York 

Title  I  Evaluations 


GENERAL  RESEARCH  PROSPECTUS  FOR  THE  EVALUATION  OF  THE  MUSIC  AND  ART  TITLE  I 
EVALUATION. 


The  emphasis  of  this  evaluation  will  be  to  determine  what  benefits  the 
parochial  schools  are  receiving  from  these  particular  programs,  the 
specific  objectives  of  the  programs,  and  the  manner  in  which  these  ob¬ 
jectives  are  being  implemented  and  achieved. 

AREAS  IN  WHICH  DATA  WILL  BE  GATHERED: 

I.  Physical  situation  and  limitations 

A.  Scheduling  -  number  of  meetings  and  time  allotted 

B.  Number  of  students 

C .  Manner  of  grouping 

D.  Facilities 

1.  room  size  and  arrangement 

2.  availability  of  piano,  classroom  phonograph,  etc. 

E.  Materials 

1 .  Quantity 

2.  Suitability 

3.  Quality 

II.  Personnel 

A.  Staff  -  background,  duties  and  responsibilities,  relationships 
and  means  of  communication. 

1.  Administrators 

2.  Supervisors 

3.  Liaisons 
1+ .  Teachers 

B.  Students 

1.  Age 

2 .  Sex 

3.  Ethnic  groups 

b.  Denominational  background 

5 .  Voluntary  involvement 

6.  Attendance 

III.  Objectives 

A.  General  Objectives  of  the  Program 

B.  Instructional  Objectives  (These  will  be  grouped  into  the  three 
specific  areas  of  learning:  cognitive,  affective,  and  psycho¬ 
motor  .  ) 

Criteria  for  evaluating  the  objectives: 

1.  Have  any  instructional  objectives  been  stated? 

2.  How  were  these  objectives  formulated  -  administration, 
teacher,  or  students-teacher? 
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Educational  Enrichment  General  Research  Prospectus 


3.  Are  the  objectives  stated  in  terms  of  overt  behavior? 
h .  Are  all  levels  of  learning  included? 

5.  Are  they  consistent  with  the  broad  objectives  of  the  program? 

6.  Are  they  realistic  enough  to  be  achieved? 

7.  Does  the  teacher  utilize  these  objectives  in  his  own 
evaluation? 


IV. 


Content  --  (Stated  in  terms  of  objectives)  Three  general  areas: 
A.  Music 


B. 


1.  Skills 

2.  Literature 

3.  Concepts 

a .  Melody 

b .  Rhythm 

c .  Harmony 

d .  Form 

e.  Expression 

f.  Style 

Art 

1.  Skills 

2.  Literature  -  Art  History,  Aesthetics,  Art  Education 

3.  Concepts 

a.  Two-Dimensional  Art 

1.  Line 

2 .  Shape 

3 .  Texture 
U .  Rhythm 
5 •  Color 
6.  Design 

b .  Three-Dimensional  Art 

1.  Object  environment  relationship 

2.  3-Dimensional  form  concepts 

3.  Design 

c.  Form  (two  &  three  dimensional  concepts) 

d .  Expression 

e .  Style 


V. 


Experiences  (Methods  and  Activities) 

A.  Teacher  Methods  -  Music 

1.  Provides  varied  musical  experiences  for  the  group  and 
individuals 

2.  Lecture 

3-  Discussion 

4.  Problem  solving 

5.  Imaginative  use  of  facilities  and  materials 

6.  Encourages  outside  exploration 

7.  Student-initiated  activities 

8.  Creative  approach  to  content  and  materials 

9.  Pace  flexible  to  student  interests  and  needs 

10.  Logical  sequence 
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B.  Teacher  Methods  -  Art 


1. 

Provides  varied  art  experiences  for  the  group  and  the 

individual 

2. 

Lecture 

3. 

Discussion 

4. 

Problem  solving 

5. 

Imaginative  use  of  facilities  and  materials 

6. 

Encourages  outside  exploration 

7. 

Student  -  indicated  activities 

8. 

Creative  approach  to  content  and  materials 

9. 

Pace  flexible  to  student  interests  and  needs 

10. 

Logical  sequence 

11. 

Use  of  audio-visual  aids 

Student  Activities  -  Music 

1. 

Listening 

2. 

Singing 

3. 

Playing 

h. 

Moving  (Rhythm) 

5. 

Creating 

6. 

Reading 

7. 

Discussion 

8. 

Group  activities 

9. 

Field  Trips 

10. 

Literature 

11. 

Individual  attention 

Student  Activities 

1. 

Drawing  (pencil,  pen,  crayon) 

2. 

Painting  (tempers,  water  color),  mixed  media 

3. 

Three  dimensional  art  (clay,  foam  glass,  metal,  paper, 
wire,  wood) 

salt  block 

k. 

Craft  experience  (cardboard,  clay,  cloth,  metal,  paper 
need,  textiles,  wire,  wood,  yarn) 

,  plastics. 

5. 

Class  discussion  of  art  concepts,  art  history 

6. 

Use  of  group  art  activities  (murals,  decorations,  exhibits  of 
student  work) 

7. 

Field  trips  (outdoor  sketching,  museum  visits,  etc.) 

8. 

Use  of  art  books  and  magazines  in  classroom 

9. 

Individual  attention 

VI.  Attitudes  and  Process  of  Organization 

Use  of  interviews  and  questionnaires  to  obtain  the  views  of  all  the 
people  involved: 

A.  Legitimation 

Do  people  involved  feel  it  is  a  legitimate  program? 

B.  Validation 

Does  the  present  operation  validly  achieve  the  legitimate  aims  of 
the  program? 

C.  Organization  and  communication 

D.  Participation  and  involvement 

E.  Tangency  (adequate  mediation  between  the  groups  involved) 
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BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK 
OFFICE  OF  STATE  &  FEDERALLY- ASSISTED  PROGRAMS 
AFTER  SCHOOL  STUDY  CENTERS 
141  Livingston  Street, Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201 
Vol.  1  No. 2  March  1967 

*  *  *  *  CHEERS  FOR  P.S.  316  K  *  *  *  * 

*  -x- 

*  "ASSC  316K  held  an  Open  House  March  1,1967.  Parents  from  both 

*  the  public  and  non-public  school  (St.  Teresa  of  Avila)  came  -x- 
for  a  special  program.  Mr.  A1  Schwartz,  Human  Relations  Co¬ 
ordinator,  District  17,  spoke  to  the  assembled  parents  and 
clergy.  This  was  followed  by  refreshments  in  the  faculty 
lunchroom.  The  highlight  of  the  afternoon  was  a  complete 

tour  of  both  the  tutorial  and  enrichment  classrooms.  The 
guests  visited  every  aspect  of  the  Study  Center.  Their  appre- 

*  ciative  -comments  on  the  program  in  general  and  316  in  parti c-  # 


*  ular  were  unanimous." 

* 

BOUQUETS  FOR  ASSC 

261K  " - Amando,  a  recent  arrival 

would  not  talk  to  anyone  in  class.  Af¬ 
ter  attending  a  reading  group  for  three 
weeks,  he  suddenly  began  to  answer  Mrs. 
B.  Levy's  questions  and  now  partic¬ 
ipates  fully  there  and  in  his  daytime 
classes.  The  consensus  is  that  the 
center  program  deserves  the  credit  for 
this  change."  Aaron  C.  Pinta-  Field 
Supervisor 

42X  distributed  to  its  reading 
teachers  two  excellent  brochures:  "Sug¬ 
gested  Activities  for  the  Tutorial  Pro¬ 
gram"  by  Mrs.  Dorothy  Gruber,  District 
9  Reading  Consultant  and  "A  Suggested 
Format  for  the  ASSC  Reading  Lesson"  by 
Miss  Clarice  Pohoriles,  P.S,  42X  Cor¬ 
rective  Reading  Teacher. 

9K  has  a  Future  Teachers  Club:  Volun¬ 
teer  pupils  from  sixth  grade  are  as¬ 
signed  to  the  reading  and  art  teachers 
to  assist  individual  pupils  on  a  one- 
to-one  basis  under  the  guidance  of  the 

ASSC  teacher. _ _ _ 

FREE!  "12  Steps  to  Reading  Success" 
American  Education  Publications,  1250 
Fairwood  Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216 


\/ 

>c  ^  ' 

PROUD  MOMENTS 

202K  presented  a  program,  "An  After¬ 
noon  of  Music,"  at  a  well-attended  as¬ 
sembly  of  public  and  non-public  school 
parents.  Children  played  their  song 
flutes  and  also  accompanied  a  record¬ 
ing  of  classical  music  with  rhythm  in¬ 
struments.  Miss  E.  Weber  and  Mr.  V. 
Stanton  were  responsible  for  this  de¬ 
light. 

3K  Shirley  Maiman  and  Myron  Goldberg, 
art  teachers,  arranged  the  following 
fine  program:  Slides  of  chilren's  ant 
work  with  a  tape  recording  made  by  the 
children  describing  their  works  were 
shown  to  parents  of  public  and  non¬ 
public  school  children.  Non-public 
school  participation  substantially  in¬ 
creased  as  a  result  of  this  program. 

199M  "Flags  and  Banners"  exhibition, 
March  14  through  21,  was  sparked  by 
Karin  Peters,  art  teacher,  whose  pupils 
used  the  felt  supplied  by  the  center. 

9M  travels  to  75M  to  meet  for  athletic 
events.  Escort  service  for  pupils  is 
being  arranged  by  Mr.S.  Peltz,  Field 
Supervisor  in  H.  ED.  for  these  centers. 
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ASSC  Newsletter 


DO  YOU  KNOW  . ..? 

NOTES  IN  MUSIC 

*520  recommends  Teacher's  Guide  for 
Remedial  Reading  by  W.  Kottmeyer 

Field  Supervisors  of  Music  in  the  ASSC 
Program  organized  inspiring  workshops 
for  their  teachers  in  different  borough 

ASSC  suggests  Puerto  Ricans-Str angers 
then  Neighbors  by  Clarence  Senior 

schools. 

Field  Music 

HAVE  YOU  TRIED. . .? 

Supervisor  Class  ASSC  Teacher 

S.  Hughes  Clarinet  65X  M. Mellon 

Clarinet  37X  J.Barr 

155K,  to  stimulate  participation  in  the 
art  program,  displayed  attractively  the 
art  media  available  to  the  children. 

Chorus  49X  E. Moore 

D. Lawyer  Instrumental  83M  C. Taylor 

Vocal  and 

16K  has  many  new  arrivals  from  Latin 
American  countries.  Miss  Sandra  Kaplan 
uses  games,  puppets,  telephones,  piano, 
neighborhood  walks  and  talks  by  prom¬ 
inent  community  figures  to  accelerate- 
the  children's  learning  of  English. 

Song  flute  128M  C. Thompson 
I.Parness  Rhythm  and 

Melody 

B.Fishenfeld  Instruments  73K  J.Gresn 

M. Rosenberg  Song  flute  73K  J.LaMonica 
A. Richter  (Arranged  Teacher)  at  33M 

A. Raphael  (Round-Tables  )  at  5SK 

Several  ASSC  have  sent  out  dual  language 
letters  to  parents  acquainting  them  with 
the  activities  of  the  program... 

What  a  pleasant  way  of  learning  how  to 
teach! 

Our  First  Blush 

130M  mentions  a  tri-language  flyer  to 
the  homes  in  its  area. 

The  2nd  Grade  magazine  "The  Night  Before 
Christmas "was  inadvertently  credited  to 

9M  suggests  for  greater  publicity 
photos  of  children  at  work  placed  on 
Parents'  Bulletin  Board. 

the  wrong  school.  It  is  Miss  M.  Farley 
of  132K  who  deserves  the  bouquet. 

FLASH! 

98M  keeps  a  profile  f  >r  each  child  so 
that  progress  can  be  noted.  Before 
entering  the  program,  the  pupil  is 
evaluated  by  teacher  and  supervisor. 

National  Library  Week 

April  16  -  April  22 

Themes 

*  *  -x-  -x-  -x- 

1967-1968 

Suggestions  for  ordering  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  and  supplies  are 
welcome  now.  Write  to  the  specific 
coordinator. 

Explore  Inner  Space  -  READ 

READING  is  what's  HAPPENING ! 
Suggested  Activities  for  April  16*22 

1.  Have  the  students  of  the  ASSC  program 
select  the  book  or  books  they  have  en¬ 
joyed  reading.  A  second  list  might  in¬ 
clude  books  that  have  been  read  aloud. 

2.  Share  these  lists  with  the  ASSC  pro¬ 
gram  in  your  school, with  the  day  school 

We  wish  to  thank  all  who  have  contrib¬ 
uted  to  this  issue.  Once  again  we  in¬ 
vite  everyone  to  send  in  brief  descrip¬ 
tions  of  "happenings"  in  your  ASSC. 

and  with  the  library  coordinator.- 

-/<■  I'c 

At  this  time  we  wish  to  extend  best  wishes  for  a  HAPPY  SPRING  HOLIDAY  to 
all  who  have  participated  in  the  ASSC  program. 


"The  Coordinators" 


Appendix  B  -  INSTRUMENTS 


AFTER  SCHOOL  STUDY  CENTERS 


List  of  Instruments 

Checklist  B1 

Evaluation  Report  B9 

Art  Evaluation  Team  Bl6 

Nature  and  Quality  of  Student's  Classroom  Experience  B23 

After  School  Study  Center  Art  Program  B32 

Health  Education  Evaluation  Instrument  B37 

Survey  of  Title  I — S.P.D.S.  Health  Education  Programs  B45 

After  School  Study  Center  Tutorial  Program  Work  Sheet  B49 

After  School  Study  Center  Tutorial  Program  Classroom  Observation  B50 

Supervisory  Practices 


B51 


CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  42  Street,  New  York 

Title  I  Evaluations 

MUSIC  OBSERVATION  CHECKLIST 
INSTRUCTIONS  TO  OBSERVERS 

Purposes  of  the  Checklist: 

1.  As  a  guide  in  carrying  out  research; 

2.  To  remind  evaluator  of  procedures  which  might  otherwise 
be  overlooked;  and 

3*  As  a  convenient  means  of  checking  the  progress  of  an  investigation. 

The  checklist  should  be  marked  in  accordance  with  the  following  definitions: 

1.  If  the  provision  or  condition  is  very  limited; 

2.  If  the  provision  or  condition  is  made  to  some  extent ; 

3.  If  the  provision  or  condition  is  made  extensively; 

4.  If  the  provision  or  condition  is  missing  and  needed;  and 


5. 


If  the  provision  or  condition  is  not  desirable  or  does  not  apply. 
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MUSIC  OBSERVATION  CHECKLIST 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 


7. 


8. 

9. 

10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 


19. 


I.  CONTENT 

An  aural  song  repertoire  is  provided  which  includes  material  that  meets 
the  growing  needs,  interests,  and  abilities  of  pupils. 

Varied  singing  activities  are  provided,  which  include  folk  and  art  songs. 

Opportunities  are  provided  for  all  pupils  to  participate  in  well-planned 
singing  activities  at  assemblies  and  special  programs. 

a  glee  club  or  choir  provides  for  pupils  with  special  talent  or  interest. 

Activities  are  provided  for  reading  from  the  musical  score  and  for 
unison  singing  at  the  early  elementary  levels. 

At  the  advanced  elementary  levels,  pupils  participate  in  a  variety  of 
part  singing  activities. 

Music  theory  experiences  in  grades  4-6  include  instruction  concerning 
musical  symbols. 

Opportunities  are  provided  for  a  variety  of  rhythmic  experiences. 

Opportunities  are  provided  for  the  use  of  rhythm  instruments. 

Opportunities  are  provided  for  participation  in  an  instrumental  ensemble. 

Opportunities  are  provided  for  experiences  with  a  variety  of  simple  melody 
instruments  (e.g.  autoharp,  xylophone,  bells,  flutophone,  and  recorder). 

Opportunities  are  provided  for  pupils  with  special  talent  to  utilize  their 
ability  for  classroom  and  community  programs. 

Opportunities  are  provided  for  pupil  attendance  at  community  music  events. 
Listening  experiences  permeate  the  total  program. 

A  variety  of  creative  experiences  are  provided  in  which  the  pupils  may 
express  originality  or  initiative. 

Opportunities  are  provided  throughout  for  the  development  of  the 
musicianship  of  each  child  to  its  potential  capacity. 

Opportunities  are  provided  throughout  all  music  activities  for  growth 
in  appreciation  of  the  great  works  of  music. 

Opportunities  are  given  for  children  to  create  their  own  melodies. 

Opportunities  are  provided  to  develop  understanding  of 

form  _ ;  harmony _ ;  and  style _ . 


MUSIC  OBSERVATION  CHECKLIST 
EVALUATIONS 
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1.  How  extensive  is  the  variety  of  music  activities  in  meeting  the  music 
needs  of  all  pupils? 

2.  How  adequate  is  the  content  of  music  activities  in  meeting  the  music 
needs  of  all  pupils? 

3.  How  adequate  is  the  level  of  performance  of  the  pupils? 

4.  How  adequate  is  the  planning? 


COMMENTS: 
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MUSIC  OBSERVATION  CHECKLIST 

II.  METHODS 

Ihe  controlling  idea  underlying  the  entire  program  is  the  development  of 
musicianship  and  musical  responsiveness. 

instructional  objectives  are  stated  in  terms  of  the  students'  observable 
behavior . 

3.  Instructional  activities  are  planned  to  achieve  the  stated  objectives. 

^ *  ^ie  objectives  are  realistic  enough  to  be  achieved. 

5.  Musical  content  is  structured. 

6.  Problems  are  analyzed  and  help  is  provided. 

7.  Activities  are  derived  from  the  music. 

8.  Effective  use  is  made  of  the  piano. 

9*  Efforts  are  made  to  inform  parents  and  community  of  the  objectives  and 
accomplishments  of  the  school  music  program. 

10.  Instructional  activities  are  related  to  the  pupils'  environment. 

11.  Instructional  activities  provide  for  a  balance  between  individual  and 
group  activities. 

12.  Pupils  are  given  opportunities  to  plan,  conduct,  and  evaluate  their  music 
activities . 

13.  Effective  methods  of  teaching  are  utilized. 

lb.  The  program  utilizes  the  musical  resources  of  the  community. 

EVALUATIONS 

1.  How  effectively  do  the  methods  of  instruction  meet  the  group  music  needs  of 
pupils? 

2.  How  effectively  do  the  methods  of  instruction  meet  the  particular  music 
needs  of  individual  pupils? 

3.  To  what  extent  do  evaluation  procedures  help  the  particular  music  needs  of 
individual  pupils? 


COMMENTS 
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-MUSIC  OBSERVATION  CHECKLIST 


1. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 

9- 

10. 


II j .  ROOM  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Sets  of  school  song  books  which  are  current  have  representative  selecti  n 
of  a  high  caliber  end  are  available. 


Teachers'  Manuals  are  available. 

Books  containing  material  on  music  history,  composers,  instrumt nts ,  and 
stories  are  available. 

Professional  books  in  music  instruction  are  available  tor  teachers. 


Equipment  necessary  for  music  activities  is  provided. 
Piano _  Pitchpipe _  Staff-liner _  M 


charts 


Rhythm  band  instruments  are  provided. 

Drums _ Rhythm  sticks _ _Jinglesticks_ 

Wood  blocks _ _Castanets _  Cymbals _ 

Gourds _  Rattles  Maracas  Guiro _ 


_ Sand  blocks _ 

Triangles _ _ Gongs_ 

Tambourines _ Claves _ 


Simple  melody  instruments  are  provided. 

Flutophone _ Recorder _ Tonette_ _ Autoharp _ Uelody  Bells 

Resonator  bells _  Step  bells _  IJkelele _ 

Orchestra  and  band  instruments  are  available. 

List  _ _ 

Materials  for  constructing  simple  rhythm  band  instruments  are  availacle. 
Music  manuscript  paper  is  provided. 


11.  Music  stands  are  provided. 

12.  A  radio  and  television  are  available. 

13.  A  phonograph  which  plays  at  all  speeds. 

14.  A  tape  recorder  is  available. 

15.  Some  of  the  basic  record  libraries  are  available  with  the  teachers'  guides. 

I 

16.  Adequate  storage  facilities  are  available. 

17-  Duplicating  equipment  is  available. 
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MUSIC  OBSERVATION  CHECKLIST 

III.  Room  Equipment  and  Supplies  (continued) 

EVALUATIONS 

1.  How  extensi  ye  is  the  variety  of  instructional  equipment  and  materials  to 
meet  the  music  needs  of  all  pupils? 

2.  Hov;  adequate  is  the  quality  of  instructional  equipment  and  materials  to 
meet  the  music  needs  of  all  pupils? 

3.  How  effectively  are  instructional  equipment  and  supplies  used? 

COMMENTS 
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MUSIC  OBSERVATION  CHECKLIST 

IV.  OUTCOMES 

1.  To  what  extent  are  pupils  developing  eff  otive  singing  ski  -1-7 

2.  To  what  extent  are  pupils  developing  desirable  musical  tas  ^e? 

3.  To  what  extent  are  pupils  developing  instrumental  knowledges  and  skills? 

4.  To  what  extent  are  pupils  developing  self-expr  scion  vhroin  i  music? 

5.  To  what  extent  are  puoiis  dc "eloping  knowledges  and  skills  vi  music  theoiy. 

6.  To  what  extent  are  pupils  applying  their  ability  in  out-oi -school  music 
activities ? 

7.  To  what  extent  ere  music  activities  making  effective  contributions  "to 
the  total  school  program? 

8.  To  what  extent  are  musical  habits  being  developed? 

9.  To  what  extent  are  talented  or  gifted  students  identified  through  che 
use  of  standardized  tests? 

10.  To  what  extent  do  the  students  value  the  music  program? 

11.  To  what  extent  are  pupils  able  to  comprehend,  analyze,  synthesize,  and 
evaluate  their  musical  learnings? 

12.  To  what  extent  does  the  music  program  have  a  desirable  impact  upon  and 
promote  constructive  relationships  with  community  agencies? 

13.  To  what  extent  is  provision  made  for  continuing  and  constructive  eval¬ 
uation  of  all  facets  of  the  program? 

COMMENTS 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  k2  Street,  N.Y.C. 


MUSIC  OBSERVATION  SUMMARY  SCALES 

Name  of  School 

Address 

Teacher _ 

Observer 

No.  of  Pupils 

Method  of  Grouping 

No.  of  Meetings  per  V7eek 


Title  I  Evaluations 

Borough _  Date _ 

_ Phone_ _ 

_ Grade  ( s ) _ _ 

_ Time _ 

_  Age  Range _ _ _ _ 


Length  of  Meetings 


Content 

Methods 

Facilities 

Motivation 

Realization  of 
General  Objectives 
Instructional 
Objectives 


SUMMARY  SCALES 
GENERAL 


Listening 

Singing 

Playing 

Rhythm 

Creating 


MUSIC 


Reading 


0 


3  optimum 
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Evaluation  Report - Title  I  Art  Enrichment  Program  for  Disadvan¬ 
taged  Children - New  York  City  Elementary  Schools - Winter,  1966-7 


Name  of  School  _ 

Location  _ 

Day  of  Visit  _ 

Name  of  Evaluator 


SUMMARY  GRAPH 


0  1  2  3  U  5 

A .  School  location  and  description 

B .  Classroom  &  Facilities 

C .  Art  Supplies  and  Equipment 

D .  Administration  and  Supervision 

E.  Instructional  Quality  and  Techniques 
I .  Teachers 

II .  Methods 

F .  Art  Experiences  &  Activities 

G .  Students 
I .  Composition 

II .  Involvement 

H.  Interviews 

I .  Assessment  of  Program 

II.  Recommendations 


•J .  SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  EVALUATORS 


see  written  comment  below 
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School  Location  &  Description 

T 

7~ 

/ 

TI 

m 
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1 

2 

3  * 

v  5 

1.  Neighborhood: 

r 

m 

in 

mi 

77 

0 

l 

2 

3  i 

*  5 

2.  Building  Exterior  &  Grounds: 

/ 

T 

"7“ 

„/ . / 

m 

0 

1 

2 

3  1 

*■  5 

3.  Interior: 

r 

T 

m 

m 

m 

0 

1 

2 

3  * 

*  5 

Classroom  &  Facilities 

/ 

"7“ 

T 

TI 

7 — 7 

0 

1 

2 

3  1 

*  5 

4.  Gen'l.  Appearance  &  Size: 

L- 
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m 

m 

0 

1 

2 

3  * 

*  5 

5.  Storage  Area,  Supplies  &  Student  Work: 

r 

m 

m 

m 

r—J 

0 

l 

2 

3  * 

*  5 

6.  Exhibition  Space;  Facilities: 

r 
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m 

m 

m 

0 

l 

2 

3 

!•  5 

7.  Sinks ,  etc . : 

T 

~JZ 

~r 

Zj 

m 

0 

1 

2 

3  i 

(■  5 

8.  Windows  &  Lighting: 

/ 

~r 

/ 

m 

nz 

3“ 

l 

2 

3  t 

(•  5 

9.  Furniture: 

n 

m 

m 

Zj 

m 

0 

1 

2 

3  t 

►  5 

10 .  Layout : 

n 

T 

/ 

Zj 

m 

0 

1 

2 

3  4 

5 

11.  Others: 


/  /  /  /  7ZZ 

0  1  2  3  4  5 
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C .  Art  supplies  &  Equipment 


12.  Materials  Used  in  Specific  Activities: 


13.  Variety  (General): 


l4.  Quantity: 


15.  Quality  &  Suitability: 


l6.  Availability: 


17.  Organization  &  Distribution: 


18.  Others: 


D .  Administration  &  Supervision 


IQ.  Cooperation  &  Support: 


20.  Liaison: 


21.  General  Attitudes: 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

/  /"  r.:.n:rzL 


0 

1 

2 

3  1 

<■  5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/  / 

/  / 

0 

1 

2 

3  f 

*  5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/  / 

'  / 

0 

1 

2 

3  ^ 

^  5 

0 

1 

2 

3  1 

*  5 

z 

0 

-L 1 

1 

2 

4h 

1  / 

22.  Others: 
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Instructional  Quality  &  Techniques 

T 

7  7 

0 

1 

2 

3  1 

+  5 

I.  Teachers 

T 

~T 

/ 

~r~. 

r-7 

0 

1 

2 

3  1 

*  5 

23.  Background  &  Experience: 

TL 

/ 

/ 

/  , 

r-7 

0 

1 

2 

3  * 

*  5 

2k.  Orientation  to  Goals  of  Program: 

L 

zn 

/ 

izi: 

zzl 

0 

1 

2 

3  f 

*  5 

25.  Attitudes: 

L. 

-L. 

/  / 

u/ 

0 

1 

2 

3  1 

*  5 

26.  Others: 

L. 

JL. 

zn 

zn. 

0 

1 

2 

3  1 

^  5 

II.  Methods 

T 

T 

/ 

"7  / 

'  / 

0 

1 

2 

3  * 

i-  5 

27.  Presentation  of  Material: 

r 

~r 

~r 

"7  / 

ZZ 

0 

1 

2 

3  * 

i-  5 

28.  Student  Motivation: 

l 

/ 

T 

T-/ 

ZZL 

0 

1 

2 

3  t 

^  5 

29.  Group  Discussion  &  Involvement:  ////// 

0  1  2  3  4  5 


30.  Introduction  of  Art  Principles  &  Concepts:  ////// 

0  1  2  3  n  5 


31.  Problem  Solving:  ////// 

0  1  2  3  4  5 


32.  Imaginative  Use  of  Facilities  &  Materials:  /  /  /  /  /  / 

0  1  2  3  4  5 


33*  Encouragement  of  Individual,  Outside 

T 

~T 

/ 

~T~( 

Exploration : 

0 

1 

2 

3  * 

5 

33. 
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34. 

Student-Indicated  Activities:  / 

~r 

/ 

' 7 

0 

l 

2 

3  * 

i-  5 

35. 

Flexible  Pace - Responsive  to  Student  J 

-U 

-U 

-l  j 

' — L 

Interests  &  Needs: 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

36. 

Logical  Sequence: 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

5 

37. 

Use  of  Audio-Visual  Aids: 

T 

~T 

T 

~7~ 

T 

"7 

0 

1 

2 

3 

u 

5 

38. 

Organization  &  Exhibition  of  Student  Work: 

L . 

z 

J 

Z 

L 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

39. 

Others : 

n 

IZI 

ZZI 

ZZI 

ZZI 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Art 

Experiences  &  Activities 

/ 

t 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

40. 

Diversity  of  Materials  &  Media: 

TZ 

~r 

~T 

zr 

T 

0 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

41. 

Art  Concepts  &  History: 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

42. 

Group  Art  Activities  (Murals,  Decorations, 

zz 

ZT 

ZLZ 

~T 

ZL 

Etc.)  ; 

0 

i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

43.  Field  Trips,  Etc.: 

TZ 

~T 

/ 

77 

'  7 

0 

1 

2 

3  * 

<■  5 

44. 

Art  Books  &  Magazines  in  Classroom: 

T 

~r 

~T 

' ~TT 

0 

1 

2 

3  4 

5 

45. 

Individual  Attention;  Problems: 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/  / 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3  4 

5 

46. 

Others : 

r 

~7~ 

"7" 

-r~r 

“7 

n  l  ?  t  4  s 
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G.  Students 


I .  Composition 


47.  By  Age: 


48.  By  Gender: 


49.  By  Ethnic  Grouping: 


50.  Non-Public  School  Children  Participating: 


51.  Academic  Levels  &  Proportions: 


52.  Others: 


II.  Involvement 


53-  Attendance  Patterns: 


54.  Observed  Attitudes: 


55.  Expressed  Attitudes; 


56.  Classroom  Behavior: 


57.  Degree  of  Participation: 


58.  Others: 


/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

r  i  r  /  1  ~7 


0 

1 

2 

3  1 

+  5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/  / 

'  / 

0 

1 

2 

3  f 

*  5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/  / 

1  / 

0 

1 

2 

3  1 

f  5 

1  1  1  1  /'  / 


0 

1 

2 

3  1 

<■  5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

l  / 

'  / 

0 

1 

2 

3  f 

i-  5 

mEJunnu. 


0 

1 

2 

3  1 

+  5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/  / 

'  / 

0 

1 

2 

3  1 

*  5 

1  2  1  1  1 . z 


0 

1 

2 

3  1 

+  5 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/  / 

'  / 

0 

1 

2 

3  * 

+  5 

r 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/  / 

'  / 

0 

1 

2 

3  1 

<■  5 
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Interviews 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

I.  Assessment  of  Program 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

T 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

59*  Teachers: 

r 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

60.  Administrators: 

n 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6l.  Others: 

1 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

II. 

Recommendations 

[ 

/ 

/ 

/  / 

0 

1 

2 

3  4 

5 

62 

.  Teachers: 

[ 

/ 

/ 

/  

/ 

0 

1 

2 

3  4 

5 

63 

Administrators: 

TZ 

z 

m 

..  / 

0 

1 

2 

3  4 

5 

64, 

.  Others: 

z 

T" 

0 

l 

2 

3  4 

5 

J.  Summary  Statements: 
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AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  ART  PROGRAM:  (GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS) 

1.  The  objectives  include  behavior  in  the  cognitive,  affective,  and 
psychomotor  domains. 


2.  The  objectives  include  complex  learning. 


3.  The  objectives  include  simple  learning. 


L.  The  objectives  are  stated  in  terms  of  overt  behavior. 


5.  The  objectives  are  consistent  with  the  program  objectives. 


6.  The  objectives  are  realistic  enough  to  be  achieved. 


7.  The  objectives  serve  as  a  criteria  for  the  teacher’s  evalu¬ 
ation. 


8.  The  objectives  are  formulated  cooperatively  by  the  pupils, 
teachers,  parents  and  administrators. 


9.  The  objectives  are  written  and  in  the  hands  of  teachers,  admin¬ 
istrators  and  parents. 


D 
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RELATIONSHIP  OF  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  ART  PROGRAM 

_ 22.  To  what  extent  is  there  evidence  of  careful  planning  and  preparation 

of  learning  activities  in  relation  to  stated  objectives? 


23.  To  what  extent  have  the  objectives  of  the  art  program  been  explained 
to  the  students? 


24.  To  what  extent  do  the  objectives  of  the  art  program  condition  the 
methods  of  evaluation  used  by  the  art  teacher? 


25.  To  what  extent  have  the  students  participated  in  the  planning  of 
objectives? 


_26.  To  what  extent  are  the  objectives  re-examined  and  revised  by  the 
teacher  and  the  students? 
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ADDITIONAL  COMMENTS: 


RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  ART  PROGRAM: 


RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  RELATIONSHIP  OF  METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION  TO  THE 

FULFILLMENT  OF  AIMS  AND  OBJECTIVES: 
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THE  NATURE  OF  THE  LEARNING  ACTIVITY 


_1.  The  activity  provides  for  instruction  in  basic  techniques 
of  manipulation  of  materials,  media  and  tools. 

2.  The  activity  provides  for  the  development  of  art  quality 
in  design. 

_3.  Each  student  does  his  own  work  which  is  clearly  different 
from  that  of  the  other  students. 

_4.  The  activity  provides  for  the  student  to  discover  the 
emotional  significance  art  has  in  his  life. 

5.  The  activity  provides  for  the  opportunity  of  students  to 
relate  their  experiences  to  those  of  local  and  regional 
artists  and  designers  for  aesthetic  and  vocational  pur¬ 
poses  . 

6.  The  activity  provides  the  opportunity  for  students  to 
talk  about  art  and  to  make  judgements  about  their  own 
art  expressions  and  the  art  in  their  environment. 

7.  The  activity  provides  for  aesthetic  self-expression 

in  terms  of  services  for  other  people,  the  school,  the 
home,  and  the  community. 

8.  Students  assist  in  planning,  conducting,  and  evaluating 
their  art  experiences. 

9.  Use  is  made  of  slides,  films,  filmstrips,  reproductions, 
and  other  visual  aids. 

TYPE  OF  LEARNING  ACTIVITY 

10.  Drawing  and  painting  activities  involve  the  use  of 
(check) : 


chalk 

charcoal 

crayon 

ink 

wash 


_pencil 
_Poster  paint 
water  color 
oil  paint 
mixed  media 


_11.  Three-dimensional  design  involves  the  use  of  (check): 

_ cement  _ paste 

_ clay  _ salt  blocks 

_ firebrick  _ stone 

_ foam  glass 


_metal 

paper 


_wire 

wood 


Other 


12.  Crafts  involve  the  use  of  (check): 

_ c  ar dboar d 

_ clay 

_ cloth 

_ metal 

_ paper 

_ plastics  Other 


reed 

textiles 

wire 

wood 

yarns 
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13.  Graphic  arts  include  opportunities  for  (check) 

_ bulletin  hoard  arrangements 

_ etching 

_ linoleum  block  cutting  and  printing 

_ photography 

_ silk  screen  printing 

_ simple  lithography 

_ stenciling 

_ woodcut  carving  and  printing 

1^.  The  activity  provides  for  the  study  of  our  art  heritage. 

15-  The  activity  provides  for  the  development  of  appreciations 
for  contemporary  machine  and  handmade  objects,  sculpture, 
and  painting. 

Other  descriptive  information:  _ 


THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  LEARNING  ACTIVITY  (EVALUATION) 

lb.  To  what  extent  has  this  learning  activity  encouraged 
students  to  discover,  explore,  express,  and  appraise? 


17-  To  what  extent  has  instruction  been  provided  for. in  the  . 
use  of  a  variety  of  art  media? 


18.  To  what  extent  has  this  learing  activity  been  adapted  to 
individual  interests  and  abilities  of  the  students? 
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TI.E 

_19* 

__20. 

_21 . 

_22. 

_S3  • 

_2u. 

_25. 

J2o. 

_27. 

_28. 

_29. 


QUALITY  OF  THE  LEARNING  ACTIVITY  IN  RELATION  TO  TEACHER  PERFORMANCE 

(Based  on  Guide  Prepared  by  Dr.  Ruth  E.  Hartley) 

The  teacher  shows  evidence  of  enjoyment  in  his  relation¬ 
ships  with  students. 


The  teacher  is  responsive  in  a  constructive  way  to  the 
emotional  needs  of  individuals . 


The  teacher  looks  for  and  uses  opportunities  to  communicate 
verbally  and  otherwise  with  individual  students  at  appropriate 
times . 


The  teacher  maintains  standards  of  group  behavior  that 
encourage  optimal  levels  of  learning. 


The  teacher  helps  students  develop  healthy  inner  controls 
of  behavior  in  a  group  situation. 


The  teacher  maintains  materials  and  equipment  in  an 
attractive  manner. 


The  teacher  shows  evidence  of  having  collected  and  developed 
resource  materials  for  use  in  class. 


The  teacher  reveals  evidence  of  planning  for  pupil 
activities . 


The  teacher  plans  for  a  number  of  activities  or  different 
levels  of  work  to  be  going  on  in  the  room  at  the  same 
time. 


The  teacher  gives  explanations  and  directions  in  clear  and 
easily  understood  form. 


The  teacher  provides  his  students  with  the  opportunity  for 
enough  practice  to  develop  basic  skills  in  the  manipulation 
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of  tools  and  materials  of  the  art  process. 


30.  The  teach. r  so  loots  experiences  with  and  for  his  students 
which  provj  ie  active  involvement  in  first  hand  experiences. 


31-  The  teacher  brings  a  variety  of  sensory  experiences  to  bear 
on  learning  situations. 


32.  The  teac.ner  helps  students  to  discover  relationships  and 
make  generalizations. 


33*  The  teacher  spaces  new  learnings  effectively;  permits 

assimilations  of  a  concept  before  moving  on  to  a  new  one. 


3t.  The  teacher  helps  students  apply  generalizations  to  new 
situations;  encourages  exploration  beyond  classroom 
group  presentation. 


35.  The  teacher  uses  interests  and  concerns  of  individuals 
to  encourage  them  to  explore  new  areas  of  knowledge 
(or  art  processes)  and  develop  new  concepts. 


36  The  teacher  involves  students  in  continuous  evaluation 
of  progress  toward  goals. 


THE  NATURE  OF  THE  SETTING  FOR  THE  LEARNING  ACTIVITY 


(THE  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES) 

37*  The  art  room  has  been  located  so  that  students  may  see 
art  that  is  currently  in  process. 

_3B  The  room  has  been  planned  to  encourage  individual  and 
group  work. 

39-  The  room  has  been:  planned  to  facilitate  a  wide  range  of 
creative  activities. 

tO.  Storage  space  for  student  work  in  progress  is  easily 
accessible . 
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4l.  Provision  has  been  made  for  storage  and  work,  space  for 
(chock) : 

_ _ drawing  and  painting 

_ modeling  and  carving 

_ weaving  and  construction 

_ printing  and  arranging 

Comments : 


.  42.  Walk-in  storage  closet  for  materials  and  supplies  adjoins 

the  workroom. 

43-  Appropriate  motorized  tools  are  provided. 

41.  Workbenches  are  provided 

_45 •  Electrical  and  gas  outlets  are  provided  for  (check): 

_ pottery  kiln 

_ _ _ enameling  oven 

_ electrical  tools 

_ gas  tanks  and  torches 

_ ^audio-visual  equipment 

46.  The  wall  surfaces  permit  use  for  display. 

4?.  Installalton  and.  equipment  are  provided  for  use  of 
audio-visual  materials. 

48.  Work  tables  are  provided  so  that  students  may  have 
sufficient  space  to  work  (6  to  9  square  feet). 

49 •  Storage  for  materials  and  tools  currently  in  use  is 

organized  so  students  can  get  and  return  them  quickly. 


THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  SETTING  (EVALUATION) 

50.  To  what  extent  is  the  space  adequate  for  a  variety  of 
creative  activities? 


5-1*  To  what  extent  do  the  facilities  of  the  art  room  make 
provisions  for  a  wide  variety  of  creative  activities? 


52.  To  what  extent  is  equipment  kept  in  good  repair? 
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53.  To  what  extent  is  storage  for  supplies  adequate? 


54.  To  what  extent  is  storage  for  student's  work  in  progress 
ample? 


55.  How  adequate  are  the  lighting  facilities? 


NATURE  OF  THE  MATERIALS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  LEARNING  ACTIVITY 

56.  Materials  and  tools  are  provided  for  students  for  the 
following  activities  (check): 

_ to  paint  with  tempera,  oil,  watercolors . 

_ to  sketch  with  chalk,  conte  crayon  and 

charcoal. 

_ to  model  with  clay,  paper  mache. 

_ to  carve  in  wood,  plastic,  salt  block, 

stone . 

_ to  construct  arrangements  and  objects 

with  cardboard,  fabrics,  fibers,  metal, 
paper,  wire,  wood. 

_ to  print  with  linoleum,  wood,  silk  screen. 

_ to  weave  with  a  variety  of  fibers. 

_ to  arrange  displays  of  student  work  and 

other  two-  and  three-dimensional  art. 

Other 


57-  A  variety  of  reference  books  is  provided. 

58.  Art  magazines  are  available  for  use. 

59*  Provision  is  made  to  have  readily  available  such 
materials  as  (check): 

_  films 

_ filmstrips 

_ slices 

_  loan  exhibitions 

THE  QUALITY  OF  THE  MATERIALS  INVOLVED  (EVALUATION) 

60.  How  adequate  is  the  variety  of  materials  and  tools  for 
instruction? 
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6l.  How  adequate  is  the  quality  of  materials  for  instruction? 


62.  To  what  extent  has  the  selection  of  tools  and  materials 
been  aprropriate  to  the  learning  activity? 


63 i  How  effectively  are  materials  organized  for  use? 


_ 6^ *  To  what  extent  are  tools  and  equipment  kept,  in  good 

working  order? 


METHODS  OF:  EVALUATION  USED  BY  THE  TEACHER  (THE  NATURE  OF) 

65 ■  Records  are  kept  of  reaction  of  students  to  various  art 
experiences . 

66.  Teacher  and  students  establish  criteria  for  evaluation 
of  art  products,  after  each  student  evaluates  his  own 
work. 

67*  Students  make  and  keep  their  own  progress  reports. 

68.  Evaluation  is  made  of  the  student's  ability  to  select 
and  choose  products  of  functional  design. 

69.  Evaluation  is  based  on  the  student's  increasing  skill 
in  designing  in  a  variety  of  media. 

70.  Teacher  and  students  study  work  of  students  to  reveal 
strengths  and  point  areas  for  improvement. 

THE  QUALITY  OF  METHODS  OF  EVALUATION  (EVALUATION) 

71.  How  well  do  evaluation  procedures  help  students  to 
understand  the  nature  of  their  progress? 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  LEARNING  ACTIVITY: 


RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  NATURE  OF  THE  PHYSICAL  FACILITIES: 


RECOMMENDATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  MATERIALS  OF  INSTRUCTION: 


72.  To  what  extent  do  evaluation  procedures  identify  students 
of  unusual  promise  in  the  field  of  art? 


73.  How  well  do  students  evaluate  their  own  work  and  the  work 
of  others? 


Additional  Comments  of  Evaluation: 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  WEST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10036 


Title  I  Evaluations 


AFTER  SCHOOL  STUDY  CENTER  ART  PROGRAM 


DIRECTIONS : 

1.  Please  read  all  questions  carefully  and  give  us  as 
accurate  answers  as  possible. 

Write  in  margins  or  on  the  back  of  the  page  if  more 
space  is  required. 

2.  Where  opinions  are  solicited,  be  frank.  Individuals 
will  not  be  identified  in  the  report. 

3.  Please  return  the  completed  questionnaire  in  the 
enclosed  envelope  as  soon  as  possible  to: 

Stewart  Kranz, 

Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

4.  Through  your  cooperation  we  can  hope  to  have  an  even 
more  effective  program  in  the  following  years. 


Thank  you  for  your  help. 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  WEST  42nd  STREET 
NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10036 

Title  I  Evaluations 

I.  General  Information: 

1.  Name  (optional) 

2.  Do  you  teach  art  in  the  after  school  study  center?  yes 

no 

3.  Do  you  also  teach  art  in  the  New  York  City  public 

day  school  program?  yes 

no 

other 

4.  If  you  answered  yes  to  question  3>  do  you  teach 

both  programs  in  the  same  school?  same  school 

diff . school 


5.  Days  offered  (circle  proper  ones)  Tues.  Wed.  Thurs. 

6.  School  where  located  (optional)  Name _ 

Addr e  s  s _ 

7.  Non  Public  Schools  served  (optional) 

Name _ 

Address 


Name _ 

Address 


II. 


Please  tell  us  about  yourself: 


8. 

Sex 

male 

female 

9. 

License 

regular 

Substitute 

10. 

Position 

full  time 

part  time 

u. 

Years  of  teaching  experience 

12. 

Level  of  experience 

Elementary; 

System  Wide. 


Secondary; 


13.  Subject  taught 
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3. 


l4.  Briefly  list  your  background,  experience  and  specialized  educa¬ 
tion  (if  any)  in  art. _  _ 


Please  tell  us  about  your  program: 


15.  What  was  the  average  attendance 
ing  periods  of  time: 

October-  November 
Dec ember -February 
March  to  Present 


in  your  class  during  the  follow - 


Non -  Pub . S  t udent  s 

Public  School 

l6o  If  you  taught  art  in  previous  Title  I  programs  (Spring  1966, 

Summer  1966),  how  would  you  compare  ratios  of  attendance  between 


these  programs? 

(Estimate  if  no  exact  figures  are 

available. ) 

°J0  Non-Pub. School 

io  Pub. School 

Spring  1966 

Summer  1966 

Current 

17. 

Grades  served  by 

the  program 

18. 

Age  range 

19. 

Equipment : 

1. 

Very  adequate  • 

2. 

Adequate 

3. 

Less  than  adequate 

20.  What  materials,  books  and  equipment  have  you  not  been  able  to 
obtain? 


21.  What  materials,  books  and  equipment  did  you  yourself  bring,  con¬ 
struct,  or  borrow? 


.  Do  you  believe  the  content  of  the  program  is  beneficial  to  dis¬ 
advantaged  children? 

1.  _ yes 

2.  no 


22 


23. 
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4. 


Do  you  believe  that  the  composition  of  your  classes  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  disadvantaged  children? 

1.  _ yes 

2 .  no 


24.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  of  disadvantaged? 


Please  place  an  -X-  at  the  proper  position  on  the  scales  below: 


3 


Students  are  highly 
motivated  and  enter 
into  the  activities 
enthusiastically. 


2 

- - - \. - 

Students  are  some¬ 
what  i  ii  tc;  r  cs  te  o. . 

Some  participate, 
others  do  not. 


1 


Students  are  not 
interested  and  do 
not  participate 


26. 


3 


p 


1 


The  classroom  is 
attractive.  Other 
facilities  are  in 
excellent  condition. 


The  classroom  is 
adequate,  but  un¬ 
attractive.  Some 
equipment  is  dam¬ 
aged. 


The  classroom  is 
small  and  poorly 
equipped.  The 
lessons  are  hin¬ 
dered  by  inade¬ 
quate  equipment. 


27.  Do  you  find  that  children  in  your  classes  work  better  in  a 

permissive,  partially  structured,  or  highly  structured  classroom 
environment? 

Please  Comment: 


28.  Do  the  classroom  and  facilities  suit  the  age  range  of  the  children? 

1- _ yes 

2.  no 


.  Did  the  classroom  offer  adequate  exhibition  area  and  secure 
storage  space  for  materials  and  student  projects?  Comment: 


i 
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5. 


V.  What  types  of  project  have  you  found  to  be  particularly  successful  in 
motivating  and  involving  the  disadvantaged  child? 


VI.  Please  comment  on  your  reactions  to  teaching  the  disadvantaged  children 
involved  in  your  after-school  program.  (Special  problems,  gratifica¬ 
tions,  etc.) 


VII.  Are  there  any  activities  or  outcomes  of  the  program  -which  you  would 
like  to  share  with  other  art  teachers?  Is  there  any  special  advice 
you  would  offer  to  guide  teachers  of  similar  programs  in  the  future? 


VIII.  What  are  your  general  comments  and  recommendations  for  next  year's 
program? 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  42  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


Title  I  Evaluations 

health  education  evaluation  instrument 


EDUCATIONAL  ENRICHMENT  PROGRAMS  FOR  DISADVANTAGED 
PUPILS  IN  NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


School_ 

Address 


Borough 


Date 


Days  per  week 


Days  per  child 


Registration  Daily  Average  Age  Grade 

Boys  _____ _ 

Girls  _ _ 

Total 

;od  of  determining  attendance: 

Requirements  for  enrollment: 

Parent  Consent _ 

Health  examination _ 

Health  card _ 

Other _ _ _ 

Medical  assistance  is  available  in  case  of  injury  through: 

School  nurse _ 

Outside  aid _ 

Other _ 

Student  records  include: 

Name _ _ 

Address 

Phone _ 

Parents'  Name  and  Address _ 

Other 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION  EVALUATION  INSTRUMENT  -2- 

PROGRAM 

Objectives 

Written  statement  of  objectives: 

Board  of  Education _ 

School _ 

Comment:  _ 


Content  organization  written: 

Board  of  Education 

School__ _ 

Comment : 


Supervision 


Supervision  through: 


Orientation  meetings _ 

Program  planning _ 

Instructional  Evaluation  by  supervisor 


Offerings 

Key:  H  -  recreational 
I  -  instructional 
C  -  competition 

Activity  !  Boys 

Dance 


Exercise 


Team  sports  and  games _  ^ 

I 

Individual/dual  sports  and  games _ i 

j 

Special  events  J 


I 

.J _ 

_J__ 

4— 

i 


i  H« 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION  EVALUATION  INSTRUMENT  -3“ 

Time  devotee  to  instruction:  _  mins . 

nv.dence  of  grouping  of  students  for  instruction: 

Grade  level 
Fitness  level 
Skill  level 

Student  interest _ 

Facilities _ 

Nature  of  activities 

The  size  of  instructional  groups  is  such  as  to  permit  effective  teaching,  taking 
xnto  account  personnel,  facilities,  and  the  nature  of  act ivl ti es . _ _ 

Non- instructional  groups  (specify:  _ ) 

receive  adequate  supervision. 


Testing 


Program  in: 


Physical  fitness _ 

Sport  and  Game _ 

Other _ 

Records  maintained 


Staff 


1 


Sex:  (M)  (F) 

Educational  background 
Degree 
Major  field 
Teaching  field 

Other  related  experiences  and  com¬ 
petencies  : 


HEALTH  EDUCATION  EVALUATION  INSTRUMENT 


-li¬ 


st  a.  ff  (continued) 

1  2 

Other  Responsibilities 

Teaching  (full  or  part-time)  _  _ 

Student  _  _ 

Facilities 

Facility  Number  Used 

Indoor  gymnasium  _ 

Outdoor  areas  _ 

Classrooms  _ 

Game  Rooms  _ 

Bathrooms  _ 

Locker  rooms  _ 

Shower  rooms  _ 

Offices  _ 

Medical  room  _ 

Other: 


3  4 


Condition 


Comments  regarding  lay-out  and  features  such  as  flooring,  lighting,  obstructions, 
safety  hazards,  and  accessibility: _ 


Equipment 

Proper  protective  equipment  is  provided  for  all  students  engaging  in  physical 
education  activities: _ . 

Proper  uniform,  including  sneakers,  is  required  for  all  students: _ 
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HEALTH  EDUCATION  EVALUATION  INSTRUMENT 

Equipment  used  Number  used 

1. _  _ 

2. _  _ 

3. _  _ 

U. _  _ 

5.  _  _ 

6.  _  _ 

7.  _  _ 

x 

8.  _  _ 

9.  _  _ 

10. 


Condition 


General  comment  on  equipment 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  Nest  42  Street..  N.  Y.  C. 


Title  I  Evaluations 

CHECKLIST  FOR  EVALUATION  IN  THE  CONDUCT 
OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 


School 


Borough 


Activity 


Students:  No.  _  Ages 


Sex 


The  Teacher 

Voj-ce  -  Clear  and  easily  heard  (  ) 

too  loud  (  ) 

too  soft  (  ) 

Manner  -  enthusiastic  (  ) 

smiling  (  ) 

timid  {  ) 

impatient  (  ) 

lifeless  (  ) 

Dress  -  appropriate)  ) 

General  teaching  competence: 


General  Presentation 

Materials  ready  (  )  marks  on  floor  (  ) 

Orderly  way  of  getting  oupils  into  formation  (  ) 

Stands  where  all  can  see  (  ) 

Effective  classification  for  teaching  (  ) 

Clear,  concise  explanation  (  ) 

Uses  demonstration  effectively  (  ) 

Gets  underway  quickly  (  ) 

Utilizes  space  effectively  (  ) 

Appropriate  activity  for  specific  group  (  ) 


Conducti ng  Activity 

Sees  errors  (  )  makes  corrections  and  suggestions  (  ) 

Attempts  to  develop  skills  (  ) 

Attempts  to  establish  desirable  social  behavior  (  ) 

Makes  individual  comments(  ) 

Maximum  involvement  for  each  student (  ) 

Keeps  things  going  (  ) 

Adds  modifications  when  necessary  (  ) 


CHECKLIST  FOR  EVALUATION  IN  THE  CONDUCT 
OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  ACTIVITIES 


Pupil  Response 

Attentive  (  ) 

Restless  (  ) 

Responsive  to  suggestions  (  ) 

Enjoyment  (  ) 

Activity  (  ) 


Comments 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  Nest  42  Street,  N.  Y.  C. 


EVALUATION  OF  LIBRARY  SERVICES  NEEDED  IN 
NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Title  I  Evaluations 


(Please  check  all  Items  that  apply  and  star  items  in  which  you  spent  the  major 


portion  of  your  time.) 


Needs 
To  Be 
Serviced 


Serviced 


Organization  of  the  Library 
Needed  Books 

Started  on  Shelf  List 

,  Started  on  Card  Catalog 

Grouped  Books 

Classified  Books 

Catalogued  Books 

Processed  Books 

Worked  on  Inventory 

Work  With  Children 

Library  Skill  Lessons 

Circulation 

Storytelling 

Book  Talks 

Reference  Skills 

Work  with  Teachers 

Planned  for  Library  Organization 

Planned  for  Book  Selection 

Helped  with  Book  Order 

Held  Teacher-Librarian  Conferences 

Other  Activities 
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SURVEY  OF 

TITLE  I--S.P.D.S.  HEALTH  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS 


Directions 


Please  answer  all  of  the  questions  on  this  survey  form.  Most  of  the  questions 
can  be  answered  by  placing  a  check  (*/ )  next  to  the  appropriate  response.  In 
cases  where  the  answer  to  a  question  is  not  known  please  write  "unknown". 

1.  Name  of  teacher  filling  out  this 

survey  form  (please  print)  ____________________________________________________ 

2.  School  name  or  number  (i.e.,  the  Title  I  After  School  Study  Center  at  which 

you  work)  _ _ 

3.  How  many  teachers  are  working  in  the  health  education  program?  _ 

*(A11  references  to  the  "health  education  program"  or  "the  program",  or  "your 
program"  refer  to  the  Special  Potential  Development  Services  after-school 
program  in  health  education  for  disadvantaged  pupils  at  the  school  named 
in  item  2  above.) 

4.  Please  indicate  the  type(s)  of  teaching  license(s)  you  hold  (include  subject 

specialization  and  school  level):  _ _____ 


3.  Please  indicate  the  type(s)  of  teaching  licence (s)  held'  by  the  other  teachers 
working  in  the  health  education  program  (include  subject  specialization  and 

school  level: 

Teacher  #2: 

Teacher  #3:  _ 


6.  Do  you  have  a  record  of  the  pupils  assigned  to  the  health  education  program? 

yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

7 .  Is  a  daily  record  of  student  attendance  taken  for  each  session?  yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

8.  (a)  Is  a  "Medical  Consent  Form"  on  file  for  each  of  the  pupils  in  the  program? 

yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

(b)  If  "no",  approximately  what  percentage  of  the  pupils  have  such  forms  on  file? 
0  to  257.  (  );  26  to  507.  (  );  5i  to  757.  (  );  76  to  100%  (  ) 

9.  How  many  pupils  are  registered  in  the  program?  Boys  Girls 

10.  How  many  of  the  registered  pupils  are  from  public  schools?  ___________________ 

non-public  schools? 

11.  How  are  pupils  scheduled  to  attend  sessions? 

-all  pupils  attend  all  sessions  (  ) 

-some  sessions  are  limited  to  boys  or  girls  (  ) 

-some  sessions  are  limited  to  pupils  in  upper  or  lower  grades  (  ) 

other,  specify_ _ _ 


12.  Have  provisions  been  made  for  obtaining  medical  assistance  in  case  of  an  emergency? 

res  (  )  no  (  ) 


13.  (a)  Has  the  supervisor  of  the  health  education  program  visited  your  school? 

yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

(b)  If  "yes",  how  many  times?  _ 

(c)  Has  the  supervisor  assisted  you  with  program  planning?  yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

teaching  methods?  yes  (  )  no  ( )_,  administrative  problems?  yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

Has  he  assisted  you  in  other  ways ?  (specify) _ 


THE  PROGRAM 

14.  Has  a  written  plan  of  activities  for  the  health  education  program  at  your  school 

been  developed?  yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

15.  Have  you  used  the  bulletin  "Physical  Activities  for  the  Elementary  Schools"  as  a 
guide  in  planning  and  conducting  the  program?  yes  (  )  no  (  ) 


16.  Arc;  pupils  homogeneously  grouped  for  instructional  purposes?  yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

If  so,  on  what  bases?  grade  level  (  )  fitness  level  (  )  skill  level  (  ) 

student  interest  (  )  other  _ _ 

17.  What  portion  of  the  total  program  is  devoted  to  instruction? 

0  to  25%  (  ) ;  26  to  50%  (  );  51  to  75%  (  ) ;  76  to  100%  (  ) 


18.  What  portion  of  the  total  program  is  recreational  in  nature? 

0  to  25%  (  );  26  to  50%  (  );  51  to  75%  (  ) ;  76  to  100%  (  ) 

19.  Which  of  the  following  most  closely  approximates  the  teacher/pupi 1  ratio  during 
normal  instructional  periods? 

1  to  10  (  );  1  to  15  (  );  1  to  20  (  );  1  to  30  (  ) ;  1  to  40  (  );  1  to  50  or 

more  (  ) 

20.  What  part  of  the  activity  program  is  conducted  on  a  coeducational  basis? 

less  than  10%  (  );  10%  to  30%  (  );  31%  to  50%  (  );  51%  to  70%  (  );  71%  to  90% 

(  )  ;  91  to  100%  (  ) . 

21.  (a)  Was  the  President's  Council  physical  fitness  screening  test  administered  to  your 

pupils?  yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

(b)  Was  any  other  fitness  test  used?  yes  (  )  no  (  )  Which  one? _ 

(c)  How  many  pupils  have  beo  tested?  _ 

(d)  How  many  pupils  failed  the  test?  _ 

(e)  Have  pupils  who  failed  the  test  been  required  to  participate  in  a  regular 

program  of  progressive  developmental  exercises?  yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

(f)  Have  pupils  who  failed  the  test  ween  retested?  yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

(g)  How  many  pupils  passed  the  retest  ?  _ 

22.  (a)  Do  all  students  spend  at  least  15  minutes  per  day  in  sustained  conditioning 

ex.ercises  and  developmental  activities?  yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

(b)  Do  all  students  (as  a  group)  perform  the  same  exercises  at  the  same  time? 

yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

(c)  Are  individualized  exercise  programs  provided  for  the  underdeveloped  child? 

yes  (  )  no  (  ) 


23 .  Are  any  tests  or  other  forms  of  systematic  evaluation  (not  including  fitness  tests) 
used  to  assess  pupil  progress?  yes  (  )  no  (  ) 
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24.  (a)  Which  of  the  following  activities  are  (b)  Which  of  the  following  (c)Does  a 


a  regular  part  of  the  health  education 


program?  (please  check  ('/)  ) 


groups  participate  in 
the  activity? 

(please  check  (  \/ ) 


teacher  provide 
regular  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the 
act ivitv? 


(1)  Team  sports: 

Boys 

Girls 

Yes 

No 

vc 1 ley  ball 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

basketball 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

softball 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

football  (touch) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

soccer 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

other  (specify) 

c 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

{ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

{ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  > 

{ 

) 

(2)  Individual  and  dual  sports: 

track  and  field 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

stunts  and  tumbling 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

gymnastic  s 

C  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

handball 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

other  (specify) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

{ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

{ 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

{ 

) 

(3)  Games  of  low  organization: 

relays 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

) 

lead  up  games 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

{ 

) 

other  (specify) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  > 

{ 

> 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ). 

< 

) 

(4)  Dance: 

folk 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

< 

) 

square 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

social 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

modern 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

creative 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

other  (specify) 

( 

) 

< 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

< 

) 

(5)  Fundamental  movement 

activities  and/or  expressive 

movement  patterns: 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

) 

(6)  Self-testing  activities: 

(  ) 

( 

) 

< 

) 

(  ) 

{ 

) 

(7)  Creative  activities: 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

(3)  Song  plays: 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

(3)  Practice  of  basic 
sports  skills 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

< 

) 

(10)  Other  activities  (specify) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

) 

< 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

( 

) 

L 

) 

( 

) 

(  ) 

< 

) 

1 


1 

§ 


FACILITIES 


EQUIPMENT 


25.  Which  of  the  followinj  facilities  are 
available  for  the  health  education 
program?  (please  check  ('/ )  ) 


Indoor  gymnasium  (  ) 
Outdoor  play  area  (  ) 
Classroom(s)  (  ) 
Game  room(s)  (  ) 
Bathrooms  (  ) 
Locker  rooms  (  ) 
Shower  rooms  (  ) 
Teacher's  office  (  ) 
Medical  room  (  ) 
Other 


26.  How  many  pieces  of  each  of  the  followin 
types  of  equipment  are  available  for 
use?  (Please  indicate  the  number  of 
pieces--approximate ,  if  necessary) 

Softballs  _ 

Volleyballs  _ 

Basketballs  _ 

Utility  balls  _ _ 

Bats  _ 

Batons  _ _ 

Volleyball  nets  _ 

Volleyball  standards  _ _ 

Phonograph  records  _ _ 

Gymnasium  mats  _ 

Broad  jump  mats  _ _ 

Protective  socles  _ 

Other  (specify)  _ _ 


27.  (a)  Has  there  been  conflict  between  your  program  and  other  programs  over  the  use 
of  facilities?  yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

(b)  If  "yes",  has  the  conflict  limited  your  program  in  any  way?  yes  (  )  no  (  ) 

23.  Mould  you  please  identify  the  most  important  obstacles  or  problems  you  have 

encountered  in  your  attempts  to  conduct  an  effective  health  education  program? 


(Use  reverse  side  if  necessary) 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York 

After  School  Study  Center  Tutorial  Program  Work  Sheet 


Center  P.S.  Address 

Phone  # 

Secy. 

Sending  Schools 

Address 

Phone  # 

Principal 

Supervisor 

Position 

Sessions/wk. 

Session 


Present 

Register 

Total 

Classes 

Area 

School  Grade 

P.S. 

Par .  Sc . 

Register 

Ethnic 

Composition 

Name  of 
Teacher 

Total  Register  by  area 
Total  Register  by  grade 
Av.  Pupil  Teacher  Ratio 


Name  of 
Teacher 

How 

Selected 

Rating 

X  Sect.  Staff 

Years  of 
Experience 

Regular 

Substitute 

Special 

Abilities 
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After  School  Study  Center  Tutorial  Program 
Classroom  Observation 


Center  P.S.  Area  Grade  Teacher 


Physical  Surroundings 


Records 

Class  list 
Attendance 
Others 

Attendance/register 
Ethnic  composition  of  class 


Teaching 

Planning 

Materials  and  Supplies  Used 
Books 

Teacher  prepared  materials 

Lesson  Observed 
Type 

Motivation,  Interest,  Enjoyment,  behavior 
Promotion  of  Integration 
Rating  of  Lesson 

Noteworthy  practices 


Problems 


Suggestions  for  Improvement 


Estimation  of  success  of  program 
Teacher's  opinion 
Pupil,  parent  etc.  opinion 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036 


Title  I  Evaluations 


AFTER-SCHOOL  STUDY  CENTERS 


I.  General  Information: 


Mr. 

Mrs. 


1.  Name,  1st  name  first  (Optional)  Miss 


2.  'Tutorial  Program  (circle  one)  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Mathematics,  English 

3.  Days  you  teach  (circle  proper  ones)  Tuesday;  Wednesday:  Thursday; 

4.  Hours  _ 


5.  School  where  located 


6.  Non-public  schools  served: 


II.  Please  tell  us  about  yourself: 

7.  Sex:  _ Male 

8.  License  _ Regular 

Other 


(Name) 


(Address) 

1 .  ( Name ) 


(Address) 


(Days  served) 
2.  (Name)  _ 


(Address) 


(Days  served) 
3 .  ( Name )  _ 


(Address) 


(Days  served) 
4.  (Name)  _ 


(Address) 


(Days  served) 


_F  emale 
Substitute 


Special 
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9.  Subject  area  of  license:  _ 

10.  Position:  _ Full-time  - _ Part-time 

11.  Years  of  teaching  experience  _ 

12.  Level  of  experience:  _  Elementary;  _ Secondary 

_  System-Wide 

13.  Years  of  teaching  experience  in  Reading/Mathematics  _ 

14.  Grade  normally  taught _ _  _ _ _ _ 

III.  Please  tell  us  about  your  tutorial  class: 

13.  Number  of  children  registered: 

a.  Non-public  school  children  _ 

b.  Public  school  children  _ 

16.  What  is  the  average  attendance  in  your  class?  _ 

17.  Grades  served  by  your  class  _ 

18.  Age  range  in  your  class  _ 

19 .  Equipment : 

1.  _  Very  adequate 

2.  _  Adequate 

3.  _  Less  than  adequate 

20.  What  materials,  books,  and  equipment  have  you  not  been  able  to  obtain? 
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21.  What  materials,  books  and  equipment  did  you  yourself  bring,  construct, 
or  borrow? 


22.  Do  you  believe  the  content  of  the  program  is  beneficial  to  disadvantaged 


children? 

1. 

Yes 

2. 

No 

Have  you  used 

any  diagnostic 

testing 

1. 

Yes 

2. 

No 

24.  If  yes,  what  tests  did  you  use? 


25.  Do  you  believe  that  the  composition  of  the  class  is  made  up  chiefly  of 
children  who  are  retarded  in  reading/arithmetic? 

1.  Yes 


2. 


No 


IV.  Please  place  an  X  at  the  proper 

3 


position  on  the  scales  below: 

2 


26. 


+ 


27. 


Pupils  are  highly 
motivated  and  enter 
into  the  activities 
enthusiastically. 

3 


- 1 - 

1 

Pupils  are  somewhat 
interested.  Some 
participate,  others 
do  not. 

2 


Pupils  are  not 
Interested  and 
do  not  partici¬ 
pate. 

1 


i 

The  classroom  is 
attractive.  Other 
facilities  are  in 
excellent  condition. 


The  classroom  is 
adequate,  but  un¬ 
attractive.  Some 
equipment  is  damaged. 


The  classroom  is 
small  and  poorly 
equipped.  The 
lessons  are  hin¬ 
dered  by  inade- 
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28.  Was  the  classroom  suited  to  the  age  range  of  the  children? 

1.  _ Yes 

2.  _ No 

29.  Did  the  classroom  offer  adequate  and  secure  storage  space  for  materials? 

1.  _ Yes 

2.  _ No 

V.  Do  you  have  any  recommendations  for  next  year's  program,  (administrative 
equipment,  location,  etc.)? 


VI.  Are  there  any  activities  of  the  program  which  you  would  like  to  share  with  the 
other  teachers  in  the  program? 


VII.  Comments: 


APPENDIX  C 


Staff  List 


Dr.  Maurice  A.  Lonman.  Evaluation  Chairman 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
City  University  of  New  York 

Dr.  Bernard  Abramson 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education 
Mills  College 

Dr.  William  Anderson 

Associate  Professor  of  Health 

and  Physical  Education 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Mr.  Joseph  Deley 

Doctoral  Student  in  Art 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Mr.  Michael  Esselstrom 

Assistant  Coordinator  of  Student  Teaching 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Dr.  Paul  Fitzgerald 

Assistant  Professor  of  Education 

St.  John's  University 

Dr.  Antoinette  Gentile 

Assistant  Professor  of  Health  and  Physical  Education 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Mr.  Stewart  Kranz 

Assistant  Coordinator  of  Student  Teaching 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Mr.  Edward  J.  O'Connor 

Doctoral  Student  in  Music 

Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Mr.  Jack  Schlitz 

Doctoral  Student  in  Physical  Education 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 

Mr.  Terrence  Larney 

Doctoral  Student  in  Physical  Education 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University 
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was  prepared  after  the  collection 
of  all  data  but  before  the  writing  of 
the  final  report.  The  final  report 
will  contain  a  complete,  detailed 


evaluation  of  the  project. 


IMPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  IN  SELECTED  SPECIAL  SERVICE  SCHOOLS 


The  project,  as  initially  proposed,  was  intended  to  provide 
supplementary  personnel,  supported  by  adequate  supplies  and  equipment 
to  selected  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  in  order  to  upgrade 
the  quality  of  education  in  disadvantaged  areas.  These  schools, 
designated  Special  Service  schools,  were  characterized  by  high  pupil 
and  teacher  mobility,  high  percentage  of  non-English  speaking  pupils, 
low  achievement  in  academic  skills,  poor  reading,  and  poor  pupil 
discipline.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the 
effectiveness  of  the  extra  personnel  by  means  of  observations, 
interviews,  and  an  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the  pupils  on 
standardized  tests. 


THE  CLUSTER  TEACHER 


Observations 


1.  In  most  schools,  cluster  teachers  served  to  give  the 
regular  classroom  teacher  additional  time  for  planning  and 
preparation. 

2.  There  was  inadequate  coordination  with  the  work  conducted 
by  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 

3.  The  effectiveness  of  the  cluster  teacher  was  often  limited 
by  her  inexperience  and  lack  of  training. 

A.  Successful  use  of  the  cluster  teacher  was  due  to  the  init¬ 
iative  of  the  individual  principal  in  his  in-service 
training  programs  for  these  personnel. 

5.  Successful  use  of  the  cluster  teacher’s  position  frequently 
involved  the  principals'  initiative  in  utilizing  experienced 
teachers  in  these  positions. 

Recommendations 


1.  Cluster  teachers  should  have  additional  training  and  exper¬ 
ience. 

2.  Cluster  teachers  should  teach  motivated  lessons  rather  than 
drill  lessons.  (In  reading,  they  should  use  stimulating 
stories  rather  than  teach  phonics  and  word-attack  skills.) 

3.  Cluster  teachers  should  be  familiar  with  the  specialized 
skills  required  for  working  with  small  groups. 

A.  Cluster  teachers  should  not  be  used  as  substitutes  for 
teachers  who  are  absent  from  school. 
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CITIZENSKIP  EDUCATION  CLASSES 
(Special  Guidance  Classes) 


Observations 


1.  Citizenship  classes  were  created  in  order  to  remove  the 
disruptive  child  from  the  classroom,  to  alleviate  reading 
disability  through  special  programming,  and  to  provide 
guidance  for  the  children  identifiable  as  early  school 
dropouts. 

2.  The  category,  "disruptive  child,"  ranged  from  simple 
nuisances  to  children  with  extreme  pathological  personal 
and  social  behavior  patterns. 

3.  Two  patterns  were  generally  followed  in  alleviating  reading 
disability.  In  one,  achieving  grade  level  was  recognized 
as  a  minimal  goal  and  remedial  help  was  given  to  children 
who  were  below  grade;  in  the  other,  instruction  was  given 
on  an  individual  basis  to  provide  for  growth  consistant 
with  the  pupil’s  abilities. 

Recommendations 


1.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  some  children  with  extreme  path¬ 
ologies  were  able  to  function  in  a  regular  classroom,  it 
is  felt  by  the  committee  that  they  would  be  better  off  in 
an  institutional  therapeutic  setting. 

2.  Qualified  personnel  should  be  assigned  to  teach  the 
citizenship  education  classes. 

3.  A  curriculum  and  program  should  be  developed  for  these 
classes. 


MUSIC  AND  ART 


Observations 

1.  The  music  and  art  program  reached  a  limited  number  of  pupils. 
In  the  25  schools  visited,  with  an  estimated  total  enroll¬ 
ment  of  35,769  students,  the  art  program  served  approximately 
8500  students  and  the  music  program  served  approximately 
9500  students. 

2.  The  quality  of  the  music  and  art  programs  appeared  to  be 
adequate  in  terms  of  staffing  and  curriculum. 

Recommendations 


1.  The  music  and  art  program  should  be  available  to  all  pupils 
in  schools  in  disadvantaged  areas. 


_ 


2.  Emphasis  should  be  placed  on  the  recruitment  and  training 
of  qualified  teachers. 

3.  Special  classrooms  for  teaching  music  and  art  should  be 
available . 

b.  Both  vocal  and  instrumental  programs  should  comprise  the 
music  program. 

5.  Teachers  of  art  and  music  should  be  licensed.  Teachers  with 
special  aptitudes  in  these  areas  should  receive  ancillary- 
licences  in  these  areas. 

JUNIOR  GUIDANCE 


Observations 

1.  Junior  Guidance  classes  fall  into  three  categories: 

a)  Closed  classes  -  Classes  with  an  equal  number  of  boys 
and  girls  and  an  equal  number  of  withdrawn  and  acting 
out  children. 

b)  Open  classes  -  Classes  consisting  of  acting  out  pupils 
with  severe  behavior  problems. 

c)  Halfway  classes  -  Either  classes  with  all  acting  out 
boys  with  two  teachers  assigned  to  each  class  or  classes 
with  acting  out  and  withdrawn  emotionally  disturbed  boys 
who  could  be  transferred  to  regular  classes  upon  the 
guidance  counselor's  recommendations. 

Recommendations 


1.  Junior  Guidance  classes  should  be  patterned  after  the  existing 
closed  classes. 

2.  The  program  should  be  expanded. 

3.  Additional  guidance  counselors  should  be  assigned  to  assist 
teachers  of  Junior  Guidance  classes. 


READING 


Observations 

The  reading  scores  are  based  upon  the  Metropolitan  Achievement 
test  administered  in  October  1966  (pre-test)  and  again  in  April  1967 
(post-test).  Nine  schools,  of  207  ESEA  schools,  were  selected  at 
random.  The  results  revealed  that  the  second  and  fifth  grade  reading 
scores  reflected  increments  greater  than  the  expected  measure  of 
growth  during  the  October-April  period;  whereas  the  fourth  grade  read¬ 
ing  scores  reflected  increments  lower  than  the  expected  measure  of 
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growth.  Grade  two  reading  scores  indicated  the  greatest  growth 
beyond  the  expected  measures  in  all  classes  of  the  nine  schools 
studied.  Some  classes  as  well  as  individual  students  showed 
impressive  growth  in  reading. 

Recommendations 


It  is  urged  that  emphasis  on  critical  thinking  and  reading  skills 
be  incorporated  into  the  program,  because  proportionately,  far  too 
much  time  was  spent  on  phonic  exercises  and  word-attack  skills. 

A  reading  readiness  study  should  be  considered,  because  pushing 
children  into  abstract  reading  too  early  may  make  the  process  more 
frustrating  and  possibly  retard  the  reading  process. 
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Chapter  I 


INTRODUCTION 


Objectives  of  Evaluation 

The  objective  of  this  study  was  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
and  achievements  of  the  Improved  School  Services  Program  during  the 
1966-67  academic  year.  This  program  has  been  in  operation  for  the 
past  two  years  in  selected  New  York  City  schools. 

The  selected  public  schools  participating  in  the  program  are 
known  as  Special  Service  schools.  There  were  207  elementary  and  24 
junior  high  schools  participating  in  the  Improved  Services  Program 
during  1966-67.  Special  Service  schools  are  selected  by  means  of  a 
complex  formula  based  on  the  number  of  children  receiving  free  lunches, 
degree  of  teacher  pupil  transiency,  reading  and  mathematic  scores,  and 
the  number  of  non-English  speaking  children  enrolled. 

The  Improved  School  Services  Program  was  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  and  related  educational  services  available 
to  the  students  in  selected  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  -- 
from  so-called  culturally  and  economically  disadvantaged  backgrounds. 

The  chief  objectives  of  the  program  were: 

a)  to  raise  the  levels  of  academic  achievement  of  these 
children ; 

b)  to  improve  their  emotional  stability  and  foster 
better  social  adjustment; 

c)  to  improve  the  children's  general  attitude  and  their 
self-image ; 

d)  to  provide  for  them  specially  suited  and  culturally 
enriched  educational  programs. 
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These  objectives  were  to  oe  implemented  by  providing  more  teach¬ 
ing  and  special  service  personnel  to  the  participating  schools. 

The  goals  of  the  evaluation  were  to  determine  (l)  to  what  ex¬ 
tent  the  academic  achievement  of  children  participating  in  the  uro¬ 
gram  had  improved  during  the  past  year  as  reflected  in  reading  achieve¬ 
ment  scores,  (2)  the  effect  of  additional  teaching  personnel  on  the 
quality  and  creativity  of  the  education  offered  to  these  participat¬ 
ing  schools,  and  (3)  the  effect  of  additional  service  personnel  on 
the  pupils'  attitudes  and  behavior. 


Evaluate  on  Design 


The  evaluation  utilized  several  research  techniques  for  data 
gathering : 

a)  structured  questionnaires  administered  to  the  partic¬ 
ipating  schools'  principals; 

b)  analysis  of  reading  achievement  scores  of  a  sample  of 
the  pupil  population  based  on  the  pre  and  post  scores 
of  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test; 

c)  in-class  observation  by  trained  expert  observers; 

d)  additional  open-ended  interviews  with  administrative 
and  teaching  staff,  and  with  guidance  personnel  in¬ 
volved  in  the  program; 

e)  observation  and  evaluation  of  effectiveness  of  in¬ 
struction  in  subject  areas  studied  -  i.e.,  reading, 
music,  and  art; 

f)  ratings  of  specific  aspects  of  the  classrooms  and  schools 
observed . 
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The  Sample 

Written  questionnaires  were  obtained  from  170  principals  of  par¬ 
ticipating  schools  -  out  of  a  total  of  231  Improved  Educational  Ser¬ 
vices  schools  in  New  York  City. 

A  total  of  55  schools  were  selected  at  random  for  more  intensive 
study.  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  students  together  constituted  about  90 
per  cent  of  the  schools'  population. 

The  cluster  program  was  observed  in  24  sample  schools;  Guidance 
services  were  observed  in  15;  Junior  Guidance  classes  in  5;  Citizen¬ 
ship  Education  classes  in  5;  the  music  and  art  programs  in  25  schools.* 
In  addition,  October  1966  and  April  1967  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test 
scores  were  analyzed  for  nine  representative  schools. 

The  sample  schools  were  visited  by  observers  specializing  in  the 
disciplines  studied,  and  personal  interviews  were  conducted  with  the 
teaching  and  administrative  staff  involved  in  implementing  the  program. 
Each  school  was  visited  at  least  for  one  school  day  by  each  specialist. 


*When  totaled,  the  number  of  schools  adds  to  74-  however,  19  of  the 
schools  were  visited  by  two  evaluation  teams.  The  actual  number  of 
schools  visited  is  55* 
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Chapter  II 

RESULTS  OF  PRINCIPALS'  QUESTIONNAIRE 

During  the  latter  part  of  March  1967  questionnaires  were  mailed 
to  all  (231)  principals  of  such  schools.  Completed  replies  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  151  elementary  and  19  junior  high  school  principals. 

The  questionnaire  covered  a  variety  of  areas  of  the  project's 
functions.  Specifically,  the  principals  were  asked  to  describe: 

(l)  their  participation  in  program  planning;  (2)  their  evaluation 
of  the  manners  in  which  the  additional  personnel  were  utilized  and 
the  contribution  of  those  additional  personnel  to  the  general  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  students  in  their  school;  (3)  their  suggestions  for 
future  programs  and  their  criticisms  of  the  present  program. 

Scales  were  designed  to  help  principals  make  comparative  estimates 
of  the  changes  effected  by  the  additional  personnel.  All  scales 
ranged  from  1  to  5,  with  3  as  the  standard  mean.  A  rating  of  1  indi¬ 
cated  little  influence  or  change  and  a  rating  of  5  indicated  great 
influence  or  change. 

Principals  1  Involvement  in  Program  Planning 

In  response  to  the  question,  "Were  you  asked  to  participate  in 
the  joint  planning  of  this  or  any  other  federally  funded  program  be¬ 
yond  specifying  individual,  needs?"  all  of  the  principals  replied  in 


the  negative. 
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Furtherraore,  a  considerable  number  of  the  principals  indicated 
that  they  were  appraised  of  their  involvement  in  the  program  only  when 
the  evaluators  asked  to  visit  their  school  for  the  purpose  of  observ¬ 
ing  the  program.  Most  of  the  principals  indicated  that  they  very 
much  would  want  to  participate  as  joint  planners  of  future  programs, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  make  known  the  specific  needs  of 
their  school  to  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  principals  were  asked  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  additional 
personnel  on  various  areas  of  school  functioning,  such  as  teacher 
morale,  pupils'  academic  achievement,  behavior  and  attitudes,  teach¬ 
ing  techniques,  and  curriculum. 

The  majority  of  the  principals  were  neutral  or  moderately  posi¬ 
tive  in  their  appraisal.  Specifically,  their  evaluations  were  as 
follows : 

Principals  1  Evaluation  of  Effect  of  Additional  Personnel  on 

Teachers  and  Pupils 

1.  Teacher  Morale 

The  great  majority  of  the  principals  felt  that  the  additional  per¬ 
sonnel  helped  considerably  to  raise  teacher  morale  in  their  schools. 

On  the  whole,  elementary  school  principals  were  more  positive  in  their 
evaluation  of  this  aspect  than  junior  high  school  principals. 

The  most  commonly  cited  reason  for  the  improvement  in  teacher 
morale  was  that  the  additional  personnel,  namely  aides  and  cluster 
teachers,  relieved  the  pressure  on  other  teachers.  Specifically, 
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teachers  were  relieved  of  some  routine  and  administrative  duties  and 
were  able  to  benefit  from  more  preparation  periods. 

In  elementary  schools  a  high  percentage  of  principals  mentioned 
the  music  and  art  enrichment  programs  as  being  of  most  benefit  to  the 
children  and  most  appreciated  by  teachers.  Principals  generally  eval¬ 
uated  teacher  morale  highest  where  specialists  were  assigned.  These 
specialists  were  seen  as  being  of  great  assistance  to  new  teachers  not 
capable  of  giving  instruction  in  special  areas,  such  as  art,  music  or 
health  education.  Some  principals  also  mentioned  that  guidance  coun¬ 
selors  were  helpful  in  supporting  the  programs  of  Citizenship  and  Junior 
Guidance  classes.  Citizenship  Education  classes  (which  were  part  of 
the  Improved  Services  Program)  were  considered  as  helping  teacher  mor¬ 
ale  by  reducing  discipline  problems.  Some  principals  anticipated  that 
the  improvement  in  morale  would  be  reflected  in  lower  teaching  person¬ 
nel  turnover  in  September. 

Proportionately  fewer  junior  high  school  principals  felt  that 
additional  personnel  raised  teacher  morale  in  their  schools,  largely 
because  about  one  third  of  them  did  not  feel  that  they  had  additional 
personnel.  To  quote  one  principal,  "Teacher  morale  has  not  been 
materially  affected  by  Title  I  expenditures...,  since  our  school  would 
be  entitled  to  the  same  personnel  from  the  Board  of  Education  budget." 
Another  principal  pointed  out  that  he  received  only  staff  for  positions 
to  which  his  school  was  entitled  under  the  UFT  union  agreement. 

Among  the  junior  high  principals  who  felt  that  additional  person- 
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nel  had  helped  raise  teacher  morale,  most  credited  the  additional  pre¬ 
paration  time,  lower  class  registers  and  fewer  disciplinary  problems 
(since  initiation  of  citizenship  classes)  and  a  decrease  in  clerical 
and  nonteaching  chores  with  affecting  this  improvement.  Table  1  sum¬ 
marizes  this  data  by  type  of  school  and  by  borough. 

TABLE  1 

DEGREE  OF  IMPROVEMENT  IN  TEACHER  MORALE 
DUE  TO  ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL 


Key: 


Elementary  School 
^  Junior  High  School 


□ 


Bronx 


Brooklyn 


Manhattan 


Queens 
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2 .  Adaptation  of  New  Activities  and  Programs 

On  the  average,  both  elementary  and  junior  high  school  principals 
reported  that  the  additional  personnel  assigned  provided  them  with  a 
modicum  of  freedom  to  adapt  new  activities  or  programs  in  their  schools 

Only  a  small  proportion  at  the  elementary  level  reported  that  the 
personnel  and  materials  provided  were  insufficient  to  attempt  any  in¬ 
novations,  while  two  junior  high  school  principals  replied  that  the 
"added"  personnel  were  in  effect  "relief  in  accordance  with  UFT  pro¬ 
gram"  and  merely  permitted  the  school  to  "keep  our  heads  above  water." 

The  majority  who  reported  that  additional  staff  did  permit  some 
innovations  in  programs  mentioned  the  following:  (l)  field  trips  to 
broaden  the  children's  horizons,  (2)  small  group  instruction  for  non- 
English  speaking  children,  (3)  experience  with  foods  of  various  cul¬ 
tures,  (4)  experimental  skill  enrichment  program,  (5)  new  activities 
to  improve  reading  ability,  (6)  innovations  in  the  use  of  laboratory 
programs  and  science  equipment,  (7)  introduction  of  vocal  and  instru¬ 
mental  music  programs,  (8)  introduction  of  career  and  small  group  guid 
ance  programs . 

Several  principals  listed  increases  in  certain  activities  and 
programs  in  this  category  -  naming  increased  health  instruction  and 
increased  remedial  reading  periods.  This  data  is  summarized  in  Tabie 
2  on  the  following  page. 
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TABLE  2 

DEGREE  TO  WHICH  ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL  PERMITTED 
ADAPTATION  OF  NEW  ACTIVITIES  AND  PROGRAMS 


Very  much 


Very  little 


Elementary  School 
Junior  High  School 


□ 


Bronx  Brooklyn  Manhattan  Queens 


3.  Development  of  New  Curriculum  and  Teaching  Methods 
On  the  whole,  principals  felt  that  the  additional  personnel  had 
little,  if  any,  effect  on  curriculum  change  or  development  (see  Table 

3). 

There  is  some  indication,  moreover,  that  some  principals  do  not 
perceive  that  curricular  change  or  experimentation  were  within  their 
province.  This  impression  was  created  by  such  comments  as  "...new 
curriculum  development  was  not  a  purpose  as  we  understood  it,"  ...the 
"...curriculum  is  fixed  and  citywide"  (implying  that  the  development 
of  curriculum  was  not  possible  under  this  framework),  and  "we  do  not 
develop  new  curricula.  This  is  developed  at  the  Board  of  Education." 
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TABLE  3 

DEGREE  TO  WHICH  ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL  PERMITTED 
DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  CURRICULUM 


Key: 


Elementary  School 
Junior  High  School  □ 


Bronx  Brooklyn  Manhattan  Queens 


At  the  elementary  level,  in  most  cases  the  principal  felt  that 
the  personnel  granted  was  insufficient  for  this  purpose,  and  that 
seasoned  specialists  were  needed  to  initiate  such  innovations.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  them  the  question  about  new  curriculum  was  "...not  appli¬ 
cable  as  teachers  were  learning  -  attempting  to  master  the  curriculum." 
This  attitude  was  less  pronounced  at  the  junior  high  school  level, 
where  the  majority  of  principals  said  the  additional  personnel  afford¬ 
ed  some  slight  opportunity  for  curricular  change.  The  innovations  re- 
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ported  appear  to  be  limited  to  science,  hygiene,  and  career  guidance 
programs.  One  school  "developed  a  modified  curriculum  in  major  sub¬ 
jects  . " 

Most  principals  also  did  not  feel  that  innovations  in  teaching 
techniques  were  made  more  possible  by  such  additions  of  personnel  as 
had  been  made  (see  Table  4). 


TABLE  4 

DEGREE  TO  WHICH  ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL  PERMITTED 
EXPERIMENTATION  WITH  NEW  TEACHING  TECHNIQUES 


Key: 


Elementary  School 
Junior  High  School 


□ 


Very  much 


Very  little 


Bronx  Brooklyn  Manhattan  Queens 


The  majority  reported  that  the  additions  permitted  some  very 
minimal  attempts  at  innovations.  Specifically,  two  of  the  junior  high 
schools  experimented  with  new  teaching  techniques.  One  initiated  a 
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raodified  team-teaching  program,  while  the  second  developed  "large 
group  teaching  in  reading  and  social  studies."  Again,  in  most  cases 
the  principals  felt  that  the  personnel  granted  was  insufficient  and/or 
not  experienced.  Where  specialists  were  added  as  in  the  case  of  music, 
art,  reading,  and  language  arts  -  some  new  materials  were  developed. 

4.  Improvement  in  Academic  Performance 

The  majority  of  the  principals  did  not  feel  that  the  additional 
personnel  was  instrumental  in  improving  their  pupils'  academic  per¬ 
formance  to  any  marked  degree  (see  Table  5)»  At  both  the  junior  high 
and  elementary  school  levels  the  principals  perceived  a  very  modest 
improvement  due  to  the  stgff  they  had  so  far  been  granted. 

TABLE  5 

ESTIMATE  OF  EFFECT  OF  ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL  ON 
IMPROVEMENT  OF  PUPILS*  ACADEMIC  PERFORMANCE 


<  Elementary  School 

Junior  High  School  □ 


Bronx 


Brooklyn  Manhattan  Queens 
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A  minority  of  principals  were  optimistic  of  academic  results, 
based  on  impressive  improvements  already  achieved.  Six  junior  high 
school  principals  reported  such  improvement  in  the  subject  areas  of 
science,  English  and  reading. 

One  elementary  school  man  predicted  for  his  school  "...ten  stu¬ 
dents  for  Special  Progress  classes,  setting  up  an  Intellectually 
Gifted  Class  for  the  coming  year,  and  upgrading  of  academic  achieve¬ 
ments  of  most  children." 

Three  others  noted  improvement  in  reading  based  on  pre  and  post 
test  reading  scores.  Several  principals  noted  a  wider  interest  in 
reading  through  library  activities.  However,  most  of  the  principals 
felt  that  it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  assess  the  exact  degree 
of  academic  improvement  and  to  determine  which  program  or  circum¬ 
stance  responsible  for  this  improvement. 

5 .  Pupil ' s  Attitude 

Changes  in  pupil  attitude  due  to  additional,  personnel  were 
reported  to  be  minimal  by  the  majority  of  the  principals.  Some,  how¬ 
ever,  reported  very  positive  changes  (see  Table  6). 
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TABLE  6 

ESTIMATE  OF  EFFECT  OF  ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL 
ON  IMPROVEMENT  IN  ATTITUDE  OF  PUPILS 


Key: 


Elementary  School 
Junior  High  School 


□ 


Bronx  Brooklyn  Manhattan  Queens 


Special  services,  such  as  Junior  Guidance,  Special  Guidance,  and 
Citizenship  Education  classes,  were  viewed  as  contributing  to  improv¬ 
ing  pupils'  attitude  toward  school.  Some  of  the  principals  pointed  to 
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improvement  in  attendance,  increased  membership  in  Honor  Society, 
fewer  instances  of  vandalism,  increased  participation  in  the  Science 
Fair  and  in  musical  programs,  and  a  quieter  school  as  a  criteria  for  the 
measurement  of  positive  attitudes  toward  school.  One  principal  noted 
that  the  corrective  reading  program  helped  give  his  students  greater 
confidence  in  their  ability  to  succeed.  Nine  of  the  elementary  school 
principals  reported  that  their  children  were  very  actively  engaged 
in  science,  music  and  art  during  school  hours,  and  in  after-school 
clubs  or  study  programs.  One  of  the  principals  noted  that  "children 
enjoy  music  and  art  -  deprived  children  can  achieve  in  these  areas;" 
another  found  that  children  are  "reading  more."  Four  of  the  princi¬ 
pals  reported  that  they  found  it  impossible  to  assess  the  students' 
attitude . 

On  the  surface  there  appears  to  be  a  discrepancy  between  the 
principals'  response  to  the  attitude  question  on  the  scale,  as  com¬ 
pared  to  their  further  response.  On  an  open-ended  five  point  scale 
they  evaluated  the  improvement  in  their  students'  attitude  as  being 
minimal  -  yet  many  went  on  to  cite  specific  instances  of  improvement. 
What  occurred  was  that  when  making  the  ranking  on  the  scale  the  prin¬ 
cipals  were  considering  the  effect  of  the  additional  personnel  on  the 
attitudes  of  the  total  student  populations  -  in  the  comments  they 
volunteered,  they  were  able  to  focus  their  attention  on  the  part  of 
their  pupils  who  were  actually  reached  by  the  special  services  etc. 


provided  by  the  program. 
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6.  Pupils '  Behavior 

As  in  the  case  of  attitude  change,  the  bulk  of  principals  did  not 
feel  that  the  additional  personnel  had  much  effect  on  change  in  pupil 
behavior  (see  Table  7). 

Where  principals  explained  their  criteria  for  change  in  pupil  be¬ 
havior,  improvement  was  described  as  due  to  (l)  greater  supervision 
through  the  use  of  aides  leading  to  fewer  suspensions  and  disciplinary 
problems,  (2)  improvement  in  Special  Guidance,  Junior  Guidance  and 
Citizenship  classes  to  assist  problem  children,  (3)  more  time  avail¬ 
able  for  counseling.  One  principal  attributed  behavior  improvement 

TABLE  7 

ESTIMATE  OF  EFFECT  OF  ADDITIONAL  PERSONNEL 
ON  PUPIL  BEHAVIOR 


Key: 


Elementary  School 
Junior  High  School 


□ 


Affected 
Behavior : 

Very  much 


Very  little 


1 


Bronx 


Brooklyn  Manhattan  Queens 
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of  disruptive  children  to  the  "...channeling  of  natural  drives  into 
success  in  music  or  art;"  another  used  an  auxiliary  teacher  to  inter¬ 
view  parents  and  pupils  of  Spanish-speaking  background  and  found  that 
"...this  helped  some  children  to  behave  better."  Three  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  found  no  change  or  improvement.  Seven  principals  found  be¬ 
havior  impossible  to  evaluate,  while  three  principals  found  the  addi¬ 
tional  personnel  a  deterrent  to  behavior  improvement,  as  the  children 
had  (in  the  words  of  one  principal)  "...too  many  different  people  with 
varying  standards  and  demands,  to  whom  they  had  to  relate." 

Other  Comments  of  the  Principals 

At  the  end  of  the  questionnaire  the  principals  were  asked  to 
state  what  they  considered  to  be  the  most  pressing  problem(s)  facing 
their  schools,  and  to  offer  their  suggestions  for  improvement  of  fu¬ 
ture  federally  funded  projects. 

The  most  commonly  mentioned  problem  was  the  pressing  need  for 
more  licensed  and  better  qualified,  experienced  teachers.  More  than 
half  the  principals  referred  to  this  problem.  Overcrowding  in  general, 
and  lack  of  space  and  facilities  for  the  special  services  (guidance 
counselors,  social  workers,  etc.)  were  mentioned  by  another  large  seg¬ 
ment.  Another  frequently  stated  problem  was  the  urgent  need  for  special 
service  personnel;  some  principals  mentioned  guidance  counselors  and 
school  aides,  others  named  psychologists,  school  and  family  social 
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workers,  psychiatrists,  referral  agencies,  attendance  officers,  nurses, 
administrative  assistants  and  teacher  trainees.  Other  problems  cited 
by  some  principals  were:  high  teacher  turn-over,  high  student  mobility, 
and  vandalism. 

The  principals'  recommendations  for  any  future  federally  funded 
projects  focused  on  their  belief  that  they,  as  principals  of  the  re¬ 
cipient  schools,  should  be  involved  in  the  planning  stages  of  the  pro¬ 
grams.  They  wished  to  be  consulted  about  the  particular  needs  of  their 
schools  and  to  be  able  to  determine  in  part  just  what  sort  of  addition¬ 
al  help  they  would  receive.  A  segment  of  the  principals  felt  that 
their  schools  would  be  best  served  if  they  -  the  principals  were  vested 
with  the  responsibility  of  requesting  personnel  according  to  their 
schools'  specific  needs. 

These  recommendations  were  partly  prompted  by  the  situation  in 
which  a  sizeable  proportion  of  the  principals  found  themselves  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Improved  Education  Services  project.  These  principals  had 
not  been  aware  of  their  schools  "participation”  in  the  project  -  some 
were  surprised  to  discover  that  any  of  their  cluster  teachers  were  fill¬ 
ing  Title  I  positions,  and  others  had  not  been  aware  that  some  services 
and  supplies  provided  their  school  were  funded  under  the  ESEA  program. 

Other  measures  recommended  by  the  principals  were :  (l)  smaller 

class  enrollment,  (2)  additional  special  service  personnel  (such  as 
teacher  trainers,  guidance  counselors,  psychologists,  social  workers, 
school  aides,  etc.),  (3)  better  salaries  for  teachers,  and  particu- 
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larly  for  special  service  school  teachers  -  in  order  to  attract  and 
hold  the  better  and  more  experienced  teachers  who  presently  tend  to 
leave  the  urban  school  for  suburbia,  (4)  improved  teacher  training 
programs,  (5)  creation  of  job  placement  bureaus  for  pupils  (where 
applicable ) . 
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Chapter  III 

THE  CLUSTER  PROGRAM 

The  evaluation  was  conducted  by  means  of  observation  and  by  per¬ 
sonal  interviews  with  the  cluster  teachers  and  the  schools'  principals. 
Twenty-four  schools  were  surveyed  in  this  segment  of  the  study.  In 
all,  more  than  70  cluster  teachers  were  observed,  on  more  than  one  oc¬ 
casion,  while  engaged  in  different  tasks. 

The  cluster  program  is  being  discussed  in  this  report  because 
the  Board  of  Education's  directive  of  June  l6,  1966  made  it  the  in¬ 
strument  through  which  some  of  the  goals  of  the  Improved  Services  Pro¬ 
gram  were  to  be  implemented.  These  goals  were  cultural  enrichment 
(music  and  art)  and  academic  remediation. 

The  cluster  teaching  format  was  an  innovation  in  the  Improved  Ser¬ 
vices  Program,  since  during  the  previous  academic  year  (1965-66) 
teachers  designated  as  OTP  (Other  Teaching  Personnel)  were  used  to  fill 
the  added  positions  provided  by  the  program.  This  change  in  personnel 
implementing  the  Improved  Services  Program  was  quite  profound,  since 
OTP's  were  expert,  experienced  teachers,  specializing  in  one  subject 
area,  while  cluster  teachers  were  relatively  new  and  inexperienced. 

Specifically,  the  directive  (titled  'Plan  for  the  Return  of  Ex¬ 
perienced  Elementary  Teachers  to  the  Classroom1')  listed  the  following 
points : 

1.  The  OTP's  were  to  be  returned  to  regular  classrooms  and 
the  Improved  Services  Program  was  to  be  implemented  via 
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cluster-teachers  . 

2.  Less  experienced  teachers  in  the  school  were  to  be 
selected  as  cluster  teachers. 

3-  Cluster  teachers  were  to  be  assigned  one  per  five 
classes  (making  it  a  total  of  six  teachers  per  five  classes). 

4.  Cluster  teachers  were  to  retain  their  assignment  for 
one  year. 

5-  Cluster  teachers  were  to  "reinforce  fundamental  skills" 
wherever  the  children  were  not  performing  at  grade  level. 

6.  Regular  classroom  teachers  in  special  service  schools 
were  to  receive  four  preparation  periods  weekly.  The  clus¬ 
ter  teachers  were  to  cover  their  classes  during  these  prep¬ 
aration  periods. 

7.  The  return  of  the  OTP's  to  the  classroom  was  supposed 
to  reduce  fragmentation  by  reducing  the  number  of  teachers 
each  child  would  see. 

From  these  provisions,  it  can  be  seen  that  cluster  teachers  were 
assigned  to  return  the  specialists  to  the  classroom,  and,  even  more 
important,  to  meet  the  U.F.T.  contract  for  preparation  periods.  In 
other  words,  beginning  in  Seotember  1966,  Reading  Improvement  Teachers, 
as  a  separate  category,  no  longer  were  to  exist  in  the  school  organiz¬ 
ation.  Some  cluster  teachers  (anywhere  from  one  to  five  of  them  in 
special  service  schools)  were  assigned  to  improve  reading.  This  in¬ 
vestigation  was  confined  to  evaluating  that  portion  of  the  cluster  pro¬ 
gram  itself  which  had  bearing  on  reading  improvement. 

How  Cluster  Teachers  Were  Chosen 


As  previously  mentioned  the  cluster  teachers  were  to  be  those  who 
had  the  least  experience,  although  the  directive  did  specify  that  they 
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should  have  had  at  least  one  year's  teaching  experience.  Some  prin¬ 
cipals  followed  this  directive  to  the  letter  of  the  law  and  kept 
these  teachers  in  the  "unspecialized  areas"  of  the  cluster  program  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  (The  unspecialized  areas  were  mainly  read¬ 
ing  improvement  and  language  arts  positions.) 

In  some  instances  principals  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  per¬ 
sons  they  had  chosen  were  too  inexperienced  to  fill  the  cluster  posi¬ 
tion  effectively.  In  most  of  those  cases  cluster  teachers  were  re¬ 
turned  to  a  classroom,  and  were  replaced  by  more  experienced  or  more 
resourceful  people.  The  converse  occured  in  some  instances,  where 
principals  took  the  opportunity  to  remove  ineffectual  and  poor  teach¬ 
ers  from  the  classroom  and  placed  them  in  the  cluster  program. 

Other  arrangements  included  reassigning  cluster  teachers  to  reg¬ 
ular  classrooms  when  the  classroom  teacher  was  on  leave,  etc.  In  those 
cases  the  cluster  position  was  left  unmanned  or  other  inexperienced 
teachers  were  assigned  to  fill  in. 

A  few  principals  solved  their  problem  by  renaming  last  year's  OTP's 
with  the  label  "cluster  teacher."  Thus,  they  used  the  same  experienced 
personnel  with  different  titles.  Additionally,  some  principals  did  not 
assign  the  cluster  positions  but  asked  for  volunteers  from  their  staff. 
The  volunteers  were  usually  seasoned  teachers. 

Thus,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  program  was  staffed  in  a  wide 
variety  of  ways,  by  teachers  of  sharply  contrasting  talents  and  exper¬ 
ience,  this  difference  in  the  quality  of  personnel  was  reflected  in  the 
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unevenness  of  the  programs'  performance  in  different  schools. 

Cluster  Teacher  Training 

In  most  of  the  schools  no  training  was  provided  for  the  cluster 
teachers.  Any  training  that  was  undertaken  focused  on  the  new  class¬ 
room  teachers.  Many  of  the  cluster  teachers  did  not  have  the  requisite 
year  of  experience  behind  them.  There  were  a  few  schools  in  which 
principals  initiated  training  sessions  or  other  means  of  aid  for  clus¬ 
ter  teachers.  These  were  quite  successful  in  helping  the  cluster 
teacher  to  function  well. 

However,  the  majority  of  principals  perceived  the  purpose  of  the 
cluster  teacher  to  be  a  means  of  providing  a  45  minute  rest  or  prepar¬ 
ation  period  for  the  regular  classroom  teacher. 

Utilization  of  Cluster  Teachers 

Most  cluster  teachers  were  used  to  provide  classroom  teachers  with 
preparation  periods.  In  most  cases  cluster  teachers  were  assigned  to 
cover  the  same  classroom  four  times  a  week,  usually  at  the  same  time 
each  day.  In  addition  to  providing  preparation  periods  on  a  regular 
basis,  cluster  teachers  were  also  utilized  for  the  following  purposes: 

1.  To  relieve  the  classroom  teacher  for  meetings  such  as 
grade  conferences  or  training  sessions. 

2.  To  relieve  the  classroom  teacher  for  lunch. 

3.  To  take  on  lunch,  playground  and  other  non-teaching  duties, 
in  place  of  classroom  teachers  or  teaching  aides. 

4.  To  cover  a  classroom,  without  notice,  as  a  per  diem  sub- 
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stitute  when  a  substitute  was  not  available. 

5.  To  work  in  conjunction  with  the  classroom  teacher,  in 
the  same  room  at  the  same  time. 

6.  To  provide  remediation  in  various  subjects  for  small 
groups . 

In  general,  cluster  teachers  were  assigned  to  take  over  entire 
classes;  in  a  few  instances,  they  were  given  a  chance  to  work  as  a 
tutor  or  coach  with  small  groups  of  pupils  who  seemed  to  need  extra 
help,  usually  in  reading. 

Variat ion  in  Subject  Matter  Assigned  to  Cluster  Teacher 

According  to  the  Board  of  Education  Directive,  wherever  the  pupils 
were  not  working  at  grade  level  in  fundamental  academic  skills,  the 
cluster  teachers  were  to  reinforce  those  skills.  In  many  schools  the 
cluster  teachers  were  cast  as  other  versions  of  R.I.T.'s,  whose  pur¬ 
pose  had  been  to  focus  on  reading  and  language  arts.  In  one  school 
another  "fundamental  skill,"  arithmetic,  was  the  subject  assigned  by 
the  principal  to  the  cluster  teachers.  In  several  other  schools,  the 
principals  told  their  cluster  teachers  to  emphasize  science,  music,  or 
art  to  their  classes.  In  other  words,  the  principal  usually  decided 
on  the  "fundamental  skill"  to  be  taught.  In  general  the  principal 
hoped  that  each  cluster  teacher  would  become  a  specialist  in  that  skill. 

Several  principals  felt  it  best  to  allow  the  cluster  teacher  to 
indicate  his  most  competent  areas  and  then  permitted  him  to  choose  what 
skills  he  would  concentrate  on,  while  some  others  allowed  the  cluster 
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teacher  and  the  classroom  teacher  to  confer:  the  two  together  de¬ 
cided  on  what  should  be  taught.  In  principle  this  approach  was  sen¬ 
sible  and  flexible,  but  in  practice  frequently  the  classroom  teacher 
either  assigned  the  cluster  teacher  something  that  didn't  interfere 
with  her  own  program,  or  suggested  that  she  merely  serve  as  a  drill- 
master  for  phonics  or  number  combinations.  There  seemed  to  be  a  lack 
of  coordination  between  the  classroom  and  the  cluster  teacher. 

Comments  on  the  Performance  of  Cluster  Teachers 

The  observers  noted  that  much  of  the  teaching,  while  carefully 
prepared,  was  standardized.  The  majority  of  the  cluster  teachers 
lacked  the  experience  and  confidence  to  relate  the  material  studied 
to  the  children's  background,  experience  or  interests,  or  to  expand 
and  enrich  it  to  make  lessons  more  meaningful.  The  use  of  original 
residing  matter,  creative  use  of  materials  or  other  variations  on 
standard  teaching  were  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  However, 
there  were  notable  exceptions  -  about  one  fourth  of  the  cluster  teach¬ 
ers  observed  were  very  good  at  their  tasks. 

In  the  area  of  reading  instruction  the  most  commonly  observed 
weakness  was  that  the  teachers  did  most  of  the  reading  aloud  themselves 
and  that  the  teaching  of  reading,  phonics  and  language  arts  were  not 
coordinated . 

The  mathematics  teaching  observed  relied  largely  on  abstraction. 
Numbers  were  not  related  to  practical  application;  there  was  no  esti- 
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mating,  mental  arithmetic,  or  use  of  concrete  objects.  It  was  sug¬ 
gested  by  the  observers  that  the  arithmetic  taught  be  made  more  mean¬ 
ingful  by  tying  in  word  problems  (i.e.,  reading),  relating  the  children's 
own  experiences  to  the  abstract  numbers. 

In  general,  the  quality  of  science  teaching  observed  ranged  from 
fair  to  excellent,  despite  frequent  shortcomings  in  equipment  and 
facilities.  One  teacher  had  been  a  science  OTP  the  previous  year,  and 
had  his  own  science  room.  To  teach  science,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
a  variety  of  materials  which  are  too  difficult  to  carry  around  from 
room  to  room,  or  from  floor  to  floor;  thus  a  science  room  was  essential 
to  the  success  of  this  teacher's  program.  The  best  science  taught  was 
taught  in  an  experimental  manner,  with  each  child's  having  materials 
to  work  with. 

Social  studies,  as  taught  by  cluster  teachers  in  the  schools  ob¬ 
served,  were  fragmentary,  often  confusing,  sometimes  unrelated  to  the 
present  reality,  and  seldom  correlated  with  reading.  The  teaching  of 
this  subject  too  proscribed,  too  rigid,  too  nonfactual. 

Nowhere  did  the  observer  see  committee  work,  individual  research,  or 
group  assignments  connected  with  reading. 

Principals '  Attitudes  Toward  the  Cluster  Program 

Many  principals  were  surprised  to  learn  that  their  cluster  teach¬ 
ers  were  filling  Title  I  positions,  although  the  majority  of  the  prin¬ 
cipals  were  positive  in  their  attitudes  toward  the  cluster  program. 
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The  remainder  had  various  objections  to  it.  Many  principals  were  con¬ 
cerned  because  they  felt  that  cluster  teachers  disrupted  classes,  to 
an  extent  which  required  hours  to  accustom  children  to  normal  routine  . 
Others  wanted  the  return  of  OTP's.  Some  wanted  to  dispense  with  all 
OTP's  and  cluster  teachers  and  to  return  all  teachers  to  the  classroom. 

All  principals  who  were  in  favor  of  the  cluster  program  thought 
that  cluster  teachers  should  be  specially  trained  and  more  experienced. 
A  large  number  of  principals  felt  that  the  only  effective  way  to  util¬ 
ize  cluster  teachers  was  to  help  them  to  become  specialists.  In  prac¬ 
tice,  however,  few  provided  any  kind  of  training  for  their  cluster 
teachers . 

By  and  large  where  the  principals  chose  their  cluster  teachers 
wisely  and  where  they  accepted  them  as  full-fledged  members  of  the 
staff  (rather  than  merely  tolerated  them),  the  principals  had  few 
criticisms  of  the  program  and  felt  that  it  benefited  the  school  and 
the  students. 

A  few  principals  did  not  feel  that  the  cluster  program  was  useful. 
They  viewed  it  merely  as  a  device  for  providing  free  periods  for  teach¬ 
ers  . 

Cluster  Teachers '  Attitudes  Toward  Their  Assignments 

Many  of  the  less  experienced  cluster  teachers  felt  that  they  were 
faced  with  unsolvable  disciplinary  problems  created  in  part  by  their 
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own  lack  of  experience  and  in  part  by  the  limits  of  45  minute  periods  in 
which  to  gain  some  continuity  and  rapport. 

Some  of  the  cluster  teachers  felt  that  a  more  specific  program 
should  be  laid  out  for  them  by  the  Board  of  Education.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  others  felt  that  the  program  should  be  even  more  flexible. 
They  wanted  training  in  small  group  methods,  more  supervision  of  a 
constructive  nature  and  more  materials  to  work  with.  In  general,  the 
cluster  teachers  assigned  to  the  kindergartens  were  the  happiest.  They 
all  seemed  to  enjoy  being  with  the  younger  children;  and  participating 
In  less  rigid  lesson  plans. 

A  few  cluster  teachers  enjoyed  the  variety  of  experience  and  the 
fun  of  being  free-floating.  On  the  other  hand,  others  complained  of 
teaching  the  same  lesson  over  and  over  again,  of  being  forced  to  serve, 
without  notice  as  per  diem  substitutes,  of  the  lack  of  continuity  in 
scheduling,  and  this  difficulty  of  having  to  deal  with  whole  classes 
of  children  who  encountered  obstacles  in  grasping  academic  concepts. 
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Chapter  IV 

EVALUATION  OF  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  AND 
JUNIOR  GUIDANCE  CLASSES 

This  chapter  presents  the  findings  of  the  evaluation  team  regard¬ 
ing  the  guidance  services  and  Junior  Guidance  classes  provided  under 
the  ESEA  Improved  Services  program.  These  special  services  were  studied 
and  evaluated  in  20  schools. 

The  objectives  of  the  observers'  visits  were  to  evaluate  the 
quality  and  effectiveness  of  the  guidance  services  provided,  as  well 
as  to  evaluate  the  performance  of  the  Junior  Guidance  class  program. 

The  following  were  some  criteria  which  the  observers  used  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  evaluation.  These  are  best  stated  in  the  form  of  questions 
the  most  comprehensive  one  being: 

Does  the  program  enhance  the  development  of  all  the  children 

for  whom  it  was  designed  ? 

Specifically  does  it: 

1.  Provide  for  early  identification  of  any  special  strengths  and 
talents  or  any  special  weaknesses  and  needs  (both  emotional  and 

academic)  of  the  children,  and  does  it  provide  access  to  needed  spec¬ 
ialized  treatment  ,  where  it  is  indicated? 

2.  Provide  effective  assistance  to  children  with  emotional  and/or 
behavioral  problems  and  to  children  showing  academic  underachieve- 
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ment  or  retardation. 

3.  Contribute  to  the  more  efficient  and  effective  functioning 
of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

The  performance  of  the  school  administrators  and  guidance  person¬ 
nel  in  implementing  the  program  was  evaluated  in  terms  of  their: 

1.  Understanding  of  the  goals  of  the  program. 

2.  Attitude  toward  the  program. 

3.  Degree  of  their  professional  competency  and  proficiency. 

4.  Degree  of  their  ability  to  adapt  and  respond  to  special 
service  school  conditions  and  the  extent  to  which  they  communi¬ 
cated  and  interacted  with  the  whole  school  community  (i.e.  parents, 
referral  agencies,  other  community  organizations,  etc.) 

Method  of  Evaluation 

The  evaluation  was  conducted  by  means  of  direct  observation  and 
by  personal  interviews.  The  specialist-observers  visited  each  school 

and : 

1.  Observed  junior  guidance  classes  (in  those  schools  were  they 
existed ) . 

2.  Interviewed  the  guidance  counselors  and  reviewed  some  of 
the  cases  they  handled. 

3.  Interviewed  the  school's  principals  regarding  these  special 


services . 
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Note  : 


Before  presenting  the  evaluation  itself,  it  is  necessary  to  men¬ 
tion  that  the  evaluators  stress  the  fact  that,  of  necessity,  an  eval¬ 
uation  of  this  program  should  be  interpreted  in  relative,  but  not  ab¬ 
solute  terms.  The  late  contract  for  this  evaluation  placed  limitations 
on  the  observers.  Therefore  "before''  measures  of  students  on  academic, 
attitudinal,  and  behavioral  variables  as  of  September  1966  could  not 
be  ascertained.  In  addition  the  absence  of  these  "before"  measures 
made  it  difficult  to  determine  the  "effectiveness"  of  the  program. 

A.  Guidance  Services 

Of  the  20  schools  surveyed,  15  had  a  full  or  part  time  counselor 
assigned  to  them. 

1 .  Principal's  Attitude  Toward  the  Guidance  Service  Provided 

All  but  one  of  the  principals  were  at  least  somewhat  positive 
toward  the  guidance  program.  Each  reported  that  the  assignment  of  a 
full  or  part  time  counselor  did  relieve  them  of  certain  guidance  func¬ 
tions,  which  permitted  them  to  devote  more  time  to  administration  and 
supervision.  Such  functions  included  the  preparation  of  suspension 
reports,  agency  referrals  and  reports,  and  to  a  large  extent,  parent 
interviews.  However,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  principals  for  the  pro¬ 
gram  was  limited  by  their  negative  evaluation  of  its  total  effective¬ 
ness.  Simply,  while  all  principals  were  glad  to  have  one  or  even 
three  fifths  of  a  counselor  assigned  to  their  schools,  they  perceived 
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the  needs  of  their  schools  to  be  far  greater  than  this  assigned 
personnel  could  possibly  service. 

Although  the  principals  acknowledged  the  importance  of  guidance 
activities  for  all  of  the  children  and  for  early  identification  of 
abilities  and  disabilities,  all  but  two  felt  that  the  work  of  the 
counselor  in  their  schools  was  of  necessity  crisis-oriented  and  be¬ 
havior  problem  centered.  The  two  exceptions  occurred  in  schools  whose 
general  climate  seemed  to  closely  approximate  that  of  suburban  schools. 
In  one  of  these  schools,  the  counselor  was  primarily  concerned  with 
eliminating  or  lessening  underachievement,  in  the  other,  the  counselor 
(assigned  to  kindergarten  and  first  grade)  focused  her  activities  on 
the  early  identification  of  abilities  and  disabilities. 

All  but  three  of  the  principals  felt  that  the  assigned  counselors 
were  effective  in  working  with  behavior  problems.  Effectiveness 
seemed  to  be  defined  as  working  hard  and  trying  in  the  face  of  an  over¬ 
whelming  number  of  serious  problems  and  limited  referral  facilities. 

Of  the  three  exceptions,  two  felt  that  they  needed  counselors  with 
more  experience  so  that  they  could  work  with  the  school  staff,  since 
some  of  the  children's  problems  were  being  aggravated  by  exposure  to 
inexperienced  teachers,  and  the  third  would  have  preferred  a  social 
worker . 

Counselors'  Attitude  Toward  the  Guidance  Services 


While  in  theory  all  the  counselors  recognized  the  need  for  guid- 
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ance  for  all  children  to  permit  early  identification  of  incipient 
problems  or  special  talents  requiring  special  attention,  in  practice 
they  worked  with  the  "disturbed  child."  They  perceived  their  func¬ 
tion  as  dealing  with  children  who  represented  an  urgent  problem  to 
the  school  and  the  outside  world.  By  and  large  they  felt  that  they 
were  so  overwhelmed  by  coping  with  just  the  serious  problem  children, 
that  only  an  addition  of  two  or  three  other  guidance  counselors  could 
make  other  guidance  activities  at  all  possible. 

In  effect  the  counselors  agreed  in  their  appraisal  with  the  prin¬ 
cipals.  Both  groups  felt  that  the  service  was  a  much  needed  one  and 
both  felt  that  the  program  did  not  provide  for  enough  of  this  service. 

Observers1  Evaluation  of  Guidance  Services 

In  all  but  two  schools,  the  guidance  counselors'  activities  were 
focused  exclusively  on  solving  the  immediate  problems  of  children  ex¬ 
hibiting  serious  problem  behavior. 

Only  in  one  school  was  the  counselor  involved  in  identifying  chil¬ 
dren's  abilities  and  disabilities  at  an  early  stage.  In  only  one  other 
school  was  the  counselor  actively  involved  in  providing  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  to  the  students. 

Consequently,  in  all  15  schools  entire  areas  of  guidance  were 
neglected.  Large  numbers  of  children  were  receiving  any  guidance,  ex¬ 
cept  in  isolated  instances  where  the  classroom  teacher  took  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  responsibility  of  referring  them.  With  the  exception  of  the 


two  counselors  noted  above,  none  were  providing  vocational,  educational 
developmental  or  preventive  guidance. 

This  situation  appeared  to  be  largely  the  result  of  insufficient 
staffing  of  the  guidance  program  and,  to  some  extent,  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  or  personality  limitations  of  the  counselors.  The  consensus, 
among  the  evaluators,  was  that  good  intentions  and  genuine  interest 
in  and  concern  with  the  children  was  the  only  thing  not  lacking  in 
the  program. 

In  evaluating  the  level  of  the  guidance  counselor's  professional 
competence,  the  observers  noted  the  following: 

1.  In  most  cases,  neither  counseling  theory  nor  technique  seem¬ 
ed  to  be  applied  in  the  school  situation.  Discussing  their  "cases 

counselors  tended  to  be  aware  only  of  the  child's  limitations  or  prob¬ 
lems:  they  were  not  interested  in  the  child's  possible  strengths. 
Counselors  were  not,  on  the  whole,  able  to  perceive  the  manner  in  which 
a  child  viewed  a  situation.  While  all  but  three  had  the  capacity  to 
relate  to  the  children  they  worked  with, the  guidance  relationship  was 
used  more  to  admonish  and  to  encourage  the  child,  than  to  help  him  to 
clarify  his  situation  and  to  participate  in  setting  goals. 

2.  Only  one  counselor  exhibited  familiarity  with  the  community. 

Two  counselors  made  a  practice  of  home  visits.  The  extent  of  con¬ 
tact  with  persons  beyond  the  school  and  of  utilization  of  the  commun¬ 
ity's  resources  varied  sharply  from  case  to  case. 

3.  The  majority  (all  but  six)  of  the  counselors  evidenced  a 
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limited  knowledge  of  personality  dynamics.  It  was  suggested  by 
the  evaluators  that  some  additional  training  in  the  psychology  of  in¬ 
dividual  differences  and  in  group  dynamics  would  enable  the  counselors 
to  work  more  effectively  with  the  rest  of  the  school  staff  as  well  as 
with  other  community  elements. 

The  observers  found  that  the  pressure  under  which  counselors  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  themselves  as  their  work  load  mounted  was  reflected  in 
their  approach  to  problems.  In  a  sense,  they  seemed  to  view  themselves 
as  trying  to  put  out  a  forest  fire  with  a  watering  can.  All  counsel¬ 
ors  (and  all  but  two  principals)  felt  that  more  counselors  and  more 
referral  facilities  were  badly  needed.  The  evaluators  arrived  at  the 
same  conclusion  -  with  the  additional  condition  that  these  counselors 
be  very  well  trained  and  specially  oriented  to  functioning  in  special 
service  (slum)  schools. 

At  present  the  guidance  program  is  of  some  value  to  some  students 
-  but  of  very  limited  value  to  the  majority  of  the  children.  At  its 
present  level  of  operation  it  can  not  achieve  its  stated  goals. 

B.  Junior  Guidance  Classes 

Among  the  schools  visited,  five  had  Junior  Guidance  classes.  The 
total  number  of  Junior  Guidance  classes  observed  in  the  course  of  the 
evaluation  was  eleven.  These  classes  were: 

1.  Four  Closed  Classes  -  Balanced  with  an  equal  number  of  boys 

and  girls,  and  an  equal  number  of  with¬ 
drawn  and  acting  out  children. 


September  admission. 
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2.  Four  Open  Classes  -  All  acting  out  behavior  problems,  all 

boys,  three  admission  dates  a  year. 

3.  Three  Halfway  Classes  -  The  evaluators  observed  a  differ¬ 

ence  between  the  way  in  which  the  two 
schools  who  had  these  classes  described 
them.  A  school  with  one  halfway  class, 
described  it  as  consisting  of  all  act¬ 
ing  out  boys  only;  two  teachers  were 
assigned  to  the  class. 

In  the  second  school  these  classes  were 
described  as  admitting  both  acting  out 
and  withdrawn  boys  who  were  clinically 
diagnosed  as  emotionally  disturbed. 
Pupils  could  enter  and  leave  at  any  time 
of  the  year,  subject  to  the  counselors' 
recommendation. 

With  the  exception  of  the  one  halfway  class  mentioned  above,  three 
teachers  were  assigned  to  each  two  Junior  Guidance  classes  in  addition 
to  the  part  time  services  of  a  guidance  counselor  whose  sole  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  school  was  the  Junior  Guidance  Program. 


Principals '  Attitude  Toward  Junior  Guidance  Program 


All  the  principals  were  fairly  positive  toward  the  Junior  Guidance 
class  program.  Two  were  very  satisfied  with  the  results  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  date  -  the  remaining  three  were  less  enthusiastic,  and  had 
more  reservations  about  it. 

On  the  positive  side  were  the  benefits  to  the  school  and  to  the 
pupil.  All  principals  felt  that  the  Junior  Guidance  classes  helped  t o 
ease  the  situation  in  the  regular  classes  by  removing  some  of  the  most 
difficult,  disruptive  children.  Only  two  reported  that  the  Junior  Guid¬ 
ance  classes  actually  helped  the  children  enrolled  in  them. 
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Negative  reactions  concerned  the  difficulty  of  staffing  these 
classes,  the  resentment  of  the  Junior  Guidance  staff  by  some  regular 
teachers  because  of  the  small  register  and  the  special  attention 
given  to  the  children  enrolled  in  this  program,  and  the  feeling  that 
the  program  was  too  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  school. 

Teachers '  Attitudes  Toward  Junior  Guidance  Program 

All  of  the  teachers  of  Junior  Guidance  classes  felt  that  the  pro¬ 
gram  actually  benefited  the  children  enrolled.  While  it  was  of  some 
benefit  during  the  first  year,  according  to  the  teachers,  the  children 
achieved  greater  growth  in  emotional,  social,  and  academic  spheres  in 
the  second  year  of  the  program. 

Teachers  felt  that  allowing  new  admissions  during  the  term  upset 
the  class  progress  temporarily. 

Only  two  teachers  stated  they  were  considering  leaving  the  pro¬ 
gram.  The  observers  found  a  theraputic  atmosphere  in  the  11  classes 
visited . 

Junior  Guidance  Counselors  Attitude  Toward  the  Program 

All  but  one  of  the  counselors  were  positive  in  their  appraisal 
of  the  program's  benefits  to  the  children.  They  felt  that  youngsters 
in  the  Junior  Guidance  Program  showed  considerable  improvement  in  their 


overall-behavior . 
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Observers  Evaluation  of  Junior  Guidance  Program 

The  observers  found  the  Junior  Guidance  Program  to  be  function¬ 
ing  relatively  well  in  the  eleven  schools  visited.  It  is  provid¬ 
ing  a  badly  needed  service  reasonably  efficiently  and  effectively  in 
the  five  schools  observed. 

Junior  Guidance  counselors  differen  considerably  from  the  general 
school  counselors  surveyed  in  this  study.  While  the  latter  are  marked 
by  a  sense  of  pressure  and  implicit  frustration,  the  Junior  Guidance 
counselors  were  remarkable  for  the  quality  of  and  optimism  they  con¬ 
veyed  to  the  students. 

The  same  observation  applies  to  teachers  of  Junior  Guidance  classes. 
Only  two  teachers  and  one  counselor  were  exceptions  to  this  rule. 

Even  though  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  program  were  among  the  most 
troubled  to  be  found,  the  staff  seemed  to  be  able  to  provide  a  healthy 
environment.  The  administration  was  concerned  that  a  separate  group 
existed  within  the  school.  Yet,  this  small  group  was  able  to  provide 
a  therapeutic  services,  helpful  both  to  staff  and  students. 

The  students'  progress  was  apparent,  since  in  all  but  one  instance 
the  observer  was  able  to  distinguish  Junior  Guidance  classes  in  their 
first  year  of  operation  from  those  in  their  second  year.  Second  year 
classes  showed  a  marked  improvement  over  first  year  classes  in  atten¬ 
tion  span,  interest  in  learning  activities,  peer  relationships  and  re¬ 


sponsiveness  to  the  teacher. 
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There  was  a  considerable  difference  between  "closed  classes" 
and  those  designated  "open"  or  "halfway"  classes.  Closed  classes 
seem  to  reduce  the  anxiety  level  of  the  pupils.  In  closed  classes 
the  children  appeared  to  be  more  tolerant  of  one  another  and  better 
able  to  tolerate  severe  acting  out  (see  page  6)  in  one  member  with¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  group  responding  in  kind.  In  the  acting  out 
groups,  it  appeared  that  one  member  who  was  having  a  difficult  day 
could  trigger  the  entire  group.  Also,  closed  classes  appear  to  per¬ 
mit  more  effective  functioning  of  the  teacher.  These  classes  seem 
to  exert  less  pressure  on  the  teacher  and  to  provide  more  security 
and  satisfaction  for  the  children. 

Almost  all  the  teachers  observed  were  competent  and  well  suited 
to  their  assignment.  Teachers  rated  most  effective  were  those  with 
many  years  of  teaching  experience  who  were  able  to  tolerate  moody, 
disruptive  behavior,  set  some  kinds  of  consistent  limits,  empathize 
with  the  children  and  provide  a  variety  of  creative  learning  activities. 

In  conclusion,  evaluators  felt  that  the  Junior  Guidance  Programs 
were  effective  in  providing  for  the  growth  of  troubled  children.  The 
observers  found  no  classes  under  custodial  care.  The  closed  class 
appeared  to  be  more  therapeutic  for  the  children  and  less  demanding 
on  the  teachers,  although  all  Junior  Guidance  classes  demand  much  more 
than  an  average  class.  The  evaluators  advise  that  Junior  Guidance 
classes  be  staffed  by  teachers  who  are  exoerienced  and  acquainted  with 
the  problems  of  children  enrolled  in  the  program. 
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Chapter  V 

EVALUATION  OF  CITIZENSHIP  CLASSES 

This  chapter  presents  an  evaluation  of  the  citizenship  education 
classes  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  Improved  Services  Program. 
The  data  was  gathered  from  observation  and  personal  interviews  with 
assistant  principals  and  teachers  of  citizenship  classes. 

Citizenship  classes  were  studied  in  five  schools. 

The  citizenship  classes  had  a  variety  of  purposes.  Since  there 
were  no  directives  from  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Education  or  from 
the  district  superintendents'  office  providing  clear  and  specific 
guidelines  for  the  formation  of  these  classes,  the  individual  prin¬ 
cipals  had  the  option  to  use  the  added  position  as  they  preferred. 

The  evaluators  found  three  concepts  of  the  citizenship  classes: 

1.  The  citizenship  class  was  created  in  order  to  remove  the 
disruptive  child  from  the  normal  classroom. 

2.  The  class  was  created  to  alleviate  reading  disability  through 
special  programming. 

3.  The  class  was  created  to  motivate  those  pupils  who  would  drop 
out  from  school  not  to  do  so. 

Theoretically  it  might  be  argued  that  for  the  principal  to  have 
the  leeway  to  determine  how  to  utilize  an  assigned  position  is  of  ben¬ 
efit  to  the  school,  since  he  can  tailor  it  to  suit  his  most  pressing 
need.  In  practice,  however,  while  most  of  the  principals  would  have 


liked  to  set  up  classes  for  the  disruptive,  behavior  problem  child; 
the  majority  encountered  staffing  difficulties  and  the  position  re¬ 
mained  unfilled.  Citizenship  classes  organized  to  remedy  reading  dif¬ 
ficulties  also  were  difficult  to  staff. 

The  following  observations  were  made  of  each  type  of  citizenship 
class : 

1.  Removing  the  Disruptive  Child  from  Regular  Classroom 

One  class  organized  for  this  purpose  was  observed  and  it  was  ex¬ 
ceptionally  effective.  The  teacher  in  the  class  was  the  prototype  of 
the  kind  of  person  necessary  to  teach  problem  children.  The  children 
designated  for  this  class  suffered  from  extreme  personal  and  social 
problems.  Other  classes  appeared  to  be  depositing  places  for  children 
not  seriously  disturbed,  but  possibly  disturbing  to  a  teacher.  The 
evaluator  noted  in  another  instance  that  the  term  "distruptive"  was 
used  in  a  liberal  way,  and  that  the  child  in  question  could  easily 
have  been  placed  in  a  typical  classroom.  (This  impression  is  based 
on  the  visitor's  observation  of  a  conference  at  which  placement  of  a 
child  in  a  yet  non-existent  citizenship  class  was  considered). 

Thus  it  was  observed  that  the  term  "disruptive  child"  was  var¬ 
iously  and  liberally  interpreted.  The  evaluators  suggested  that  the 
teacher  of  such  children  should  possess  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  He  must  be  a  person  who  has  an  exceptional  sensitivity  to 

the  mood  of  highly  volatile  children. 

2.  He  must  be  adept  at  individual  instruction  for  children  who 
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have  a  highly  disparate  range  of  achievement  and  performance. 

3.  He  must  be  able  to  cope  with  hostility. 

4.  He  must  be  able  to  overcome,  through  his  presence  and 
manner,  antagonisms  and  hostilities  beyond  what  could  be  normal¬ 
ly  expected  of  a  population  even  in  a  highly  disadvantaged  area. 
Such  teachers  are  indeed  rare  but  were  found  in  some  schools. 
Teachers  such  as  these  could  have  been  equally  effective  with 

a  more  typical  classroom  group.  In  any  case  their  performance 
was  heroic. 

2.  Alleviation  of  Reading  Disability 

Two  patterns  of  programming  for  the  alleviation  of  reading  dis¬ 
ability  were  observed: 

1.  One  grade  level  was  focused  on,  and  special  help  in  small 
groups  was  given  to  children  who  were  for  some  reason  not  up  to 
grade  level. 

2.  Reading  help  was  given  across  the  board  to  all  children  who 
needed  it.  Sometimes  the  teacher  traveled  from  group  to  group; 
sometimes  the  group  traveled  to  the  teacher.  In  the  latter 
category  one  group  was  observed  in  progress .  The  principal  was 
having  staffing  difficulties  and  used  a  per  diem  substitute  to 
work  with  this  group.  The  substitute  observed  was  patient  but 
ineffectual.  In  several  other  instances,  groups  could  not  be 
formed  because  no  one  sufficiently  competent  to  staff  the  class¬ 
es  could  be  found.  Obviously  these  functional  details  of  the 
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program  must  be  worked  out  before  it  can  become  truly  effective. 

3 .  To  Motivate  Potential  Drop  Outs  to  Remain  in  School 
In  this  approach,  children  were  designated  and  identified  as 
potential  drop  outs.  The  theory  was  that  the  school  holding  power 
would  be  increased  if  attention  were  given  to  these  children  through 
extra-curricular  duties  and  special  assignments.  Also,  it  was  felt 
desirable  to  inculcate  the  citizenship  class  with  the  special  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  citizenship. 

Only  one  such  class  was  observed  in  operation. 

An  overall  evaluation  of  the  Citizenship  Education  Class  Program 
is  difficult  in  the  absence  of  any  cohesive,  standardized  program. 

That  it  may  be  a  useful  device  for  principals  to  obtain  a  special  kind 
of  class  particularly  needed  in  their  schools  is  of  considerable  value 
However,  some  general  ground  rules  should  be  established,  so  that  chil 
dren  with  severe  emotional  pathologies  are  not  placed  together  with 
hyperactive,  high-spirited  children  who  are  otherwise  normal.  Some 
basic  guidelines  should  also  be  established  for  classes  aimed  at  re¬ 
taining  the  potential  drop  out.  At  present  the  program  seems  to  be 
of  uneven  value  in  the  various  schools. 
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Chapter  VI 

EVALUATION  OF  ART  AND  MUSIC  PROGRAMS 

The  data  in  this  chapter  are  based  on:  (l)  interviews  with  prin¬ 
cipals,  (2)  interviews  with  art  teachers,  (3)  classroom  observations, 
(4)  music  teachers'  questionnaire. 

In  all,  76  schools  participated  in  the  art  program.  Seventy- 
eight  schools  participated  in  the  music  program. 

Art  and  music  evaluators  visited  25  schools.  Five  of  these  schools 
were  in  Manhattan,  nine  in  the  Bronx  and  eleven  in  Brooklyn. 

Pupil  Population 

The  student  population  in  the  25  schools  visited  were  about  90 
per  cent  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican.  English  was  a  second  language  for 
many  children.  Many  of  the  Negro  children  raised  in  the  South.  Many 
of  the  newly  arrived  Puerto  Rican  children  had  had  limited  formal 
schooling . 

There  were  35 >769  pupils  enrolled  in  the  25  schools  visited  by 
the  art  and  music  consultants.  The  ESEA  Title  I  art  program  serviced 
approximately  8,500  (24  per  cent)  pupils  in  17  schools.  The  ESEA 
Title  I  music  program  serviced  approximately  9>500  (27  per  cent)  pupils 
in  17  schools. 

Assignment  of  Music  and  Art  Teaching  Staff 


All  25  schools  were  allotted  at  least  one  position  in  art  and 
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and  music.  Nine  art  positions  and  nine  music  positions  were  utilized 
as  "cluster  teachers"  in  other  subject  areas. 

Principals  were  responsible  for  selecting  qualified  teachers. 

As  a  rule  they  did  not  feel  qualified  to  evaluate  the  competencies  of 
art  and  music  specialists,  but  they  did. indicate  that  possession  of 
common  branches  license  was  not  adequate  certification  for  these 
specialty  positions.  They  selected  the  art  and  music  teachers  from 
those  who  expressed  interest  or  aptitude  in  these  fields. 

The  Board  of  Education  shift  from  O.T.P.  positions  to  "cluster" 
teaching  positions  further  complicated  selection  and  assignment  of 
teaching  staff.  This  administrative  shift  required  experienced  spe¬ 
cialty  teachers  to  return  to  classroom  teaching.  As  a  result,  some 
teachers  left  the  program.  Cluster  teachers  were  inexperienced  and 
unqualified  (according  to  licensing  criteria)  to  serve  as  art  and 
music  specialists  in  many  cases.  In  addition,  they  were  also  used 
for  classroom  coverage  during  the  regular  teacher  preparation  periods. 
As  a  result,  they  were  unable  to  maintain  ongoing  special  art  and 
music  classroom  programs.  Some  classrooms  had  to  be  used  as  offices 
for  the  large  influx  of  cluster  teachers. 

Interviews  with  principals  and  teachers  revealed  that  large  seg¬ 
ments  of  both  groups  were  not  aware  of  the  "improved  Educational  Ser¬ 
vices"  in  Selected  Special  Services  Schools  program  -  and  of  their  own 
school's  participation  in  it. 

Most  teachers  seemed  uninformed  about  the  nature  of  the  Title  I 
program,  as  well  as  being  unaware  that  they  were  filling  a  position 
provided  under  this  program. 
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A.  Art  Program 

Seventeen  of  the  25  schools  visited  conducted  art  programs  funded 
by  Title  I,  seven  schools  conducted  no  art  programs  and  one  school 
conducted  an  art  program  which  was  not  federally  funded. 

Physical  Facilities 

Of  the  17  schools  conducting  the  art  programs,  seven  had  special 
art  rooms.  The  absence  of  art  rooms  in  the  other  ten  schools  created 
serious  problems  for  the  teachers  who  had  to  transport  supplies  and 
equipment  to  each  classroom.  Additional  difficulties  arose  because 
of  lack  of  adequate  storage  space.  Cluster  teachers  had  to  use  a 
"cluster  classroom"  or  office  to  store  supplies  in  those  schools  which 
had  no  art  rooms. 

Materials  and  Supplies 

Principals  reported  that  they  received  no  extra  funds  allotted 
for  supplies  under  the  terms  of  the  Title  I  grant  application.  As  a 
result  where  art  supplies  were  requisitioned  by  the  classroom  teachers 
from  the  general  school  fund,  or  teachers  used  their  personal,  funds 
to  buy  necessary  supplies. 

Qualifications  of  Teaching  Staff 

Of  the  17  teachers  interviewed,  two  had  degrees  or  licenses  in 
art.  The  other  15  had  training  through  attendance  at  art  workshops, 
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courses  in  elementary  school  art  or  art  courses  at  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art. 

Twelve  teachers  had  a  B.A.  in  education,  four  had  an  M.A.  or 
M.S.  in  education  and  one  had  a  B.A.  in  art  education. 

Thirteen  had  common  branch  licenses,  one  had  a  junior  high 
school  art  license  and  three  were  substitutes. 

Principals  reported  that  the  Board  of  Education  failed  to  pro¬ 
vide  supervision  of  cluster  teachers  who  were  expected  to  fulfill 
the  functions  of  art  specialists.  Art  teachers  reported  only  sporadic 
visits  from  supervisors.  Teachers  expressed  interest  in  receiving  sys¬ 
tematic  supervision,  in  attending  art  workshops  and  in  receiving  more 
practical  suggestions  from  the  Elementary  School  Art  Syllabus. 


Table  8 


TEACHING  EXPERIENCE  IN  ART 


Number  of  teachers 


Number  of  years  teaching  art 


7 


1 

2 


2 


1 


2 


5 


2 


1 


3 


Quality  of  Art  Instruction 


Despite  limited  art  teaching  experience,  the  observers  rated  the 
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quality  of  the  instruction  they  observed  as  good.  Eleven  of  17  art 
teachers  observed  conducted  varied  art  programs ;  these  were  rated  from 
very  good  to  excellent.  Three  programs  were  rated  average,  three  be¬ 
low  average  to  poor.  These  ratingscan  be  considered  unusual  consider¬ 
ing  the  lack  of  art  teaching  experience,  physical  limitations  and  sup¬ 
ply  shortages  reported. 

Difficulties  of  carrying  supplies  and  equipment  through  schools 
which  had  no  art  rooms  led  to  restriction  of  art  activities  to  crayons, 
pastels,  charcoalq  and  chalk. 

Art  teaching  methods  were  rated  excellent  for  eight  teachers, 
above  average  for  four,  average  for  one,  below  average  for  two  and  poor 
for  one.  The  high  ratings  were  due  to  good  teacher  rapport  with  the 
children.  Children  often  expressed  enthusiasm  for  art  program  by 
spontaneous  clapping  when  the  art  teacher  entered  the  classroom. 

B.  Music  Program 

Seventeen  of  the  25  schools  visited  conducted  music  programs  funded 
by  Title  I,  six  schools  conducted  no  music  programs  and  two  schools 
conducted  music  programs  which  were  not  federally  funded. 

Physical  Facilities 

Of  the  seventeen  schools  with  music  programs,  eight  had  special 
music  rooms  and  nine  had  none.  This  restricted  the  range  of  possible 
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activities.  In  some  classrooms  lack  of  space  limited  activities  such 
as  movement  to  music  or  grouping  of  instrumental  ensembles.  In  some 
schools  the  auditorium  was  used  for  glee  club  or  instrumental  ensemble 
rehearsals . 

Equipment  and  Supplies 

Each  school  visited  had  an  adequate  phonograph.  Pianos  were 
available  in  all  but  one  of  the  special  music  rooms.  However,  several 
of  these  pianos  needed  tuning  and  repair.  Cluster  teachers  not  assign¬ 
ed  a  music  room  had  to  travel  to  classrooms  and  did  not  have  access 
to  pianos . 

Teachers  complained  of  excessive  delay  between  requisition  and 
receipt  of  necessary  music  equipment.  The  supplies  of  rhythm  instru¬ 
ments  and  song  flutes  were  inadequate. 

Qualifications  of  Teaching  Staff 

Two  music  teachers  had  music  licenses;  several  teachers  with  common 
branches  licenses  had  special  music  training. 

Most  of  the  music  teachers  had  been  music  specialists  under  the 
former  O.T.P.  specialist  program.  The  majority  had  three  or  more 
years'  music  teaching  experience.  Four  had  two  years'  experience,  two 
had  one  year  and  one  was  in  her  first  year  of  teaching. 

Teachers  complained  of  insufficient  and  inconsistent  supervision. 
They  requested  special  workshops  on  teaching  music  to  disadvantaged 


children. 
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Table  9 


Teaching  Experience  In  Music 


Number  of  Teachers 


Number  of  Years  Teaching  Music 


1 


1 

2 


2 


1 


4 


2 


10 


3+ 


Quality  of  Music  Instruction  and  Curriculum 

Teachers  in  the  music  program  attempted  to  develop  positive  at¬ 
titudes  in  the  pupils  towards  the  kind  of  music  that  they  would  not 
ordinarily  be  exposed  to. 

The  most  frequently  observed  activities  were  singing  and  playing 
of  instruments.  Singing  activities  ranged  from  recreational  singing 
to  part  singing  in  glee  clubs.  The  focus  was  on  learning  the  notes 
of  the  sc-  . orrectly.  Techniques  for  developing  vocal  skills  were 
not  observed. 

Instrumental  programs  were  highly  developed,  although  they  were 
usually  restricted  to  a  select  group  of  students.  Song-flute  programs 
were  restricted  to  a  few  special  classes.  Rhythm  instruments  were  used 
only  occasionally  because  of  the  shortage  of  instruments  and  the  lack 
of  space  for  accompanying  movement.  Instruction  was  therefore  limited 


to  focus  on  melodies. 
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Instrumental  programs  for  band  and  orchestra  were  observed  in 
two  schools.  Another  school  was  in  the  process  of  initiating  such  a 
program. 

In  several  schools  successful  improvisation  and  creative  composi¬ 
tion  were  observed.  Music  appreciation  or  listening  activities  were 
conducted  in  almost  all  schools.  The  songs,  musical  compositions, 
and  biographical  material  utilized  were  considered  adequate. 

Music  reading  instruction  was  observed  in  very  few  classes.  Where 
it  was  included  in  the  program  it  was  taught  by  rote.  For  example, 
the  children  were  taught  to  recognize  a  note, were  not  asked  to  play 
or  sing  it.  In  the  schools  in  which  music  reading  programs  were  most 
advanced,  instrumental  activities  were  included  in  the  program.  A  few 
classes  made  field  trips  to  special  musical  events,  with  their  regular 
teacher  rather  than  their  music  teacher.  In  most  schools  field  trips 
were  impossible  because  the  music  specialist  was  used  for  coverage  of 
teacher  preparatory  periods. 

Attitudes  Toward  the  Music  Program 

Fifteen  of  the  17  music  teachers  completed  the  teachers'  question¬ 
naire.  All  were  unaware  of  the  fact  that  their  positions  were  federal¬ 
ly  funded  or  that  they  were  participating  in  an  Improved  Services  pro¬ 
gram. 

Teachers  and  principals  agreed  that  the  music  program  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  important  experience  for  disadvantaged  children,  particularly 
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those  who  experienced  failure  in  the  more  academic  areas.  They  felt 
that  successful  participation  in  the  music  program  helped  to  motivate 
many  children  to  develop  interest  in  other  school  activities.  The 
instrumental  program  was  more  effective  than  the  listening  program. 

Problems  centered  around  the  lack  of  continuity  since  many  classes 
met  only  once  a  week.  Shortage  of  adequately  trained  teachers  limited 
the  instruction  to  only  small  groups  of  talented  children,  or  to  am¬ 
bitious  but  unrealistic  efforts  to  reach  excessively  large  numbers  of 
children.  Some  teachers  attempted  to  teach  more  than  600  students; 
such  programs  were  weak. 

Evaluators'  Comments  on  Art  and  Music  Programs 

In  the  opinion  of  the  evaluators  art  and  music  education  programs 
offered  unique  opportunities  for  success  and  improvement  of  overall 
school  attitudes  for  disadvantaged  children. 

They  recommended  that  these  programs  be  made  available  to  all  stu¬ 
dents  in  disadvantaged  areas,  but  that  the  reading  prerequisite  for 
eligibility  to  participate  in  special  art  and  music  classes  should  be 
dropped . 

In  many  of  the  schools  where  cluster  teachers  were  used  to  teach 
art  and  music,  no  separate  art  and  music  classrooms  were  provided. 
Teachers  had  to  travel  to  the  classrooms  carrying  supplies  and/or  in¬ 
struments.  Also  classes  were  only  seen  once  a  week  ana  the  programs 
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were  disjointed.  Here  the  evaluators  recommended  that  special  rooms 
for  art  and  music  instruction  should  be  provided,  insure  regular  class 
meetings  under  physical  conditions  of  maximum  structure,  organization 
and  stability. 

To  effectively  carry  out  art  and  music  programs  it  would  appear 
that  a  modified  departmentalized  structure,  is  advisable  for  the  upper 
elementary  grades  (4-6).  Of  the  25  principals  interviewed,  22  favored 
the  establishment  of  such  a  structure.  One  principal  declined  to  ex¬ 
press  an  opinion.  Only  two  principals  opposed  such  a  change,  feeling 
that  too  many  teachers  disrupted  the  necessary  continuity  required  in 
elementary  level  teaching. 

The  evaluators  recommend  that  modified  departmentalized  structure 
would  provide  opportunity  for  regular  art  and  music  instruction  in  the 
school  schedule  for  all  disadvantaged  children. 
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Chapter  VII 

ANALYSIS  OF  READING  ACHIEVEMENT 

One  goal  of  the  evaluation  was  to  measure  some  changes  in  the 
pupils '  academic  achievement  levels  in  order  to  determine  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  Improved  Services  Program  in  that  area.  Nine  schools  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  Improved  Services  Program  were  selected  at  random 
and  the  Metropolitan  Achievement  Test  Reading  scores  of  their  students 
of  October  1966  were  compared  to  those  of  April  1967.  Complete  data 
was  available  for  only  the  second,  fourth  and  fifth  grades  at  the  time 
this  report  was  prepared  -  the  results  of  this  analysis  are  presented 
in  Table  10. 

The  schools  studied  have  a  very  high  student  mobility  rate.  Of 
the  4,249  children  who  took  the  test  in  October  1966,  only  2,930  were 
still  enrolled  in  the  same  school  during  the  April  1967  test.  This 
represents  a  loss  of  31  per  cent  of  the  original  test  group. 

Since  what  was  desired  was  a  comparison  between  the  children’s  read¬ 
ing  achievement  before  and  after  the  initiation  of  the  modified  Improved 
Services  Program  (i.e.,  cluster  program)  the  scores  of  the  children 
who  remained  in  the  schools  out  of  the  original  total  sample,  were 
analyzed  separately;  for  further  comparison,  group  means  all  students 
tested  on  both  dates  are  also  presented.  The  expected  increment  in 
achievement  scores  over  a  six  month  (October  to  April)  period  was  .60. 

The  test  group  means  in  reading  comprehension  reflect  a  greater  gain 
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than  expected  for  the  second  and  fifth  grades,  and  slightly  below  the 
expected  for  the  fourth  grade. 

Gains  in  word  knowledge  test  scores  were  greater  than  expected 
(.60)  in  the  case  of  all  three  grades,  though  only  minimally  so  in  the 
fourth  grade  (see  Table  11). 

While  reading  comprehension  and  vocabulary  achievement  scores 
were  better  than  average  over  the  six  month  period  measured,  as  a 
group  the  students  performed  about  eight  months  below  grade  level. 

There  were  no  statistically  significant  differences  between  the 
means  scored  by  the  "persistent"  group  (those  students  who  had  been 
tested  in  October  1966  and  were  still  there  for  the  April  1967  test) 
and  for  the  remainder  of  the  total  grade  population  (those  students 
who  came  into  this  program  after  October  1966). 

There  were,  however,  some  differences  between  the  individual 
schools.  For  example,  in  the  reading  comprehension  post-test,  school 
G's  second  grade  achieved  a  mean  scored  of  2.06  -  at  .63  gain  over 
the  October  -  April  period.  School  C's  second  grade  achieved  a  mean 
score  of  3*04  -  a  mean  gain  of  1.43  over  this  same  time  period  (see 
Table  12).  School  C  was  the  only  second  grade  school  whose  mean 
scores  in  reading  comprehension  was  above  the  New  York  City  norms. 

Comparably,  the  mean  score  for  the  fifth  grade  of  school  F  was 
6.44  -  a. gain  during  the  six  month  period  was  1.93*  In  school  A, 
the  fifth  grade's  mean  score  was  only  4.19  -  a.  gain  of  .48  (see 
Table  l4). 
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These  findings  suggest  that  this  program  of  remediation  is  viable 
and  that  strides  in  the  area  of  remediation  can  be  made.  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  comparative  study  of  the  particular  conditions,  programs,  staffs, 
populations,  etc.,  in  the  most  and  least  successful  (in  terms  of  gains 
in  achievement  scores)  schools  population  point  to  ways  of  maximizing 
remedial  programs. 

Tables  12,  13,  and  l4  show  the  mean  scores,  by  grade,  for  the 
nine  schools  studied.  The  gains  in  achievement  levels  appear  to  be 
greatest  in  the  second  grade.  Children  from  all  second  grade  classes 
in  the  nine  schools  scored  a  mean  increment  of  .93  in  word  knowledge 
and  .85  in  reading  comprehension.  This  compares  favorably  with  the 
.60  expected  increment  for  the  six  month  period.  In  addition  the 
second  grade  was  least  below  the  grade  New  York  City  norm  -  about  two 
months  under  the  New  York  City  norm. 

Not  only  did  schools  differ  from  each  other,  but  even  the  smaller 
units  -  that  is,  classes  -  differed  dramatically  in  reading  comprehen¬ 
sion  achievement  level.  Out  of  48  fifth  grade  classes,  five  scored 
above  grade  level.  In  the  fourth  grade,  five  out  of  a  total  of  57 
classes  were  above  grade  level.  Finally,  out  of  68  second  grade 
classes,  15  had  mean  scores  above  grade  level. 


i 
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table  10 

METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  -  READING  COMPREHENSION 
GROUP  MEAN  SCORES 


PERSISTENT  TEST 

GROUP 

Grade 

Number  of 
Students 

Pre-Test 
Oct.  1966 

Post-Test 

April  1967 

Mean 

Difference 

5th 

894 

3.98 

4.69 

.71 

4th 

980 

3.04 

3.58 

.54 

2nd 

1,056 

1.62 

2.47 

.85 

TOTAL  TEST  GROUP 


5th 

1,258 

3.98 

4.82 

.84 

4th 

1,418 

3.02 

3.58 

.56 

2nd 

1,573 

1.62 

2.44 

.82 
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table  ii 

METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  -  WORD  KNOWLEDGE 
GROUP  MEAN  SCORES 


PERSISTENT  TEST  GROUP 


Number  of 

Pre-Test 

Post-Test 

Mean 

Grade 

Students 

Oct.  1966 

April  1967 

Difference 

5th 

894 

4.05 

4.82 

00 

• 

4th 

980 

2.96 

3.61 

.66 

2nd 

1,056 

1.53 

2.47 

.93 

TOTAL  TEST  GROUP 

5th 

1,258 

4.00 

4.79 

.80 

4th 

1,418 

2.95 

3.58 

.63 

2nd 

1,573 

1.94 

2.44 

.50 
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table  12 


METROPOLITAN 

ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  -  READING 

GROUP  MEAN  SCORES 

SECOND  GRADE 

COMPREHENSION 

Pre-Test 

Post-Test 

Mean 

School 

Oct.  1966 

April  1967 

Difference 

A 

1.65 

2.28 

.63 

B 

1.72 

2.32 

.60 

C 

1.61 

3.04* 

1.43 

D 

1.49 

2.46 

.97 

E 

1.68 

2.54 

.86 

F 

1.58 

2.32 

.74 

G 

1.43 

2.06 

.63 

H 

1.83 

2.64 

.81 

I 

1.61 

2.30 

.69 

*Above  New  York  City  Norm 
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table  13 


METROPOLITAN 

ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  -  READING 

GROUP  MEAN  SCORES 

FOURTH  GRADE 

COMPREHENSION 

School 

Pre-Test 
Oct.  1966 

Post-Test 
April  1967 

Mean 

Difference 

A 

3.06 

3.57 

.51 

B 

3.00 

3.29 

.29 

C 

2.53 

3.32 

.79 

D 

3.14 

3.70 

.56 

E 

2.94 

3.48 

.54 

F 

3.30 

4.12 

.82 

G 

2.99 

3.39 

.40 

H 

3.29 

3.76 

.47 

1 

2.89 

3.57 

.68 

L 
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TABLE  14 


METROPOLITAN 

ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  -  READING 

GROUP  MEAN  SCORES 

FIFTH  GRADE 

COMPREHENSION 

Pre-Test 

Post-Test 

Mean 

School 

Oct.  1966 

April  1967 

Difference 

A 

3.71 

4.19 

.48 

B 

3.64 

4.35 

.71 

C 

3.51 

4.22 

.71 

D 

5.49 

5.98* 

.49 

E 

3.52 

4.26 

.74 

F 

4.51 

6.44* 

1.93 

G 

3.71 

4.58 

r^ 

00 

• 

H 

4.02 

4.83 

• 

00 

h-* 

I 

3.75 

4.55 

.80 

*Above  New  York  City  Norm 
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TABLE  15 

METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  -  WORD  KNOWLEDGE 
GROUP  MEAN  SCORES 


SECOND  GRADE 


School 

Pre-Test 

Oct.  1966 

Post-Test 

April  1967 

Mean 

Difference 

A 

1.57 

2.20 

.63 

B 

1.65 

2.27 

.62 

C 

1.44 

3.56* 

2.12 

D 

1.47 

2.42 

.95 

E 

1.54 

2.48 

.94 

F 

1.54 

2.34 

.80 

G 

1.33 

1.93 

.60 

H 

1.87 

2.50 

.63 

I 

1.45 

2.23 

.78 

*  Above  New  York  City  Norm 
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table  16 

METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  -  WORD  KNOWLEDGE 
GROUP  MEAN  SCORES 


FOURTH  GRADE 


School 

Pre-Test 

Oct.  1966 

Post-Test 

April  1967 

Mean 

Difference 

A 

3.05 

3.62 

.57 

B 

2.76 

3.12 

.36 

C 

2.52 

3.51 

.99 

D 

3.06 

3.67 

.61 

E 

2.72 

3.73 

1.01 

F 

3.33 

3.92 

.59 

G 

2.77 

3.28 

.51 

H 

3.59 

3.89 

.30 

I 

2.77 

3.52 

.75 
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table  17 

METROPOLITAN  ACHIEVEMENT  TEST  -  WORD  KNOWLEDGE 
GROUP  MEAN  SCORES 


FIFTH  GRADE 


School 

Pre-Test 

Oct.  1966 

Post-Test 

April  1967 

Mean 

Difference 

A 

3.81 

4.23 

.42 

B 

3.58 

4.33 

.75 

C 

3.37 

4.21 

.84 

D 

5.48 

6.26  * 

.78 

E 

3.46 

4.16 

.70 

F 

4.61 

5.54 

.93 

G 

3.82 

4.03 

.21 

H 

4.12 

5.29 

1.17 

I 

3.75 

4.53 

.78 

*Above  New  York  City  Norm 
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Chapter  VIII 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Improved  Services  project,  as  initially  proposed,  was  intended 
to  provide  supplementary  personnel,  supported  by  adequate  supplies  and 
equipment,  to  selected  elementary  and  junior  high  schools  in  order  to 
upgrade  the  quality  of  education  in  disadvantaged  areas.  These  schools, 
designated  Special  Service  schools,  were  characterized  by  high  pupil 
and  teacher  mobility,  high  percentage  of  non-English  speaking  pupils, 
low  achievement  in  academic  skills,  poor  reading,  and  poor  pupil  dis¬ 
cipline.  The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  the  extra  personnel  by  means  of  observations,  inter¬ 
views,  and  an  analysis  of  the  performance  of  the  pupils  on  standardized 
tests . 

In  1965-66  the  Improved  Educational  Services  program  was  imple¬ 
mented  by  Other  Teaching  Personnel  (OTPs),  experienced  teachers  who 
specialized  in  one  subject  area. 

In  1966-67  the  Board  of  Education  changed  this  plan  and  substitu¬ 
ted  cluster  teachers  for  the  OTP  positions.  Cluster  positions  were 
to  be  filled  by  "the  least  experienced"  teachers  on  staff  (excluding 
only  those  with  less  than  a  year's  teaching  experience).  Where  art, 
music,  and  other  specialty  cluster  positions  were  concerned  more 
experienced  teachers  were  to  be  used. 

In  all,  the  program- funded  positions  which  were  evaluated  were 
cluster  teachers,  general  and  Junior  Guidance  counselors,  Junior  Guid¬ 
ance  classroom  teachers,  and  Citizenship  Education  classroom  teachers. 
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A.  Cluster  Program 

1.  The  shift  from  O.T.P.'s  to  cluster  teachers  diminished  the 
quality  of  the  program.  Cluster  teachers  were  generally  inexperienced 
and  were  largely  regarded  as  fill-in  for  regular  classroom  teachers. 

In  most  cases  they  were  not  so  much  "additional"  personnel  as  they  were 
sustaining  personnel  -  i.e.,  used  to  provide  classroom  teachers  with 
free  preparation  periods,  to  fill-in  at  lunch  times,  as  per  diem  sub¬ 
stitutes  in  case  of  emergency,  etc. 

2.  Principals,  cluster  teachers  and  evaluators  all  stressed  that 
special  training  and/or  ongoing  supervision  were  needed  for  cluster 
teachers  to  make  the  program  effective. 

3.  Many  principals  were  not  even  aware  that  their  cluster  teach¬ 
ers  were  funded  by  this  Title  I  program.  Since  the  evaluators  felt 
that  the  school  principal  is  the  crucial  person  in  implementing  this 
program;  it  is  strongly  suggested  that  in  the  future  principals  should 
be  informed  of  and  involved  in  the  planning  of  this  or  other  educational 
programs  to  insure  their  efficient  functioning  and  success. 

B.  Reading  Achievement 

Despite  its  shortcomings,  the  program  does  seem  to  have  had  a 
positive  effect  on  the  children's  reading  ability. 

Mean  gains  in  reading  comprehension  (as  measured  by  the  Metropol¬ 
itan  Achievement  Test)  were  above  average  for  the  six  month  period 
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tested  in  the  second  and  fifth  grades,  and  just  slightly  below  aver¬ 
age  for  the  fourth  grade.  To  illustrate,  the  expected  score  incre¬ 
ment  in  a  six  month  period  is  .60.  The  mean  increment  of  the  second 
grade  was  .82,  that  of  the  fifth,  .84,  and  that  of  the  fourth  grade, 
.56.  While  encouraging,  these  findings  still  leave  a  large  gap  in 
academic  achievement  to  be  cloased  for  these  pupils,  since  all  three 
grades  are  below  the  New  York  City  norms  for  reading  comprehension 
at  each  grade  level.  This  gap  between  the  New  York  City  grade  norm 
and  the  achieved  scores  appears  to  get  progressively  greater  in  high¬ 
er  grades. 

C.  Guidance  and  Junior  Guidance  Services 

1.  The  Guidance  services  provided  are  of  some  value,  in  isolated 
instances  of  great  value  to  a  few  particularly  troubled  children,  but 
if  they  are  to  benefit  all  the  children  for  whom  they  were  intended, 
the  services  must  be  expanded:  (a)  in  terms  of  additional  guidance 
personnel,  (b)  in  terms  of  wider  areas  of  guidance  being  covered  (pre¬ 
ventive,  developmental,  vocational).  As  constituted  now,  the  program 
is  focused  exclusively  on  emergency  cases,  and  does  not  even  service 
those  adequately. 

2.  The  Junior  Guidance  program  is  filling  a  very  important  and 
urgent  need.  It  is  still  far  from  achieving  its  ideal  functions  and 
goals,  but  is  already  contributing  valuable  emotional,  social,  and 
academic  support  to  disturbed,  socially  and/or  emotionally  maladjusted 
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children.  In  the  process  it  is  aiding  the  schools  to  function  more 
effectively  by  oroviding  placement  for  students  not  placeable  in  re¬ 
gular  classrooms.  The  program  needs  to  be  expanded  and  strengthened 
to:  (a)  provide  more  psychological  and  guidance  services  to  assist 

teachers,  (b)  reinforce  teacher  interest  and  morale  by  some  form  of 
additional  reward  or  recognition,  (c)  provide  teachers  equipped  with 
techniques  and  skills  best  suited  to  the  teaching  of  disturbed  children. 

Music  and  Art 

The  program  of  music  and  art  instruction  is  valuable  to  those 
children  whom  it  is  reaching  -  but  it  is  reaching  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  total  school  population.  Only  about  one-fourth  of  the  children 
in  the  schools  surveyed  were  enrolled  in  a  music  and/or  art  class. 

Also,  the  reading  prerequisite  determining  eligibility  for  enrollment 
in  special  art  or  music  classes  should  be  eliminated,  since  these  pro¬ 
grams  offer  a  unique  opportunity  for  success  to  children  accustomed 
mostly  to  failure  in  academic  areas. 


Appendix  B  -  INSTRUMENTS 


IMPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  IN  SELECTED  SPECIAL  SERVICE 
ELEMENTARY  AND  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOLS 


List  of  Instruments 

Principals'  Questionnaire  B1 

Reading  Checklist  B7 

Evaluation  Project  Teacher  Interview  B9 

Music  Questionnaire  B15 


Summary  Scales 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 


PRINCIPALS  *  QUESTIONNAIRE 
IMPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 


GENEPAL  INFORMATION 


A.  School _ _ _ 

B.  Borough  _ _ 

C.  Grades:  From  _  To  _ _ 

D.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Act, 
Title  I,  your  school  was  granted  additional  staff  during 
the  current  school  year  in  order  to  help  enrich  the  edu¬ 
cational  program  at  your  school.  Will  you  please  indicate 
below  the  position(s)  granted,  their  number,  whether  these 
were  made  available  to  you  or  how  redistributed. 

Number  Number 

Assigned  Received 

1.  Administration: 

a.  School  Secretary  _  _ 

b.  Assistant  to  Principal  _  _ 

c.  N.  E.  Coordinator  _  _ 

d.  Guidance  Counselor  _  _ 

e.  Department  Chairman: 

Subject  _  _  _ 

f.  Demonstration  Teachers: 

Subject  _  _  _ 


g.  Special  Guidance 
Counselors 


2.  Teachers: 

a.  Auxiliary 

b.  Citizenship  Class 

c.  Library 

d.  Junior  Guidance 

e.  Corrective  Reading 

f.  Health  Education 

g.  Art 

h.  Music 

i.  Science 

j .  Remedial  Instruction 

k.  Career  Guidance 


3.  Other: 

a.  Library  Assistant 

b.  School  Aide 

c.  Social  Worker 


E.  1.  What  contribution  did  the  additional  personnel  make  in 
Improving  the  educational  services  of  your  school? 

(Be  specific.) _ 


2.  How  have  additional  personnel  been  utilized  in  the 
educational  program?  (Be  specific.) _ _ 


F.  If  you  are  a  principal  of  an  elementary  school,  was  the 
sixth  grade  removed  from  your  school? 

Yes _  No _ 

G.  Did  you  receive  an  additional  allotment  of  supplies 
and/or  materials? 

_  Yes _  No _ 

If  "Yes",  describe  /Ex:  stationery  supplies,  texts 
(indicate  subject),  A-V  materials,  etc^  _ 


If  "No",  what  are  your  needs?  Describe: 
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H.  Were  you  asked  to  participate  in  the  joint  planning  of  this 
or  of  any  other  federally  funded  program  beyond  specifying 
individual  needs? 

Yes  _  No  _ _ 

If  "Yes",  to  what  extent?  _ 


If  "No",  how  do  you  see  yourself  participating  in  such  an 
effort? 


I.  Which  community  agencies  operate  in  the  vicinity  of  your 
school?  List: 


1.  What  contact  do  you  have  with  them? 


2. 


Have  they  been  of  help  to  you? 

Yes 


If  "Yes",  how? 


No 


If  "No",  how  do  you  feel  they  could  have  assisted  you? 


II.  EVALUATION 


A.  Do  you  believe  that  the  additional  personnel  received  helped 
raise  teacher  teacher  morale? 


I  2  3  £ 


Very  Little 

Please  describe  criteria  used  for  your  rating: 


5 

Very  Much 
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B.  To  what  degree  did  additional  personnel  permit: 


1.  Greater  freedom  to 
your  school 

adapt  new 

programs  or 

activities  in 

1  2 

Very  little 

3 

4 

5 

Very  much 

2.  Development  of  new 

curriculum 

1  2 

Very  little 

3 

LT 

5 

Very  much 

3.  Freedom  to  experiment  with  new  teaching  techniques 

1  2 

Very  little 

3 

ii 

5 

Very  much 

Kindly  explain  each  of 

the  above 

ratings  and 

activities : 

1. 

2. 


3. 


C.  Do  you  believe  that  the  additional  personnel  has  been 
instrumental  in  improving  academic  performance? 

I  2  3  5 

Not  noticeable 

Please  explain  your  rating:  _ 


3 


5 

Very  much 


5 
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D.  Have  you  been  able  to  detect  a  change  in  pupil  attitude  due 
to  additional  personnel? 


1  2  3  5  T 

Very  little  Very  much 

Please  give  the  reasons  for  your  estimation  of  change  in 
pupil  attitude  and  the  direction  it  has  taken:  _ 


E.  Have  there  been  changes  in  pupil  behavior  due  to  additional 
personnel? 


I  2  3  5  5 

Very  little  Very  much 

Please  give  the  reasons  for  your  estimation  of  change  in 
pupil  behavior  and  the  direction  it  has  taken: _ 


F.  Has  there  been  a  change  in  the  truancy  rate?  Kindly  give 
the  percentage  and  direction  of  change: 

+  _ i  -  _ % 


G.  Has  absenteeism  increased  or  decreased  since  your  school 
received  the  additional  personnel? 


% 


% 


Explain: 


H.  What  is  your  general  impression  of  the  educational- 

motivational  level  of  the  student  body  in  your  school? 

I  2  3  5  5 

Unmotivated  Highly 

Motivated 

Explain:  _ 
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III.  ADMINISTRATIVE  PROBLEMS 

A.  What  are  your  most  pressing  administrative  problems  as  a 
principal  of  a  school  whose  population  consists  mainly 
of  deprived  minority  groups?  - _ 


B.  What  remedies  would  you  suggest? 


IV.  SUGGESTIONS  AND  CRITICISMS 


A.  What  suggestions  would  you  make  toward  the  improvement  end 
implementation  of  future  federally  funded  programs? 


B.  Do  you  have  any  further  recommendations,  comments,  and 
criticisms?  _ _ 


B7 

READING  CHECKLIST 


A.  Through  interview 

1.  How  are  specialists  used  -  consultant,  supplementary  to  do  actual 
teaching,  remedial,  master  lesson,  other? 

2.  How  do  specialists  coordinate  with  classroom  teachers? 

3.  Do  specialists  work  with  entire  class,  small  groups,  individuals 
(if  groups,  how  are  the  pupils  grouped)? 


B.  Through  interview  plus  observation 

1.  What  is  approach  to  reading-phonic,  sight,  combination,  etc.? 


2.  What  types  of  books  are  used  -  texts,  supolementary  readers,  trade- 
books? 


3.  Is  recreational  reading  encouraged?  How? 


C.  Through  observation 

1.  Classroom  climate  under  reading  soecialists-permissive,  authoritarian 


2.  Any  work  done  on  vocabulary  building?  How? 


3.  Any  interpretation  of  sentences,  especially  compound,  complex, 
inverted  ? 


4.  Do  factual  questions  find  out  if  children  understand  main  idea  of 

a  paragraph  or  of  a  selection?  Are  factual  questions  geared  only  to 
details? 


5.  Are  critical  thinking  questions  asked  for  pupils  to  interpret  beyond 
what  is  actually  stated? 


Note: 


On  original  questionnaire,  questions  calling  for  extended  comments  allowed 
considerably  more  space  than  is  shown  here. 


Are  critical  thinking  questions  asked  so  that  pupils  will  evaluate 
what  they  are  reading? 


Are  pupils  given  practice  in  locating  material  in  the  index,  table 
of  contents,  glossary,  etc? 


Are  they  being  given  practice  in  skimming  to  locate  information? 


Are  pupils  being  taught  phonics?  Syllabication?  Structural  analysis 
of  words? 


Is  reading  silent  or  oral?  For  what  purposes  are  pupils  reading  orally? 


Are  study  skills  being  taught-note  taking,  outlining,  reading  charts 
and  maps? 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  ETUCATION 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York  IOO36 


Evaluation  Project  Teacher  Interview  -  ESEA  Title  I 
IMPROVED  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES  IN  SELECTED  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


I.  General  Information 


Mr . 

A. 

Name 

(optional) 

Mrs . 

Miss 

B. 

Sex: 

Male 

Female 

C.  License  held:  Regular _ Substitute _ Special _ Other_ 

D.  Subject  Area  of  License _ 

E.  Position:  Full  time _  Fart  time _ 

F .  Years  of  teaching  experience  in  art/music _ Other  subjects 

f  ields_ _ 

G.  Level  of  experience:  Nursery _ 

Elementary _ 

Secondary _ 

System  wide _ 

H.  Grade  normally  taught _ 

I.  Are  you  an  active  participant  in  your  field?  Yes _  No _ 

If  "Yes':  Music:  Composer _ 

Play  an  instrument  professionally _ 

Play  an  instrument  privately _ 

Hold  classes  privately _ 

Give  individual  lessons _ 

Other 


Art:  Exhibit  work  professionally _ 

Hold  classes  privately _ 

Paint,  sculpt,  etc.,  at  home, 

professionally _ 

Paint,  sculpt,  etc.,  privately 
Other 


BIO 
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II.  Program 

A.  In  which  program  are  you  participating: 

Art _ Music _ Other _ 

3.  Days  offered:  Mon. _ Tues. _ Wed. _ Thurs. _ Fri. _ 

C.  Hours _ 

D.  School:  Name _ 

Addre  s  s _ 

Telephone _ 

E.  Number  of  sections  you  are  teaching  in  the  Program _ 

F .  Number  of  children  registered  in  all  sections  you  are  teaching _ 

G.  Grade  levels  taught  by  you _ 

H.  Age  range  in  your  classes _ 

III .  Conditions  of  Classroom  and  Equipment 

A.  Did  you  find  the  classroom  attractive?  (indicate  your  perception  of 
attractiveness  or  unattractiveness  on  the  scale  below.) 

- - - - L. 

Very  Could  be  Passable  Quite  Very 

Unattractive  Improved  Adequate  Attractive 

Please  explain  your  reason  for  this  rating . _ 


B.  Were  classroom  fixtures  (desks,  lighting,  etc.)  appropriate  for 
teaching  music/art? 


Very- 

Inappropriate 


_ L 

Adequate  Very 

Appropriate 
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If  fixtures  were  inadequate,  which  were  the  least  appropriate? 


C.  Was  there  adequate  storage  space  for  materials  and  student  projects? 


Inadequate 


- i _ i _ L 

Adequate  Well 

Provided 


Please  explain. 


D.  Which  materials,  books,  equipment,  instruments  were  not  available 
for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  Program? 


E.  Which  materials,  books,  equipment,  or  instruments  did  you  bring, 
construct,  or  borrow? 
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IV.  Evaluation 


A.  Have  you  had  any  special  background  in  dealing  with  disadvantaged 
children? 

B.  Do  you  believe  that  the  content  of  the  Program  was  beneficial  for 
the  disadvantaged  children? 

J - I _ 1 _ L 

Not  Very 

Beneficial  Beneficial 

Please  give  the  reasons  for  your  estimation  of  the  benefit  or  lack 
of  benefit  for  disadvantaged  children.  _ 


C.  ’/hat  is  your  general  impression  of  the  group  motivation? 


Indifference 


_ f _ 

Occasionally 

Motivated 


Highly 

Motivated 


Please  explain. 


D.  Do  you  find  any  discernable  difference  in  developing  motivation 

with  disadvantaged  children  as  opposed  to  children  more  culturally 
advantaged?  Hox^  does  this  apply  to  your  area?  Music/art 


E.  Do  you  feel  that  the  children  have  developed  specific  attitudes 
toward  art/music  as  a  result  of  this  Program? 


- _ : _ , _ ! 

Negative  Ambivalent  Positive 


Please  explain. 
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F.  Do  you  believe  that  this  special  Program  helps  the  children  express 
themselves  creatively? 

J - 1 _ i _ 1 _ i 

Conformity  Neutral  Creativity 

Please  explain.  (You  may  wish  to  cite  some  incident  which  is 
pertinent  to  demonstration  of  creativity.) 


G.  Have  any  special  activities  in  music/art  been  more  successful  than 
other  activities  in  developing  and  sustaining  motivation  and  growth 
on  the  part  of  these  children? 

H.  Has  music/art  succeeded  in  interesting  these  children  in  school 
activities  where  other  areas  have  failed  to  develop  such  interest? 

I.  Do  you  have  any  attendance  problems? 

-1 - ! _ I 

Great  Average  Great 

absenteeism  attendance  persistent 

attendance 


J.  Are  there  any  activities  or  outcomes  of  this  special  Program  which 
you  would  like  to  share  with  other  teachers  in  the  Program? 


V.  Recommendations  and  Comments 


A.  Do  you  have  any  recommendations  which  you  believe  would  improve  future 
programs? 

1.  Administrative.  _ 
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2.  Curricula. 


3-  Physical  facilities. 


4.  Equipment. 


5 •  Other 


3.  Comments  and  criticisms.  (Were  the  objectives  of  the  Program  made 
clear  to  you  during  the  briefing?  Were  there  any  conflicting  ex¬ 
pectations?) 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION' 

33  West  42  Street,  New  York 

Title  I  Evaluation 


MUSIC 

I.  PHYSICAL  SITUATION  AND  LIMITATIONS 

NAME  OF  SCHOOL _ 

ADDRESS _ 

TEACHER 


BOROUGH 


DATE 


TELEPHONE 


OBSERVER 


_GRADE(  S )_ 
TIME 


NO.  OF  STUDENTS 


AGE  RANGE 


METHOD  OF  GROUPING_ 
MEETINGS  PER  WEEK 


LENGTH : 


NO.  OF  DIFFERENT  CLASSES 


TOTAL  NO.  OF  STUDENTS  SERVICED 


TOTAL  ENROLLMENT  OF  SCHOOL 


NO.  OF  MUSIC  TEACHERS  IN  SCHOOL _ 

PROGRAM  IN  OPERATION  LAST  YEAR? _ 

FACILITIES: 

Scale:  Missing  Improvement  Adequate  Good  Excellent 

(Circle  One)  needed 

0  1  2  3  4 


1.  Room  size 

2.  Room  arrangement 

3.  Storage 

fi.  Piano  (and  other  accompanying  instruments — autoharp) 

5.  Rhythm  band  instruments 

6.  Simple  melody  instruments  (flutophone) 

7.  Current  song  books  available  to  children 

8.  Teachers'  Manuals 

9.  Instrumental  Program  (Orchestra  and  band  instruments) 

10.  Phonograph 


0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
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FACILIT ILS  AN  J  EQUIPMENT  (Continued) 


11 . 

Recordings  available  (Teachers'  guides?) 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

12. 

Supplementary  materials  available  to  children 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

(books  on  music  history,  composers,  instruments,  etc) 

13. 

Music  manuscript  paper 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

14. 

Music  stands 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

15. 

Tape  recorder 

0 

1 

r\ 

3 

4 

16. 

Bulletin  Boards  and  music  charts  (displays) 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

17. 

Lined  blackboard  or  staff-liner 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

18. 

Facilities  and  equipment  used  effectively 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

II 

.  CONTENT  (Stated  or  apparent  objectives) 

SKILLS 

1. 

Listening 

0 

;  l 

2 

3 

4 

2  • 

Singing 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3  • 

Playing 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4. 

Moving  (Rhythm) 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5. 

Creating 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6. 

Reading 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

LITERATURE 

1. 

Listening  program 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2. 

Understandings  stressed 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3. 

Variety  of  songs  performed  and  played 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4. 

Suitable  to  children's  needs  and  interests 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

CONCLPTS 

L. 

Melody 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

2. 

Rhyt  hm 

0 

X 

2 

3 

4 

3. 

Harmony 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

4. 

Form 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5. 

Expression 

0 

1 

o 

3 

4 

6. 

Style 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

3 
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III. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 


EXPERIENCES 
TEACHER  METHODS 

Provides  varied  group  experiences 

Provides  individual  attention 

Lecture 

Discussion 

Problem  solving 

Imaginative  use  of  facilities  and  materials 
Encourages  outside  exploration 
Student-initiated  activities 
Creative  approach  to  content  and  materials 
Pace  flexible  to  student  interests  and  needs 
Sufficient  variety  of  content  and  activities 
Logical  sequence 

Objectives  are  formulated  and  are  realistic  enough 
to  be  achieved 

Effective  use  of  piano 
Activities  derived  from  the  music 
Musical  content  is  structured 

STUDENT  ACTIVITIES 


Listening  experiences  permeate  the  program 
and  are  directed  and  structured 

Understandings  are  developed  of  form,  melody,  harmony, 
rhythm,  and  style. 

Children  learn  to  listen  to  themselves  while  perform¬ 
ing  to  develop  sensitivity  to  their  own  musicality 

Exposure  to  and  understanding  of  great  works  of  music 
leading  to  appreciation 


Page 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 
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1^. 


Pla'y'.i 


3- 


^  fh 


^ftal.'t 


R«a<Jk 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15 . 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

24. 

25. 


STUDENT  ACTIVITIES  (Continued) 

Varied  singing  activities  (including  folk  &  art  songs)  0 

Part-singing  (Advanced  elementary  levels)  0 

Glee  club  or  choir  for  students  of  special  talent  0 

or  interests 

Well-planned  singing  activities  at  assemblies  and  C 

special  programs 


Techniques  of  good  singing - striving  for  singing  in 

tune  with  good  tone  and  breath  control,  diction,  etc. 


Use  of  simple  melody  instruments  0 

Instrumental  ensemblefc)  0 

Use  of  rhythm  instruments  0 

Variety  of  rhythmic  experiences  0 

Creative  experiences  in  which  children  express  0 

originality  or  initiative 

Children  create  own  melodies  0 

Children  improvise  own  rhythms  0 

Instruction  includes  acivities  building  reading  0 

skills  (notation,  dynamics,  etc.) 

Reading  activities  integrated  with  listening  and  0 

performing 

Opportunities  provided  for  reading  from  music  score 
(skeletal  scores,  vocal  scores,  etc.) 

Field  trips  0 

Discussion  0 

Literature  0 

Group  activities  0 

Opportunities  for  individual  performance  and  use  0 

of  special  talents 

All  areas  receive  coverage  through  variety  of  activities 
during  each  class  meeting  0 


2  3  4 
2  3  4 
2  3  4 


0  12  3  4 


12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 

12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 


2  3  4 

3  4 


1  2 


12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 
12  3  4 

12  3  4 
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V.  MOTIVATION 

1.  Eagerness  of  students  to  participate  in  activities 

2.  Comprehension  of  materials 

3.  Attention  of  students  during  activities 

4.  Amount  of  direct  discipline  required  by  teacher 

5.  Relevance  of  lesson  to  student  interests 

6.  Relevance  of  lesson  to  student  needs 

7.  Desire  to  continue  music  activities  outside  class 
and  share  experiences  at  home 

8.  Self-evaluation  on  part  of  students 

9.  Estimate  on  part  of  observer  of  degree  of 
student  motivation 


0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 

0  12  3  4 
0  12  3  4 
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Project:  In-School  Guidance  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils  in  Non  Public 
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NOTE:  To  assist  in  the  planning  of  Title  I 

projects  for  1967-8,  this  summary 
was  prepared  after  the  collection 
of  all  data  but  before  the  writing  of 
the  final  report.  The  final  report 
will  contain  a  complete,  detailed 


evaluation  of  the  project. 


IN-SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  PUPILS  IN  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Description  of  the  Project 

Under  Title  I  of  the  ESEA  of  1$65,  clinical  and  guidance  services 
were  to  be  provided  for  children  attending  149  nonpublic  schools  in  New 
York  City  in  areas  designated  as  disadvantaged.  The  program  was  operated 
by  two  bureaus  of  the  Board  of  Education:  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance 
and  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance. 

The  personnel  of  the  program,  appropriately  and  professionally  trained 
for  the  services  to  be  rendered,  were  to  consist  of  2  part-time  psychiatrists, 
18  school  social  workers,  44  educational  and  vocational  counselors  (some  on 
a  part-time  and  others  on  a  full-time  basis),  l8  school  psychologists ,  10 
typists,  and  8  stenographers.  There  was  to  be  1  supervisor  of  the  social 
workers,  1  supervisor  of  psychologists,  and  2  supervisors  of  the  counselors. 
The  project  called  for  a  ratio  of  1  counselor  to  2P0G  pupils,  1  social 
worker  to  5000  pupils,  and  one  psychologist  to  5000  pupils.  The  services 
offered  to  children  were  interviews,  counseling,  group  guidance,  group  coun¬ 
seling,  parent  interviews  to  interpret  reasons  for  children’s  behavior,  career 
and  vocational  planning,  advisement  on  high  schools,  and  educational  planning. 
Principals  referred  6,024  children  to  an  in  school  worker.  Interviews  with 
the  children  totaled  14,563;  1266  mothers  and  224  fathers  were  interviewed. 


Evaluation  Methods 


An  evaluation  of  the  program  was  conducted  by  a  committee  cf  six  psy¬ 
chologists  and  guidance  specialists  experienced  in  the  problems  of  disad¬ 
vantaged  children  in  urban  communities.  The  evaluation  committee  did  not 
concern  itself  with  the  nature  of  the  children’s  problems  or  the  degree  to 
which  those  problems  were  ameliorated.  The  focus  of  the  evaluation  is  on 
the  services  offered. 

The  committee  visited  randomly  selected  participating  schools  in  order 
to  confer  with  the  principal  or  administrative  head,  interview  teachers,  con¬ 
fer  with  personnel  assigned  to  the  schools,  observe  the  facilities  provided 
by  the  individual  schools  for  the  activities  of  the  guidance  and  clinical 
workers,  and  gauge  the  degree  to  which  the  services  were  accepted  and  used. 

In  addition  to  sampling  by  observation  and  interview,  data  were  obtained 
through  questionnaires  and  surveys  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  in-schcol 
clinical  and  guidance  teams,  principals  of  the  participating  schools,  and 
supervisors . 


Findings  and  Recommendations 

In  all,  the  149  nonpublic  schools  were  provided  with  the  services  of 
73  guidance  counselors,  13  social  workers,  2  supervisors  of  counselors,  1 
supervisor  of  social  workers,  and  1  part-time  psychiatrist.  The  social 
workers  and  counselors  recruited  for  the  program  were  fully  trained  and 
qualified.  The  social  workers  were  full-time  employees,  the  guidance 
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counselors  part-time  employees  who  were  retired  or  on  maternity  or  study 
leave  from  the  New  York  City  school  system.  Counselors  were  assigned  to 
schools  on  a  one-day-a-week  basis;  social  workers  were  assigned  on  a  half- 
day-a-week  basis.  No  psychologists  were  employed  in  the  in-school  program. 
Turnover  among  staff  proved  to  be  extensive. 

Some  children  in  the  program  were  given  limited  although  excellent 
service.  The  reason  that  all  were  not  served  was  the  limited  staff.  Re¬ 
cruitment  of  personnel  for  the  in-school  program  did  not  provide  a  sufficient 
number  of  workers  for  adequate  service  for  many  of  the  participating  schools. 
The  proposal  called  for  professionally  trained  workers  with  training  appro¬ 
priate  for  the  assignment  they  were  given.  The  bureaus  were  correctly  rigid 
about  this  requirement.  But  the  persons  employed,  while  meeting  bureau  re¬ 
quirements,  were  not  given  the  status  of  full  employment  that  comparable 
full-time  workers  in  the  public  schools  enjoy.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
that  as  an  inducement  for  the  recruitment  of  additional  staff,  clinical  and 
guidance  personnel  assigned  to  participating  schools  be  licensed  and  employed 
as  full-time  workers  in  the  same  manner  (and  with  the  same  privileges  of  at¬ 
taining  tenure)  as  clinical  and  guidance  personnel  assigned  to  public  schools. 
Widespread  publicity  should  be  given  to  the  need  for  qualified  specialists 
for  this  service. 

Respondents  indicated  that  more  preparation  is  needed  than  they  re¬ 
ceived  for  working  in  nonpublic  schools.  It  is  recommended  that  specialized 
preparation  bo  given  to  personnel  assigned  to  nonpublic  schools  to  enable 
them  to  work  most  effectively  in  these  settings.  Preplanning  for  this 
preparation  should  be  the  joint  responsibility  of  the  bureaus  and  should 
involve  the  school  representatives. 

In  participating  schools  where  English  is  a  second  language  some 
respondents  reported  that  communication  was  difficult.  It  is  recommended 
that  workers  be  assigned  to  schools  where  they  are  familiar  with  the  culture 
of  the  school  community  and  if  possible  fluent  in  the  language  spoken  by 
parents  and  children. 

The  need  for  coordination  of  all  federally  funded  programs  within  a 
given  nonpublic  school  was  noted  by  the  administrative  staff  of  the  schools. 
Integrated,  interdisciplinary  coordination  of  services  should  be  provided 
to  ensure  that  services  are  need  most  effectively,  that  no  duplication  of 
diagnostic  services  occurs,  and  that  there  is  no  disruption  of  the  regular 
school  program. 

^ne  of  the  major  problems  noted  by  both  in-school  social  workers  and 
guidance  counselors  was  the  lack  of  opportunity  for  communication  about 
children  referred  to  the  evening  centers.  It  is  essential  that  coordination 
and  communication  processes  between  the  evening  clinical  and  guidance  centers 
and  the  in-school  program  be  specified  and  delineated  in  future  proposals. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  staffs  in  the  participating  schools  should 
be  oriented  to  all  services  offered  by  the  guidance  teams,  and  that  the  teams 
should  be  trained  to  conduct  such  orientation.  Attendance  at  the  orientation 
sessions  should  be  required. 
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Office  facilities  were  often  minimal  in  participating  schools.  It 
is  recommended  that  schools  be  urged  to  provide  facilities  that  ensure 
privacy  for  interviews  and  conferences.  Telephone  service  separate  from 
that  of  the  participating  schools  is  especially  necessary  for  communica¬ 
tion  with  outside  agencies  and  with  evening  centers. 

Social  workers  reported  that  assignment  to  as  many  as  eight  schools 
is  antithetical  to  the  philosophy  of  social  work.  In  such  a  situation 
the  services  rendered  are  fragmented,  have  little  or  no  continuity,  and 
do  not  provide  staff icient  time  for  gaining  knowledge  of  the  pupils,  the 
schools,  or  the  communities.  If  social  workers  cannot  be  assigned  to  few¬ 
er  schools,  it  is  suggested  that  they  be  assigned  on  an  intensive  treat¬ 
ment  basis,  remaining  in  one  or  two  schools  for  a  four-  or  five-week  period, 
then  moving  to  other  schools  for  a  similar  period  of  intensive  service. 

Nonpublic  school  principals,  nonpublic  school  teachers,  and  in-school 
teams  favored  continuing  the  in-school  program.  Despite  the  problems  en¬ 
countered  and  the  high  turnover  of  personnel,  the  principals,  teachers,  and 
in-school  teams  declared  the  service  to  be  of  value  to  the  children. 

Many  adjustments  must  be  made  before  the  in-school  program  can  become 
maximally  effective.  It  is  imperative  that  means  be  devised  to  educate 
parents  to  accept  the  services  offered.  Ways  must  be  found  to  encourage 
"uncooperative"  schools, and  schools  which  do  not  use  the  services  offered, 
to  understand  and  utilize  the  services. 

Supervision  was  well  received  and  appreciated  but  workers  reported  that 
they  felt  the  amount  was  inadequate.  It  is  recommended  that  more  supervisors 
be  assigned  to  this  program. 

Materials  for  social  workers  and  counselors  were  inadequate.  Counselors 
who  have  responsibility  for  educational  vocational  planning  and  adjustment 
should  be  provided  with  appropriate  and  adequate  materials  for  their  activi¬ 
ties.  Similarly,  social  workers  should  have  ready  access  in  each  school  to 
materials  necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  work. 

The  committee  also  questions  whether  the  ratio  of  personnel  to  pupils 
called  for  is  adequate  to  provide  the  services  outlined  in  the  proposal. 
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I.  DESCRIPTION  OF  PROJECT  * 

Under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary,  and  Secondary  Education  Act  of 
1965,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  empowered 
to  provide  an  integrated  program  of  clinical  and  guidance  services 
to  disadvantaged  children  in  nonpublic  schools.  This  program  was 
designed  to  offer  professional  clinical  and  guidance  services  similar 
to  those  offered  to  public  school  pupils  in  disadvantaged  areas  of 
New  York  City,  with  policies,  practices,  and  procedures  in  accordance 
with  those  detailed  in  manuals  and  other  published  statements  of  two 
bureaus  of  the  Board  of  Education:  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  and 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance. 

The  nonpublic  schools  selected  for  inclusion  in  this  project, 
entitled  ESEA  Title  I,  Inschool  Guidance  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils  in 
Nonpublic  Schools,  are  in  attendance  areas  with  a  high  concentration 
of  low-income  families  and  enroll  many  disadvantaged  children  who  re¬ 
quire  special  educational  services. 

The  board  objectives  of  the  project  were  to  provide  a  day  program 
of  clinical  and  guidance  services  to  the  population  of  the  nonpublic 
schools  in  the  program.  The  inschool  program  was  designed  to  meet  the 
varied  needs  of  children  -  educational  achievement,  motivation,  personal 
adjustment  to  family  and  community,  development  of  the  concept  of  self- 
worth,  and  wholesome  mental  health.  It  was  proposed  that  the  clinical 
and  guidance  services  be  provided  by  two  types  of  activity: 

*  This  section  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  project  proposal  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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1.  Clinical  and  guidance  services  in  nonpublic 
schools,  with  all  inschool  personnel  to  be 
professionally  and  appropriately  trained  for 
these  functions; 

2.  Orientation  of  both  the  staffs  of  the  non¬ 
public  schools  and  the  professional  person¬ 
nel  of  the  centers  (schools)  designed  to  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  the  program  and  the  needs 
of  the  population  to  be  served. 

The  staff  for  the  project  as  a  whole  was  to  have  included  the 
following:  two  part-time  psychiatrists,  l8  full-time  school  social  workers 
18  full-time  school  psychologists,  44  educational  and  vocational 
counselor  positions  (some  to  be  filled  on  a  full-time  and  others  on 
a  pant-time  basis),  9  typists,  and  6  stenographers.  Supervision  was 
to  have  included  two  supervisors  of  guidance,  one  supervisor  of  school 
social  workers,  one  supervisor  of  school  psychologists,  two  stenographers, 
and  one  typist. 

Through  these  services  the  following  proposal  objectives  were  to 
be  achieved: 

1.  to  improve  self-image,  and  social  and  emotional 
stability; 

2.  to  improve  attitudes  toward  school  and  education; 

3.  to  raise  occupational  and  aspirational  levels; 

4.  to  improve  average  daily  attendance. 

In  addition,  through  improved  educational  functioning  of  disadvantaged 
children,  including  large  numbers  of  children  of  minority  ethnic  groups, 
it  was  expected  that  the  academic  advancement  of  the  children  would 
contribute  to  quality  integrated  education. 

Records  and  reports  were  included  as  an  essential  procedural  func¬ 
tion  of  the  project  and  were  to  follow  established  forms.  Each  member 
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of  the  professional  clinical  and  guidance  team  maintained  a  daily  log 
of  his  activities  which  served  as  a  summary  of  the  activities  of  the 
school.  In  addition,  records  of  questionnaires  and  interviews  with 
pupils,  teachers,  administrators,  supervisors,  parents,  and  others 
were  maintained. 

The  facilities  used  by  inschool  professional  personnel  we^e  those 
available. in  the  nonpublic  schools  for  their  ongoing  activities.  The 
project- provided  for  extra  equipment  to  be  used  by  the  professional  in¬ 
school  staff.  Provision  was  made  for  each  psychologist  to  have  complete 
test  materials.  Four  typewriters  for  use  by  secretaries  in  the  central 
office  and  suitable  desks  and  file  cabinets  to  lock  confidential  case 
material  also  were  provided  in  the  proposal.  Each  central  office  was 
to  be  provided  with  general  office  supplies  and  a  telephone.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  supervisory  and  coordinating  staffs  were  provided,  in  the  pro¬ 
posal,  with  supplies,  office  furniture,  and  equipment. 

An  evaluation  was  included  as  an  integral  part  of  the  project. 

The  Center  for  Urban  Education,  an  established  educational  research 
agency,  was  designated  for  this  function.  Final  plans  for  this  evalu¬ 
ation  were  submitted  to  state  and  federal  authorities  to  become  a  part 
of  the  proposal.  As  guides  for  the  evaluation  of  this  project,  the 
proposal  suggested  the  following  activities:  observation  of  operations, 
staffing,  equipment,  record  keeping,  and  the  general  climate  of  the 


guidance  unit. 
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II.  EVALUATION  DESIGN 

The  Center  for  Urban  Education,  designated  by  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  of  the  City  of  New  York  as  an  impartial  research  agency,  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  observing,  de¬ 
scribing,  reporting,  and  evaluating  the  clinical  and  guidance  services 
for  disadvantaged  pupils  in  nonpublic  schools  in  New  York  City  in  areas 
described  as  affected  by  federal  activity  in  the  Elementary  and  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Act  of  1965*  The  services  to  be  evaluated  were  those  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  previous  section. 

The  committee  consisted  of  persons  professionally  trained  in  ed¬ 
ucational  or  clinical  psychology,  experienced  in  research,  and  present¬ 
ly  or  formerly  engaged  in  supervisory  or  administrative  capacities. 

All  had  close  contact  with  clinical  counseling  agencies  and  currently 
were  engaged  in  education  of  counselors  and/or  psychologists. 

The  evaluation  design  was  submitted  to  the  Center  for  Urban  Ed¬ 
ucation  for  its  information  and  approval,  and  presented  at  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  evaluation  committee,  and  the  Bureaus  of  Child  Guidance 
and  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  for  their  information. 

I.  Objectives 

A.  To  ascertain  whether  the  actual  implementation  of  the 

project  fulfilled  the  objectives  of  the  project  proposal: 

1.  to  improve  self-image  and  social  and  emotional 
stability^ 

20  to  improve  attitude  toward  school  and  education^ 

3.  to  raise  occupational  and  aspirational  levels^ 
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4.  to  improve  average  daily  attendance; 

5.  to  improve  the  children’s  emotional  and  social  stability. 

B.  To  ascertain  whether  the  implementation  of  the  inschool 
guidance  and  clinical  services  was  in  accordance  with  the 
procedures  outlined  in  the  project  proposal. 

C.  To  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  the  services  provided 
met  the  expectations  of  the  principals  of  the  nonpublic 
schools  in  meeting  the  needs  of  their  pupils. 

D.  To  evaluate  the  degree  of  understanding  and  cooperation 
between  the  Board  of  Education  staff  members  providing 
inschool  services  and  the  staffs  of  the  nonpublic  schools. 

E.  To  discover  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program. 

F.  To  report  objectively  the  findings  obtained  through  ob¬ 
servation,  interview,  survey,  and  study. 

G.  To  suggest  and  recommend  possible  changes  in  implementation 
of  the  project  with  a  view  to  emphasizing  strengths  and 
correcting  weaknesses. 

II.  Methodology 

A.  Evaluation  Instruments. 


The  Committee  proposed  to  employ  certain  evaluative  devices 
on  a  sampling  basis  and  some  on  the  basis  of  the  entire 
staff  population  participating  in  the  project. 

1.  Instruments  to  be  used  on  a  broad  basis  included 
questionnaires  developed  to  obtain  scaled  reactions 
to  all  aspects  of  the  project  with  separate  forms 
designed  particularly  for: 

a.  principals  of  the  participating  schools; 

b.  teachers  in  the  participating  schools; 

c.  Board  of  Education  staff  members  providing 
services  in  the  schools. 

2.  Instruments  to  be  used  on  a  sampling  basis  included: 

a.  a  school  observation  schedule,  designed  to  evaluate 
the  educational  and  social  climate  of  the  school^ 

b.  inventories  to  ascertain  the  educational  and 
vocational  aspirations  of  selected  children; 

c.  interview  guides  designed  particularly  for  r. 

1.  principals  of  participating  schools, 

2.  teachers, 

3.  Board  o'f  Education  staff  members  providing 
services. 
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B.  Observation. 

Selected  nonpublic  schools  were  visited  both  during  the  hours 
of  the  inschool  guidance  program  and  at  other  times.  Although 
the  primary  purpose  of  these  visits  was  to  interview  princi¬ 
pals  and  staff  members  of  the  schools  and  the  clinical  and 
guidance  personnel  providing  services,  there  was  also  oppor¬ 
tunity  fbr  observing  facilities  and  equipment,  the  type  of 
child  attending  the  school,  differences  in  religious  and/or 
cultural  mores,  and  the  educational  and  social  climate  of 
the  school.  The  schools  selected  for  visitation  were  drawn 
from  a  stratified  sample  of  the  participating  schools,  based 
upon  religious  denomination,  ethnic  representation,  and  area 
of  the  city. 

C .  Interview. 

1.  Principals  and  teachers  of  selected  participating  schools 
were  interviewed: 

a.  to  gain  information  concerning  their  expectations  of 
the  services  provided,  their  perceptions  of  the  needs 
of  the  pupils  in  their  schools,  and  their  experiences 
with  and  knowledge  of  the  clinical  and  guidance  ser¬ 
vices  available j 

b.  to  ascertain  the  perceived  effect  of  the  project  upon 
clinical  and  guidance  services  to  children  in  their 
schools y 

c.  to  ascertain  the  awareness  of  the  parents  and  the 
local  community  of  the  services  available^ 

d.  to  ascertain  the  effects  anticipated  by  the  principals 
on  both  pupils  and  teaching  staffs  by  reason  of  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  project. 

Insofar  as  possible,  the  interviews  mentioned  above  were  followed  by 
second  interviews  to  obtain  data  to  evaluate  the  extent  to  which  ex¬ 
pectations  were  realized. 

2.  Selected  project  staff  members  providing  services  in 
participating  nonpublic  schools  were  interviewed  to  obtain 
their  estimate  of: 

a.  the  organization  and  operation  of  the  services  they 
were  assigned  to  provide; 
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b.  the  contribution  made  by  their  services  to  the 
emotional,  social,  and  educational  adjustment 
of  the  pupils  in  the  schools  they  served; 

c.  the  effect  of  their  services  upon  the  mental 
health  and  guidance  practices  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  staffs  in  the  school  they  served; 

d.  the  effect  of  their  services  upon  the  parents 
of  the  pupils  receiving  their  services. 

3.  Interviews  with  selected  parents  and  children. 

D.  Supplemental  Data  (provided  in  large  m^^pure  by  the  project 
co-directors ) . 

1.  Number  and  locations  of  proposed  and  actual  partici¬ 
pating  schools,  with  reasons  for  difference  in  number 

2.  Staff  assigned  to  provide  inschool  services 

3.  Number  of  children  given  service  in  each  school  with 
the  following  information  indicated  for  each: 

a.  presenting  problem  (reason  for  referral) 

b.  service  rendered 

c.  socioeconomic  status 

d.  disposition  of  case 

4.  Number  and  type  of  parent  contacts  made 

5.  In-service  training  provided  for  nonpublic  school 
staffs  by  Board  of  Education  staff  members 

6.  Description  of  al  1  services  offered,  and  those 
accepted  in  each  school 
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III.  DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  INSTRUMENTS 


Data  Collection 

The  evaluation  committee  collected  data  for  its  findings  through 
three  primary  sources:  observations  in  nonpublic  schools;  interviews 
with  key  personnel;  and  questionnaires  sent  to  all  participants.  The 
committee  designed  five  instruments  in  order  to  collect  data  for  the 
evaluation  process.  These  instruments  were: 

1.  Observation  Guide  for  Inschool  Services 

2.  Interviewing  Guide  for  Use  with  Nonpublic 
School  Administrators 

3.  Questionnaire  for  Inschool  Clinical  and 
Guidance  Staff 

4.  Questionnaire  for  Nonpublic  School  Princi¬ 
pals 

5.  Questionnaire  for  Supervisory  Personnel 

Copies  of  these  instruments  appear  in  Appendix  B  of  this  report. 

The  evaluation  committee  visited  a  random  sample  of  approximate¬ 
ly  20  per  cent  of  the  schools  participating  in  the  inschool  project. 

The  first  two  instruments  were  designed  to  assist  the  committee  mem¬ 
bers  on  these  field  visits. 

The  Observation  Guide  for  Inschool  Services  was  used  by  the  com¬ 
mittee  to  record  impressions  gained  and  to  report  comments,  attitudes, 
suggestions,  recommendations,  evaluations,  and  reactions  of  inschool 
professional  workers  and  nonpublic  school  teaching  staffs.  Data  con¬ 
cerning  facilities,  equipment,  and  school  climate  were  included  in  the 
observation  report.  Most  important  was  information  concerning  the  type 
and  scope  of  services  being  offered  in  the  school  by  the  workers  and 
the  degree  to  which  services  were  accepted.  Also  noted  were  the  inter- 
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action  of  the  staff  members  with  the  professional  workers,  the  degree 
of  understanding  of  project  aims  and  goals,  the  religious  and/or  cul¬ 
tural  mores  of  the  school  and  its  pupils,  and  the  overall  school  at¬ 
mosphere  (see  Appendix  B) . 

The  Interviewing  Guide  for  Use  with  Nonpublic  School  Administra¬ 
tors  was  used  by  the  committee  while  interviewing  principals  of  non¬ 
public  schools.  Impressions  of  the  climate  of  the  school,  the  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy,  the  population  of  the  school,  parent  attitudes 
toward  the  school  and  the  project,  and  understandings  of  the  aims  and 
goals  of  the  school  were  recorded.  The  principals'  perceptions  of  the 
value  of  the  services  offered  were  noted  carefully,  as  were  the  areas 
of  possible  friction  or  misunderstanding  arising  from  the  inclusion  of 
clinical  and  guidance  services  in  the  schools.  The  principals'  per¬ 
ception  of  the  structure,  organization,  and  operation  of  the  project 
were  noted,  as  were  the  principals'  statements  of  the  needs  of  the 
pupils  in  the  schools  (see  Appendix  B) . 

The  Questionnaire  Survey  was  conducted  among  all  principals  of  the 
participating  nonpublic  schools,  all  professional  staff  members  employ¬ 
ed  in  the  inschool  project,  and  all  project  supervisory  personnel  (see 
Appendix  B) .  The  questionnaires  were  designed  to  obtain  data  concern¬ 
ing  participants'  perceptions  of  the  inschool  program,  both  as  to  its 
purposes  and  the  achievement  of  its  stated  goals.  Specifically,  the 
evaluation  committee  was  interested  in  how  the  respondents  perceived  the 
contribution  of  the  program  to  the  growth,  development  and  mental  health 
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of  the  nonpublic  school  pupils;  the  type  and  quality  of  the  services 
offered;  the  cooperation  of  staff;  the  quality  and  availability  of 
supervision;  the  response  of  parents  and  community;  the  types  of 
problems  presented  by  pupils ;  and  the  working  environment  and  facili¬ 
ties  . 

The  questionnaires  were  designed  in  parallel  format,  providing 
the  opportunity  to  compare  the  perceptions  of  different  disciplines 
to  identical  items.  Items  were  weighted  to  provide  opportunity  for 
degrees  of  agreement  or  disagreement,  thus  providing  more  precise  data. 

Each  professional  worker,  principal,  and  supervisor  was  sent  a 
questionnaire  with  a  return  stamped  envelope.  The  following  returns 
were  received  by  the  committee: 

PRINCIPALS'  RESPONSE 

Number  of  Participating  Number  of  Returned  Percentage  of 

_ Schools _  Questionnaires  Response 

149  114  77% 


PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS’  RESPONSE 


Inschool 

Number  in 

Number  of 

Percentage  < 

Staff  Member 

Program 

Responses 

Response 

Guidance  Counselors 

73 

53 

73% 

Social  Workers 

13 

12 

92 

Supervisors  (G.C.) 

2 

2 

100 

Supervisors  (S.W. ) 

1 

1 

100 

Psychiatrists 

1 

1 

100 

Psychologists 

0 

- 

- 

TOTAL 


90 


69 


77% 
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Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  all  the  staff  members  involved  in  the 
inschool  project  returned  the  questionnaire.  Of  the  69  professional 
workers  responding,  53  were  guidance  counselors  and  12  were  social 
workers.  It  should  be  noted  that  of  the  73  counselors  contacted,  many 
were  employed  for  relatively  short  periods  of  time  and  apparently  felt 
that  their  responses  were  not  significant.  Representing  77  per  cent 
of  the  149  nonpublic  schools  that  were  in  the  project,  ll4  principals 
returned  the  questionnaire.  The  responses  of  the  staff  members  and 
the  principals  to  each  questionnaire  item  are  shown  as  weighted  aver¬ 
ages  in  the  tables  in  Appendix  A. 

In  filling  out  the  questionnaire,  each  respondent  was  given  five 
possible  options.  They  were  as  follows: 

Code 

0  not  applicable  cannot  respond 

1  not  at  all  in  no  cases 

2  to  a  limited 

extent  in  a  few  cases 

3  to  some  extent  in  several  cases 

4  to  a  great  extent  in  many  cases 


insufficient  knowledge  etc. 

never  very  badly  unsat  is - 

done  factory 


rarely 

often 


poorly  done 
done  well 


very  often  done  very 
well 


fair 

good 

excellent 


Some  of  the  questions  required  a  qualitative  response  (good,  fair, 
excellent),  while  others  demanded  a  quantitative  one  (never,  in  several 
cases,  etc.).  The  response  "0”  was  used  for  "insufficient  knowledge," 
"not  applicable,"  or  "cannot  respond"  type  of  replies. 
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The  weighted  average  for  each  questionnaire  item  was  computed 
for  each  discipline,  thus  indicating  the  differences  among  the  per¬ 
ceptions  of  counselors,  social  workers,  and  principals  on  these  items. 
The  possible  range  of  weighted  averages  was  between  1.0  and  4.0.  The 
weighted  average  also  indicated  the  perceptions  held  by  discipline  on 
the  degree  to  which  each  activity  was  engaged  in  or  the  success  or 
lack  of  success  of  the  activity. 

Further  knowledge  of  the  perceptions  of  the  project  staff  and 
the  nonpublic  school  principals  was  obtained  from  the  open-ended  ques¬ 
tions  at  the  end  of  each  questionnaire.  These  responses  are  reported 
in  an  appropriate  section  in  chapter  IV. 
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IV.  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

A.  Implementation 

The  implementation  of  this  project  was  a  challenging  assignment  for  the 
co-directors  of  the  project  and  the  professional  staffs  they  directed, 
and  for  the  administrators  and  staffs  of  the  nonpublic  schools.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  innovative  nature  of  the  project,  problems  arose  that 
were  impossible  to  anticipate,  forestall,  or  remedy.  Because  of  the 
philosophical,  cultural,  academic,  and  linguistic  differences  among 
the  participating  schools,  an  unusual  degree  of  flexibility,  willing¬ 
ness  to  learn  and  adapt,  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of  others,  tolerance, 
patience,  and  ingenuity  were  required  of  all  participants. 

Mrs.  Marion  Fullen,  representing  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and 
Vocational  Guidance,  and  Dr.  Richard  Johnson,  representing  the  Bureau 
of  Child  Guidance,  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their  professional 
competence,  skill  in  interpersonal  relationships,  inventiveness,  and 
success  in  problem  solving. 

In  comparable  degree,  the  administrators  of  the  participating 
nonpublic  schools  are  to  be  commended  for  their  cooperation,  their 
willingness  to  receive  new  and  untried  services  in  their  schools,  their 
tolerance  of  delay,  their  forbearance  of  changes  in  routine  which  were 
necessitated  by  the  establishment  of  the  services,  and  for  their  abil¬ 
ity  to  assimilate  and  learn  to  use  effectively  the  services  offered. 

General  Considerations 


The  project,  designed  to  provide  clinical  and  guidance  services 
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for  pupils  attending  184  nonpublic  schools  in  the  five  boroughs  of 
New  York  City,  presupposed  the  willingness  and  ability  of  two  educa¬ 
tional  entities  -  the  public  and  nonpublic  schools  -  to  work  together 
cooperatively  toward  the  common  goal  of  providing  these  services  in 
a  nonpublic  school  setting  and  using  persons  professionally  trained 
but  often  unfamiliar  with  the  settings  in  which  they  were  to  work. 

That  the  assumption  was  warranted  was  attested  to  by  the  positive 
results  achieved  despite  the  problems  that  beset  the  project. 

There  were  problems  of  communication,  articulation,  scheduling, 
interpersonal  relations,  lack  of  understanding  of  the  goals  and  pro¬ 
cedures  (on  the  part  of  both  program  and  nonpublic  school  personnel), 
housing,  material  shortages,  staffing,  and  implementation.  Some  of 
the  problems  were  superficial;  others  were  deeply  significant  to  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  program. 

Almost  without  exception,  however,  solutions  to  the  problems  were 
mutually  explored  with  a  minimum  of  resentment,  annoyance,  or  rancor, 
and  the  work  of  implementing  the  program  and  providing  effective  ser¬ 
vices  to  disadvantaged  children  went  forward.  Instances  of  withdrawal 
from  the  program,  lack  of  cooperation,  misunderstanding,  lack  of  inter' 
est,  or  active  opposition  to  the  program  were  comparatively  few  and 
were  offset  by  the  efforts  of  most  of  the  participants  to  find  ways  of 
making  the  program  a  success. 

A  great  majority  of  the  participants  were  enthusiastic  concerning 
the  value  of  the  program  to  large  numbers  of  nonpublic  school  pupils 
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who  otherwise  would  have  little  or  no  access  to  clinical  or  guidance 
services,  and  despite  the  problems  encountered  urged  continuation  and 
expansion  of  the  project. 

Almost  all  the  participating  schools  were  parochial  schools  of 
various  religious  denominations.  Within  a  particular  religious  denom¬ 
ination,  moreover,  were  degrees  of  stringency  in  philosophy  and  con¬ 
duct  that  determined  in  large  measure  the  extent  to  which  the  services 
outlined  by  the  project  proposal  were  acceptable  or  nonacceptable  to 
specific  schools.  Some  school  leaders  were  reluctant  to  allow  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  of  a  different  faith  or  who  had  a  different  life 
style,  to  enter  into  communication  with  their  pupils  on  either  a 
clinical  or  a  guidance  level.  A  few  parents  in  these  schools  expressed 
concern  that  the  cultural  and  religious  teachings  of  the  denominational 
school  might  be  weakened  by  contact  with  outside  workers. 

Concern  also  was  expressed  that  workers  entering  nonpublic  schools 
in  a  professional  capacity  might  not  readily  understand  philosophical 
bases  for  certain  educational  procedures  at  the  schools,  ani  so  make 
hasty  and  erroneous  judgments  concerning  them.  A  major  concern  of  some 
nonpublic  school  leaders  seemed  to  be  that  their  pupils  could  not  be 
given  maximal  help  and  guidance  by  persons  who  did  not  know  or  share 
the  cultural  and  religious  background  of  the  children.  Conversely,  a 
concern  of  some  professional  workers  in  the  nonpublic  schools  was  their 
strong  conviction  that  professionally  trained  workers  should  have  the 
prerogative  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  recommending  and  working 
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toward  environmental  change  when  they  felt  that  the  pupil's  future 
development  was  threatened. 

Concepts  of  type  and  scope  of  helping  services  may  lose  strength 
and  vigor  if  opposing  or  antithetical  philosophies  are  held  by  leaders 
of  nonpublic  schools,  parents,  members  of  the  communities  in  which  the 
pupils  live,  professional  workers,  or  society-at-large.  The  question 
arises,  then,  as  to  how  growth,  development,  adjustment,  and  learning 
of  pupils  can  be  evaluated  and  by  whom  such  an  evaluation  should  be 
made.  The  relative  values  of  clinical  and  guidance  services  for  chil¬ 
dren  from  differing  environments  cannot  be  computed  statistically, 
nor  even  in  specific  terms  of  "change."  Often  what  appears  to  the 
professional  worker  to  be  increased  adjustment  and  growth  of  a  pupil 
may  be  viewed  by  a  parent  or  school  administrator  as  deepened  malad¬ 
justment.  Conversely,  what  appears  to  parent  or  school  administrator 
to  be  increased  adjustment  to  home  or  school  may  be  viewed  with  alarm 
by  the  professional  worker. 

The  value  of  the  services  to  the  pupil,  then,  must  be  considered 
in  various  ways  -  his  functioning  in  his  home,  school,  and  community; 
his  potential  for  functioning  in  a  different  environment;  his  increased 
self-esteem;  his  increased  learning  ability,  increased  knowledge  of 
the  educational  and  work  world,  and  increased  ability  to  relate  effec¬ 
tively  to  his  peers  and  the  adults  in  his  life  situation.  Best  able 
to  sense,  observe,  and  gain  some  measure  of  these  factors  are  the  per¬ 
sons  most  closely  involved  with  the  child:  the  parent,  the  teacher, 
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the  school  principal,  and  the  professional  worker.  Since  no  precise 
objective  measures  applicable  to  these  widely  differing  children  could 
be  devised,  it  was  necessary  for  the  evaluating  committee  to  rely  on 
the  judgments  of  these  persons  as  to  whether  changes  in  a  positive 
direction  (as  they  viewed  it)  had  occurred  in  individual  children  or 
groups  of  children. 

Disadvantaged  children  vary  widely  in  every  way  -  culture,  sophis¬ 
tication,  intelligence,  personality  traits,  religion,  language,  health, 
life  style,  parental  attitude,  and  training,  among  others.  To  arrive 
at  a  full  understanding  of  the  satisfaction  of  needs  of  such  children 
is  a  never  ending  task  beyond  the  scope  of  this  evaluation. 

The  committee  found  through  observation  and  interview  that  nonpublic 
school  staff  and  program  workers  alike  were  keenly  sensitive  about  the 
need  to  accommodate  to  differences,  and  strove  in  most  instances  to 
understand  more  fully  the  philosophy  and  life  goals  of  the  children 
and  adults.  There  seemed  to  be  agreement  among  the  participants  that 
maximal  latitude  should  be  given  to  administrators  of  nonpublic  schools 
in  the  ways  in  which  they  could  best  use  the  services  offered  to  them. 

It  was  accepted  generally  that  professionally  trained  workers  should 
be  expected  to  work  creatively  and  professionally  within  the  limits  of 
varying  philosophies,  adapting  their  skills  to  the  needs  of  pupils  with¬ 
in  the  boundaries  of  the  philosophy  of  the  schools  to  which  they  were 
assigned.  A  question  might  be  raised  here  of  the  need  for  extension 
of  dialogues  between  leaders  of  the  nonpublic  schools  and  the  designers 
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of  future  projects  to  ensure  that  allowances  for  differences  in  at¬ 
titude  toward  type  and  use  of  services  and  possible  variations  in 
implementation  of  the  program  are  incorporated  in  future  projects 
during  the  planning  stages. 

Staffing  Patterns 

The  most  serious  problem  confronting  the  co-directors  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  was  that  of  staffing.  Recruitment  of  staff  for  the  project  proved 
to  be  far  more  difficult  than  had  been  anticipated;  hence,  many  schools 
were  without  service  for  most  of  the  year.  Because  of  staffing  policy 
set  by  the  bureaus  involved  in  the  project,  no  psychologists  were  avail¬ 
able  for  service  in  the  nonpublic  schools.  Social  workers  were  in 
short  supply  and  were  inexperienced  in  school  social  work  in  nonpublic 
schools.  Counselors  were  in  greater  supply  although  the  number  avail¬ 
able  did  not  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the  project. 

The  professional  staff  proposed  for  this  project  was  to  be  pro¬ 
fessionally  and  appropriately  trained  in  their  respective  disciplines 
and  included  the  following  full-time  equivalent  positions:  44  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  counselors;  l8  school  social  workers;  l8  school 
psychologists;  2  supervisors  of  guidance;  1  supervisor  of  school  social 
work;  and  1  supervisor  of  school  psychologists.  In  addition,  two 
psychiatrists  were  to  serve  on  a  part-time  basis  for  consultation. 

Of  the  184  schools  designated  to  participate  in  the  inschool  pro¬ 
ject,  l49j or  8l  per  cent,  actually  received  some  service  during  the  year 
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for  varying  periods  of  time.  Thirty-five  schools  were  not  participants 
in  the  project,  five  from  choice.  The  average  number  of  days  of  ser¬ 
vice  was  23  days  for  each  of  the  149  participating  schools.  Of  the 
149  schools  serviced,  many  of  these  received  the  services  long  after 
the  program  started.  For  example,  only  99  of  the  schools  had  a  guid¬ 
ance  counselor  by  December  5>  1966. 

The  program  proposed  the  equivalent  of  84  full-time  positions 
and  2  part-time  positions.  On  the  basis  of  the  student  population  to 
be  served  the  proposed  staffing  pattern  was  a  ratio  of  one  counseling 
position  for  every  2,160  pupils  and  one  psychologist  and  one  social 
worker  for  every  5>287  pupils.  While  this  staffing  pattern  was  min¬ 
imal,  the  inschool  project  was  designed  to  be  supplemented  by  the 
clinical  and  guidance  program  offered  in  the  evening  centers.  The 
following  table  indicates  the  staffing  pattern  for  the  project , 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  STAFFING  PATTERNS  FOR  THE  IN-SCHOOL  PROJECT 

Position  No.  of  Full-time  No.  of  Full -time  Percentage 

Equivalent  Per-  Equivalent  Personnel 

sonnel  Proposed  Actually  Employed 


Guidance  Counselors 

44 

12.6 

29% 

Supervisors  (G.C.) 

2 

2 

10056 

Social  Workers 

18 

12.6 

72 % 

Supervisors  (S.W.) 

1 

1 

ioq % 

Psychologists 

18 

0 

— 

Supervisor  (Psych.) 

1 

0 

-- 

Psychiatrists 

2  p/t 

1  p/t 

50% 

Totals 

84  f/t 

2  p/t 

28.2  f/t 

1  p/t 

M 

$o% 
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In  actuality,  only  34  per  cent  of  the  84  full-time  equivalent  positions 
were  filled.  This  resulted  in  a  staffing  pattern  that  was  far  below 
the  ratio  of  2000  pupils  to  one  counselor,  5000  pupils  to  one  social 
worker,  and  5000  pupils  to  one  psychologist  as  planned  in  the  project 
proposal.  The  evaluation  committee  concludes  that  the  ratio  of  coun¬ 
selors,  social  workers,  and  psychologists  to  pupils  was  inadequate  for 
accomplishing  the  objectives  of  this  program  as  they  were  outlined. 

The  ratios  proposed  by  the  project  do  not  meet  professional  standards 
for  what  is  considered  minimal  service  for  "normal"  children.  For 
children  who  are  socially  and  culturally  handicapped,  the  ratios  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  project  proposal  would  provide,  under  the  best  of  con¬ 
ditions,  only  minimal  possibility  of  success  in  meeting  the  objectives 
of  the  program. 

The  project  proposal  called  for  the  equivalent  of  44  full-time 
guidance  counselors.  In  actuality,  the  equivalent  of  12.6  of  these 
positions  was  filled;  the  services  of  73  part-time  counselors  were 
required  for  these  full-time  equivalent  positions.  This  shortage  of 
personnel  meant  that  of  the  149  schools  in  the  project,  the  average 
number  of  days  of  service  per  school  was  approximately  23  days  for 
the  entire  school  year.  A  counselor  working  23  days  of  the  school  year 
in  any  school  can  hardly  be  expected  to  accomplish  the  objectives  out¬ 
lined  in  the  proposal. 

The  project  proposal  called  for  the  equivalent  of  l8  full-time 
social  workers.  In  actuality  the  equivalent  of  12.6  positions  was 
filled  by  the  services  of  13  social  workers.  The  allotment  of  l8  social 
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workers  to  184  schools  meant  that  each  person  would  be  expected  to 
serve  more  than  10  schools.  The  actual  figure  of  13  filled  posi¬ 
tions  meant  that  of  the  149  schools  serviced,  each  social  worker  had 
to  service  approximately  11  schools.  This  pace  left  most  social 
workers  tired  and  frustrated  but,  surprisingly  enough,  enthusiastic 
concerning  the  value  of  the  endeavor.  However,  with  school  holidays 
considered,  some  schools  hardly  saw  their  assigned  social  worker. 

The  project  proposal  called  for  the  equivalent  of  18  full-time 
school  psychologists.  In  actuality  none  of  these  positions  was  filled. 

The  project  proposal  also  called  for  the  equivalent  of  two  super¬ 
visors  of  guidance,  one  supervisor  of  social  work,  and  one  supervisor 
of  psychology.  The  psychology  position  was  not  filled.  In  practice 
the  committee  found  that  the  supervisors  had  far  too  many  staff  members 
to  supervise.  The  large  number  of  schools  each  supervisor  had  to  visit 
and  the  travel  time  involved  meant  that  the  supervisors  were  not  able 
to  give  as  much  supervision  as  they  or  their  staff  felt  was  necessary. 

Since  the  project  coordinators  were  told  to  recruit  staff  without 
interfering  with  the  recruitment  process  for  regular  positions  with  the 
Board  of  Education,  and  since  shortages  apparently  existed  in  all  dis¬ 
ciplines  involved  in  this  project,  staffing  was  a  major  problem. 

Many  of  the  staff  were  part-time  workers  who  met  the  minimal  re¬ 
quirements  of  experience  and  academic  preparation  required  by  the  Board 
of  Education.  These  people  were  then  placed  in  a  position  of  being 
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the  sole  professional  clinical  or  guidance  worker  in  a  nonpublic  school 
located  in  a  disadvantaged  area.  The  fact  that  the  program  met  with 
overwhelming  endorsement  by  the  principals  and  the  professional  workers 
themselves^  despite  these  conditions^ is  somewhat  surprising  and  is  a 
tribute  to  the  flexibility  of  the  part-time  workers  and  to  the  super¬ 
vision  they  received. 

The  inschool  project  proposal  did  not  include  provisions  for  on¬ 
site  secretarial  service  to  the  participating  schools  nor  to  the  as¬ 
signed  counselors.  This  meant  that  the  additional  paper  work  required 
for  both  this  project  and  the  evening  center  project  became  burdensome 
for  many  overworked  principals  and  resulted  in  a  considerable  amount 
of  lost  professional  time  by  the  school  counselors. 

Articulation  and  Communication 

The  project  proposal  made  special  mention  of  the  need  for  good  com¬ 
munication  and  articulation  but  this  proved  difficult  to  implement. 
Communication  between  inschool  staff  and  evening  center  personnel,  be¬ 
tween  inschool  staff  and  nonpublic  school  administrators,  between  in¬ 
school  staff  and  outside  agencies,  and  between  inschool  staff  and  parents 
became  a  matter  of  individual  resourcefulness  rather  than  the  planned 
comnunication  of  the  program  proposal.  The  orientation  of  professional 
inschool  clinical  and  guidance  staff  which  had  been  planned  carefully 
by  the  co-directors  of  the  program  as  a  means  of  fostering  communication 
was  not  implemented  because  of  the  varying  times  programs  were  instituted 
in  the  schools,  the  turnover  of  professional  staff,  and  limited  supervision. 
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This  lack  of  orientation  was  especially  serious  since  it  involved 
matters  vital  to  the  effective  implementation  of  the  program.  Such 
matters  as  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  aims  and  goals  of  the  pro¬ 
ject;  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  the  nonpublic  school  as  well  as 
its  educational  procedures;  understanding  of  the  role  and  function  of 
the  professional  worker  in  a  nonpublic  school;  orientation  to  the  cul¬ 
ture  and  mores  of  the  communities  in  which  the  pupils  live;  and  partic¬ 
ularly  the  relation  of  the  inschool  project  to  the  evening  clinical  and 
guidance  centers  were  either  discussed  with  an  individual  worker  when 
he  was  employed  or  the  assumption  was  made  that  he  did  not  need  such 
orientation. 

Communication  with  the  evening  clinical  and  guidance  centers  was 
especially  important  because  of  the  necessity  to  work  cooperatively 
for.  rapid  referral  and  treatment.  Working  hours  for  the  inschool  staff 
and  the  evening  center  staff  did  not  coincide;  therefore,  communication 
was  difficult  and  at  times  impossible.  Either  the  inschool  staff  mem¬ 
ber  contacted  the  evening  center  worker  at  his  full-time  day  assign¬ 
ment,  thus  usurping  time  belonging  to  pupils  of  the  public  schools  or 
to  agency  patients,  or  he  contacted  the  evening  center  during  time  fcr 
which  he  was  not  being  paid.  In  either  case  the  contact  was  an  unof¬ 
ficial  one  that  was  imposed  by  the  conditions  of  the  project  proposal. 

Referral  procedures  caused  other  kinds  of  communication  problems. 
Referral  procedures  to  evening  centers  were  not  uniform,  and  evening 
centers  varied  in  their  systems  of  accepting  referrals  from  inschool 
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centers.  Inschool  workers  reported  that  often  children  were  screened 
by  several  workers  before  treatment  was  actually  begun,  or  were  placed 
on  waiting  lists  without  notification  to  the  inschool  worker.  Parents 
who  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  referral  and  who  expected  early 
acceptance  lost  interest  in  attending  the  evening  center  or  became  an¬ 
noyed  at  the  inschool  worker  or  school  administrator  for  what  appeared 
to  be  lack  of  action.  Administrators  who  had  been  led  to  believe  that 
there  would  be  prompt  acceptance  of  children  at  the  evening  center 
through  the  inschool  worker  lost  confidence  in  his  effectiveness. 

Evening  center  personnel  stated  that  referral  material  from  the 
nonpublic  schools  was  meager  and  often  of  little  value  in  expediting 
service  to  the  child.  Often  all  that  was  received  by  the  center  were 
identification  data  of  birthdate,  parentage,  and  grade  level.  Inschool 
personnel  stated  that  there  was  little  or  no  feedback  on  children  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  center  and  that  often  they  did  not  know  that  a  referred 
child  had  not  kept  appointments  made  for  him. 

Evening  center  staff  stated  that  no  provisions  were  made  for  for¬ 
warding  information  about  a  child  from  the  nonpublic  school  while  he 
was  under  treatment  at  the  center.  Both  feedback  and  feedin  concern¬ 
ing  the  child  were  minimal  in  many  cases. 

Communication  also  broke  down  when  referrals  to  an  evening  center 
from  an  inschool  center  were  not  honored.  It  was  felt  that  professional 
referrals  either  from  a  social  worker  or  a  counselor  should  be  accepted 
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as  bona  fide  and  without  question.  It  was  felt  also  that  there  should 
be  uniform  referral  forms  and  procedures  and  that  the  entire  referral 
system  should  be  examined. 

Communication  with  the  administrators  of  the  schools  sometimes 
presented  problems.  Inschool  workers  did  not  always  understand  why 
certain  routines  and  procedures  were  observed  in  the  schools  and  often 
there  was  no  dialogue  between  the  administrator  and  the  worker.  When 
this  occurred  the  worker  was  limited  in  the  services  he  could  offer. 

Lack  of  communication  sometimes  resulted  in  the  unintentional  dis¬ 
ruption  of  classroom  activities  by  the  worker.  When  more  than  one  pro¬ 
ject  was  operating  in  the  school  on  the  same  day,  several  children  might 
be  withdrawn  from  a  particular  classroom  at  the  same  time,  or  a  partic¬ 
ular  child  might  be  away  from  his  classroom  for  the  better  part  of  a 
day  engaged  in  a  number  of  different  project  activities. 

Communication  with  teachers  of  the  nonpublic  schools  was  enhanced 
when  they  thoroughly  understood  the  objectives  of  the  project.  At  times 
teachers  had  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  workers’  role  in  the  school  and 
of  the  services  offered  to  the  pupils.  In  those  schools  where  paths  of 
communication  were  open  the  teachers  and  workers  together  planned  ef¬ 
fectively  for  all  children. 

Communication  with  parents  and  members  of  the  community  required 
a  special  skill  on  the  part  of  the  clinical  and  guidance  worker.  Here 
the  question  of  linguistics  was  of  major  importance  since  English  is  a 
second  language  for  many  parents  and  children  in  nonpublic  schools  and 
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one  in  which  they  are  not  proficient.  The  worker  who  had  a  knowledge 
of  the  language  of  the  school  or  home  was  able  to  reach  the  parent 
and  gain  his  cooperation  in  helping  the  child,  was  able  to  gain  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  child,  or  to  give  information  to  the  parent,  and  was  able 
to  talk  to  the  parent  about  his  own  problems  in  relation  to  his  child. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  whereever  pos¬ 
sible  workers  should  be  assigned  to  a  school  in  which  their  language 
ability  could  be  utilized.  Lacking  this,  experiments  should  be  tried 
using  community  members  as  interpreters,  as  is  done  in  many  other  pro¬ 
jects  . 

The  problem  of  articulation  of  this  project  with  other  inschool 
projects  should  receive  attention,  not  from  the  inschool  workers  alone, 
but  from  the  designers  of  project  proposals.  Duplication  of  service 
to  some  children  to  the  exclusion  of  service  to  others  might  be  avoided 
if  there  was  an  opportunity  for  clearance  of  cases  in  a  school  or 
through  a  central  facility. 

Responses  given  on  questionnaires  differed  somewhat  from  those  ob¬ 
tained  in  interviews.  A  summary  of  questionnaire  responses  concerning 
articulation  and  communication  follows. 

The  responses  of  the  staff  members  and  the  principals  to  individual 
items  of  the  questionnaire  dealing  with  articulation  and  communication 
are  reported  in  Table  1  of  Appendix  A. 

The  principals  of  the  participating  schools  and  the  staff  members 
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of  the  inschool  project  gave  positive  ratings  to  a  number  of  items  on 
the  questionnaire  concerned  with  articulation  and  communication.  They 
all  indicated  that  they  thought  they  themselves  were  aware  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  of  the  program;  that  the  assigned  personnel  were  familiar  with 
the  sociocultural  background  of  the  student  population;  that  there  wan 
frequent  contact  between  the  project  members  and  the  staff  members  of 
the  nonpublic  schools;  and  that  communication  between  the  project  staff 
and  the  school  staff  was  fairly  good. 

The  principals  and  the  counselors  reported  that  they  were  well 
oriented  to  the  roles  that  they  were  expected  to  perform  in  this  program 
however,  the  social  workers  indicated  that  their  orientation  was  only 
fair. 

The  principals  thought  that  they  understood  the  aims  and  procedures 
of  the  inschool  program  fairly  well,  whereas  the  counselors  thought  that 
the  participating  school  principals’  understanding  was  moderate  and  the 
social  workers  perceived  the  principals '  understanding  as  fairly  limited 
A  similar  pattern  was  observed  in  terms  of  planning  the  services.  The 
principals  perceived  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of  coopera¬ 
tion  in  planning  the  services  while  the  project  staff  felt  that  this 
cooperation  was  more  limited. 

All  three  groups  reported  that  they  experienced  little  difficulty 
in  working  with  staff  members  of  the  project  and  the  school.  Both  the 
principals  and  the  counselors  reported  that  the  referral  forms  were 
quite  adequate  for  their  use,  whereas  the  social  social  workers  felt 
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that  the  forms  were  of  limited  use.  The  counselors  and  social  workers 
on  the  inschool  project  indicated  that  they  had  rather  poor  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  evening  center  staff. 

Working  Environments  and  Facilities 

Housing  of  the  professional,  workers  presented  problems  not  only 
for  the  workers  themselves  but  for  the  administrators  of  the  nonpublic 
schools.  In  many  nonpublic  schools  structural  changes  were  made  in 
order  to  provide  a  comfortable  working  space  with  privacy.  In  other 
schools  no  provisions  were  made  for  the  workers,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  carry  on  their  professional  activities  in  corners  of  class¬ 
rooms,  busy  offices,  or  in  a  few  instances,  in  basements,  supply  closets, 
or  a  corner  of  the  cafeteria.  In  fairness  to  the  nonpublic  schools  it 
should  be  noted  that  lack  of  provision  of  space  in  these  instances  was 
due  not  to  callousness  but  to  lack  of  understanding  of  the  functions  of 
the  workers  and  their  need  for  privacy,  or  to  a  real  absence  or  short¬ 
age  of  space.  In  many  instances  two  or  more  workers  from  special  pro¬ 
jects  were  in  small  schools  at  the  same  time,  and  administrators  found 
it  impossible  to  provide  enough  space  or  privacy  for  each.  In  some 
instances  space  was  at  such  a  premium  that  workers  shared  the  adminis¬ 
trator's  own  office,  and  sometimes  with  a  clerk  or  volunteer  aide  as 
well . 

The  project  proposal  did  not  include  any  allowances  for  equipment, 
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such  as  file  cabinets,  storage  cabinets,  paper  and  pencil  tests,  or 
telephones,  for  the  use  of  workers  while  they  were  in  the  nonpublic 
school.  In  some  cases,  this  lack  of  equipment  meant  that  the  assigned 
worker  had  to  take  his  materials  with  him;  in  other  cases,  counselors 
were  working  in  schools  that  provided  him  with  some  minimal  storage 
space.  The  inschool  guidance  workers  had  no  provisions  for  nonclini- 
cal  paper  and  pencil  tests  or  for  guidance  materials.  While  the  in¬ 
school  counselor  did  not  have  any  acute  need  for  these  materials,  a 
reservoir  of  such  materials  would  be  of  value  to  pupils  and  particular¬ 
ly  to  counselors  who  are  working  in  the  area  of  educational  and  voca¬ 
tional  planning. 

The  responses  of  the  inschool  staff,  supervisors,  and  nonpublic 
school  administrators  to  items  dealing  with  working  environments  and 
physical  facilities  are  reported  in  Table  2  of  Appendix  A. 

Principals  generally  believed  that  the  physical  facilities  provided 
for  the  inschool  project  were  conducive  to  a  good  working  environment, 
whereas  staff  members  reported  limited  facilities.  Counselors  and  prin¬ 
cipals  thought  that  necessary  supplies  and  equipment  were  available, 
but  social  workers  reported  that  both  supplies  and  equipment  were  "quite 
limited." 

The  use  of  a  telephone  -  vital  to  the  work  of  the  social  worker 
and  the  counselor  -  proved  to  be  a  frustration  that  at  times  assumed 
major  significance.  Nonpublic  schools  in  disadvantaged  areas  seldom 
have  more  than  one  telephone  and  seldom  have  clerical  or  secretarial 
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aides.  Usually  the  telephone  is  answered  by  the  school  administrator 
and  a  message  is  sent  to  the  worker.  Such  a  procedure  is  distracting 
and  wasteful  of  an  administrator's  time.  The  use  of  the  telephone  in 
the  busy  administrator's  office  is  necessarily  a  hurried  procedure  and 
conducted  without  privacy.  In  addition,  the  use  of  the  telephone  by  the 
worker  precludes  its  use  by  the  administrator  or  the  school  staff. 

The  committee  feels  that  a  telephone  for  the  exclusive  use  of  pro¬ 
ject  workers  is  of  importance  and  should  be  included  as  necessary  equip 
ment  in  federally  funded  projects  which  involve  direct  communication 
with  referral  agencies  and  with  parents. 

Co-joined  with  the  question  of  telephone  service  is  that  of  cleri¬ 
cal  or  secretarial  help  for  inschool  workers  and  for  administrators. 
Budgets  for  nonpublic  schools  usually  are  very  limited  and  do  not  al¬ 
low  for  secretarial  help  for  the  administrator.  The  added  clerical 
work  of  accounting  for  projects,  answering  survey  and  questionnaires, 
and  reporting  on  personnel  becomes  a  burden  to  the  administrator  and 
limits  the  time  available  for  his  professional  activities  in  the  school 
Secretarial  help  would  allow  the  work  of  the  projects  to  be  carried  for 
wand  more  effectively  and  with  more  service  to  the  disadvantaged  child. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  nonpublic  school  should  assume  the 
responsibility  of  providing  working  conditions  for  professional  workers 
that  are  comfortable,  adequate  for  the  services  to  be  performed,  and 
private.  Since  equipment  for  use  by  the  workers  was  in  short  supply, 
social  workers  did  not  have  equipment  necessary  for  work  with  children; 
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this  was  sorely  needed.  Desks  had  been  ordered  for  use  by  the  workers 
but  had  not  been  received.  File  cabinets  for  the  storage  of  confiden¬ 
tial  materials  and  supplies  had  not  been  delivered;  thus  workers  car¬ 
ried  materials  from  one  school  to  another  or  from  home  to  school.  In 
some  instances  the  nonpublic  school  administrator  provided  storage  space 
for  records,  but  in  many  cases  this  was  not  available. 

In  spite  of  facilities  that  were  often  inadequate,  assigned  person¬ 
nel  often  indicated  their  desire  to  return  to  the  same  school  because 
of  their  feeling  that  the  services  they  offered  were  needed  and  deeply 
appreciated  by  the  school  staff  and  the  administrator. 

Services 

The  project  proposal  called  for  86  professional  workers  to  give 
clinical  and  guidance  services  to  pupils  in  nonpublic  schools  in  dis¬ 
advantaged  areas.  Of  the  proposed  86,  less  than  sixty  were  employed 
at  any  one  time.  The  services  to  be  rendered  by  the  professional  workers 
were  those  outlined  in  the  proposal  with  "policies,  practices,  and  pro¬ 
cedures  in  accordance  with  those  detailed  in  the  manual  and  other  pub¬ 
lished  statements  of  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  and  the  Bureau  of  Ed¬ 
ucational  and  Vocational  Guidance."*  The  services  were  to  be  provided 
for  "the  total  school  population  and  not  merely  for  disturbed  children." 
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The  services  which  were  provided  in  any  specific  school,  while 
within  the  framework  of  good  professional  practice  as  outlined  by  the 
two  bureaus ,  varied  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  children  in  the 
school,  either  as  the  needs  actually  existed  or  as  they  were  perceived 
by  school  administrators  and  teachers  or  by  the  professional  worker. 

The  services  varied  also  in  terms  of  the  experience  of  the  worker,  his 
special  interests  and  skills,  and  his' ability  to  demonstrate  to  the 
children  the  value  of  a  particular  service.  As  the  professional  worker 
became  familiar  with  the  routine  of  the  nonpublic  school,  the  community 
in  which  it  was  situatied,  the  school  population,  the  teaching  staff, 
the  educational  procedures  of  the  school,  and  the  parents  of  the  chil¬ 
dren,  he  became  increasingly  able  to  adapt  his  knowledge  and  skill  to 
the  children's  needs.  As  school  staff,  parents,  and  community  became 
familiar  with  his  services  the  worker  found  that  increased  service  was 
accepted  by  them. 

Specific  services  provided  by  workers  included  individual  and  group 
counseling,  educational  advisement,  education  counseling,  occupational 
information,  career  planning,  referrals,  parent  conferences,  group  meet¬ 
ings  with  parents,  classroom  visitation,  consultation  with  teachers,  con¬ 
sultation  with  agencies,  arrangements  for  recreational  services  for  in¬ 
dividual  children  or  groups  of  children,  and  demo nos t rat ions  of  guidance 
techniques . 

One  of  the  most  important  services  rendered  by  social  workers  and 
counselors  in  nonpublic  schools  should  have  been  that  of  acting  as  re- 
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ferral  and  liaison  person  to  the  clinical  and  guidance  centers.  Of  all 
the  services  given,  however,  this  seemed  to  be  the  most  difficult  to 
implement.  Communication  with  the  centers,  as  has  been  reported  pre¬ 
viously  (see  Articulation  and  Communication)  was  hard  to  achieve.  Time 
schedules  of  evening  center  staff  and  inschool  staff  did  not  allow  for 
easy  communication  since  the  centers  were  not  in  operation  at  the  same 
time.  Evening  center  workers,  when  contacted  during  the  day  at  their 
place  of  employment,  did  not  have  available  the  records  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  under  discussion,  were  taking  time  from  their  official  duties, 
and  were  depriving  their  clinets  of  sex-vices.  Inschool  workers , tfien 
contacted  during  evening  hours,  gave  time  to  the  discussion  of  cases 
for  which  they  were  not  compensated. 

Procedures  for  referral  of  nonpublic  school  pupils  to  evening  cen¬ 
ters  was  inconsistent  and  in  some  instances  broke  down  completely.  Since 
evening  centers  relied  heavily  on  nonpublic  school  referrals  for  their  opera¬ 
tion,  communication  was  imperative.  In  those  evening  centers  and  in¬ 
school  centers  where  channels  of  communication  were  open,  both  benefited 
and  pupils  received  increased  sex-vice. 

Because  no  psychologists  participated  in  the  inschool  project,  it 
was  necessax-y  for  inschool  staff  to  rely  on  either  the  evening  centers 
or  outside  agencies  for  diagnostic  services,  and  this  sometimes  pre¬ 
sented  problems.  Children  who  had  been  screened  for  diagnostic  service 
by  inschool  staff  professionally  trained  to  render  this  sex-vice,  were 
not  accepted  for  diagnosis  without  again  undergoing  duplicate  screening. 
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This  procedure  resulted  in  confusion  for  the  child  and  parent  and  weak¬ 
ened  confidence  in  the  inschool  staff.  Inschool  workers  reported  that 
feedback  from  evening  centers  on  children  referred  was  not  received  by 
the  nonpublic  school  and  that  they  therefore  had  no  knowledge  of  the 
disposition  of  cases.  Children  were  placed  on  waiting  lists  without 
notification  to  either  the  parent  of  the  child  or  the  in  school  center, 
and  inschool  staff  assumed  that  children  were  obtaining  treatment  from 
the  evening  center.  In  some  instances  evening  centers  to  which  chil¬ 
dren  were  referred  were  closed  because  of  under-utilization,  removing 
the  possibility  for  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  children. 

Counselors  gave  service  to  nonpublic  schools  for  one  day  a  week 
while  social  workers  gave  service  to  nonpublic  schools  for  one  half  day 
a  week,  and  in  some  instances  only  when  a  nonpublic  school  requested 
their  services  for  a  specific  child.  During  interviews  both  counselors 
and  social,  workers  indicated  their  feeling  that  this  amount  of  time  spent 
at  a  school  was  inadequate.  Social  workers  particularly  felt  that  their 
services  were  fragmented  and  that  they  lacked  continuity.  Both  groups 
stressed  their  belief  that  more  time  in  each  school  was  necessary. 

Classroom  visitation  -  felt  by  both  groups  to  be  necessary  to  ob¬ 
serve  children  in  an  educational  setting  -  was  limited  because  of  time. 
Teachers  reported  that  classroom  visitation  by  the  workers  was  of  value 
to  them  in  gaining  halp  in  handling  children  with  behavior  problems. 
Teachers  also  were  appreciative  of  classroom  demonstrations  by  counselors 
of  guidance  techniques  which  could  subsequently  be  used  by  the  teacher. 
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Teachers  reported  that  they  were  appreciative  of  the  opportunity 
to  consult  with  professional  workers  about  specific  children  who  pre¬ 
sented  educational  or  behavior  problems,  and  to  learn  ways  of  coping 
with  them  in  the  classroom.  Administrators  reported  that  as  a  result 
of  such  consultation  children  who  otherwise  would  have  been  excluded 
from  the  classroom  were  retained  and  were  able  to  achieve  academically. 
Another  service  rendered  by  the  workers  was  an  indirect  benefit  to  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  nonpublic  schools.  Principals  indicated  that  the  presence 
of  the  professional  workers  in  the  schools  had  the  effect  of  making  the 
teachers  more  conscious  of  their  responsibility  to  practice  good  mental 
health  techniques  in  the  classroom.  Many  children,  by  this  means, 
gained  benefits  otherwise  denied  to  them. 

Many  of  the  workers  conducted  parent  workshops  and  held  group 
meetings  with  parents.  During  these  meetings  parents  were  led  to  re¬ 
cognize  accepted  patterns  of  behavior  of  children,  to  have  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  children !s  emotional  and  social  needs,  and  to  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  aims  and  goals  of  the  school. 

Children  benefited  also  from  group  counseling  and  group  guidance 
sessions.  In  these  groups  children  were  identified  who  needed  special 
individual  help  either  from  an  inschool  worker  or  an  outside  agency. 

The  identification  of  these  children  at  an  early  stage  of  maladjustment 
or  underachievement  was  an  important  service  given  by  the  workers, 
leading  to  early  treatment  and  alleviation  of  symptoms. 

The  social  workers,  despite  all  the  problems  that  beset  them  in 
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their  attempts  to  provide  to  children  the  services  for  which  they  are 
trained,  were  able  to  accomplish  more  services  than  would  have  seemed 

possible. 

The  responses  of  the  staff  members  and  the  principals  to  the  ques¬ 
tionnaire  items  dealing  with  perceptions  of  the  services  offered  are 
shown  as  weighted  averages  in  Table  3  of  Appendix  A.  The  principals 
and  project  ataff  indicated  that  the  following  services  were  performed 
quite  frequently counseling  with  children;  diagnosing  problems  of 
children;  consultations  with  classroom  teachers;  and  consultations  with 
parents . 

Principals  and  counselors  gave  a  similar  rating  to  educational  and 
vocational  guidance.  Social  workers  indicated  that  they  performed  this 
service  infrequently, ' as  would  be  expected.  Social  workers  indicated 
that  they  conducted  group  counseling  sessions  and  made  referrals  to 
evening  centers  frequently,  whereas  counselors  reported  that  they  con¬ 
ducted  group  counseling  sessions  in  only  a  few  instances  and  made  only 
a  moderate  number  of  referrals  to  the  evening  centers. 

Principals  reported  that  group  counseling  was  infrequent  in  the 
inschool  project.  Principals  believed  that  case  conferences  with  school 
staff  were  held  frequently;  social  workers  reported  holding  only  a  few 
conferences,  and  counselors  indicated  that  they  were  held  infrequently. 
Differences  in  concept  of  a  "case  conference"  may  have  accounted  for 
the  apparent  discrepancy  between  reports  of  professional  workers  and 


administrators  of  this  item. 
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All  three  groups  believed  that  classroom  climate  was  improved  to 
a  moderate  extent  as  a  result  of  the  services  offered.  Social  workers 
reported  that  they  conducted  a  moderate  number  of  therapy  sessions, 
while  counselors  indicated  that  they  held  a  limited  number  of  therapy 
sessions.  Principals  and  counselors  indicated  that  group  guidance  activ¬ 
ities  and  parent  meetings  were  held;  social  workers  reported  that  they 
very  rarely  engaged  in  either  of  these  activities. 

Responses  from  both  social  workers  and  counselors  indicated  that 
they  did  little  or  no  remedial  work  with  children.  On  the  other  hand, 
principals  thought  that  remedial  work  had  been  performed  by  the  workers 
in  some  cases.  All  three  groups  indicated  that  teacher  workshops  were 
held  in  the  school  by  inschool  workers  ''very,  very  rarely." 

Principals,  counselors,  and  social  workers  reported  that  the  in¬ 
school  project  handled  a  variety  of  cases.  All  three  groups  indicated 
that  cases  most  frequently  handled  were  behavior  problems,  parent-child 
relationships,  and  emotional  disorders.  The  inschool  workers  also  con¬ 
sidered  that  they  had  seen  children  who  had  learning  disabilities,  while 
the  principals  believed  that  this  type  of  presenting  problem  was  a 
minor  one  in  the  inschool  program.  The  administrators  and  staff  members 
indicated  that  problems  of  peer  relationships  ranked  "moderate"  as  a 
cause  for  referral  for  treatment.  The  counselors  and  the  principals 
also  gave  a  rank  of  "moderate"  to  educational  and  vocational  problems 
as  a  presenting  problem.  Social  workers  perceived  this  problem  to  be 


minimal. 
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Members  of  both  disciplines  in  the  program  indicated  that  they 
performed  both  intake  and  parent  interviewing  "frequently."  Social 
workers  spent  enough  time  on  case  conferences  to  consider  their  efforts 
as  moderate  while  counselors  reported  that  they  rarely  engaged  in  case 
conferences.  Both  groups  found  the  extent  of  followup  activities  to 
be  limited.  Social  workers  made  home  visits  in  a  few  instances  while 
counselors  reported  that  they  rarely  performed  this  service.  Both 
groups  reported  that  paper  and  pencil  testing  and  individual  testing 
were  very  rarely  done. 

Both  groups  felt  that  the  services  they  offered  were  influenced 
by  their  time  schedules  and  their  daily  and  weekly  schedules.  In  evalu¬ 
ating  effectiveness  of  their  working  hours  (those  of  the  school  they 
serviced)  they  stated  that  the  hours  were  "very  good"  for  contacts  with 
children,  and  "good"  for  contacts  with  parents  and  inschool  teachers. 
They  rated  the  hours  "poor"  for  contacts  with  evening  centers. 

Counselors  rated  their  working  hours  as  "quite  satisfactory"  in 
contacting  outside  agencies  while  the  social  workers  deemed  them  only 
"adequate."  This  difference  may  arise  from  differences  in  types  of 
agencies  used  for  referral  purposes  by  each  discipline.  Social  workers 
were  more  likely  to  refer  children  to  community  centers  operating  after 
school  hours. 

Both  groups  felt  that  their  daily  hours  were  not  at  all  effective 
for  contacts  with  the  evening  clinical  and  guidance  centers.  Principals 
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indicated  that  the  time  schedule  of  the  inschool  workers  allowed  them 
to  make  effective  contacts  with  children,  school  staff,  parents,  and 
outside  agencies.  They  also  reported  that  the  time  schedule  of  the 
workers  did  not  allow  sufficient  contact  between  them  and  the  evening 
centers . 

Guidance  counselors  of  the  inschool  project  felt  that  their  weekly 
schedule  of  one  day  a  week  for  each  school  allowed  them  sufficient  op¬ 
portunity  to  have  effective  contacts  with  parents,  children,  inschool 
teachers,  and  outside  agencies.  On  the  other  hand,  social  workers  re¬ 
ported  that  their  weekly  schedule  was  too  limited  for  effective  con¬ 
tacts  with  any  of  these  groups.  Both  social  workers  and  counselors  in¬ 
dicated  that  their  weekly  schedule  was  most  ineffective  for  contacts 
with  the  evening  centers. 

Statistically,  the  73  counselors  in  this  project  reported  that  they 
had  received  more  than  6,000  referrals  and  actually  had  handled  more 
than  4,000  cases.  These  children  were  seen  in  14,000  interviews  for 
an  average  of  3-5  interviews  per  pupil.  More  than  1,600  parents  or 
parent  surrogates  were  interviewed  in  more  than  2,300  interviews,  or  an 
average  of  1.4  interviews  per  parent.  In  addition  to  individual  con¬ 
tacts  the  counselors  reported  that  they  had  conducted  86  group  meetings 
with  parents  and  approximately  900  group  meetings  with  children  in  which 
12,400  children  participated. 


Figures  provided  by  inschool  project  co-director. 
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B.  Program  Contributions 

The  responses  to  the  questionnaire  items  concerned  with  the  con¬ 
tributions  and  results  of  the  program  are  shown  as  weighted  averages 
in  Table  5  of  Appendix  A. 

The  principals,  counselors,  and  social  workers  all  indicated  that 
the  reactions  of  the  children,  the  parents,  and  the  teachers  were  very 
positive.  Both  the  principals  and  the  counselors  believed  that  the 
program  had  made  a  good  contribution  in  enhancing  the  classroom  teacher's 
acceptance  and  understanding  of  guidance  and  in  improving  the  teacher's 
recognition  of  the  presenting  problems.  Social  workers,  however,  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  program  made  a  more  modest  contribution  in  these  two 
areas . 

All  three  groups  reported  that  the  program  made  a  modest  contribu¬ 
tion  toward  improving  the  mental  health  climate  within  the  participat¬ 
ing  schools.  In  all  seven  items  concerned  with  the  extent  of  observable 
changes,  the  counselors  and  social  workers  gave  higher  ratings  to  each 
item  than  the  principals.  However,  ail  three  groups  reported  that  they 
were  able  to  perceive  some  observable  changes  in  children  as  a  result 
of  the  inschool  program. 

The  counselors  and  social  workers  thought  that  children  evidenced 
some  changes  in  their  relationships  with  peers  and  teachers  and  in  their 
school  behavior  or  attitude.  The  principals  believed  that  these  changes 
were  more  modest. 

The  counselors  reported  that  they  observed  some  modest  changes  in 
the  children's  educational  and  occupational  aspirations  and  in  the  chil- 


dren's  personal  appearance.  Both  the  social  workers  and  the  principals 
thought  that  these  changes  were  limited. 

The  social  workers  reported  a  modest  but  slight  improvement  in 
standardized  test  results  while  the  counselors  and  principals  perceived 
these  changes  as  more  limited.  All  three  groups  believed  that  there 
was  limited  improvement  in  academic  grades  as  a  result  of  the  inschool 
program. 

The  principals,  counselors,  and  social  workers  a/l  1  indicated  that 
the  services  provided  in  the  inschool  project  were  used  extensively. 
Furthermore,  they  thought  that  the  project  was  able  to  make  some  modest 
contribution  in  meeting  the  needs  of  children  in  the  participating 
schools.  The  counselors  and  social  workers  reported  that  they  had  been 
able  to  make  the  contribution  which  they  had  anticipated;  however,  the 
social  workers  indicated  that  their  contribution  was  more  modest  than 
they  had  hoped  it  would  be. 

On  the  open-ended  questions,  the  counselors  and  social  workers  in¬ 
dicated  similar  problems  with  the  program.  Both  groups  felt  that  they 
had  too  large  a  work  load  and  insufficient  time  and/or  too  many  schools 
to  do  an  effective  job.  Furthermore  they  felt  that  the  lack  of  psychol¬ 
ogists  in  the  day  program  was  a  very  severe  handicap.  The  counselors 
also  indicated  that  they  did  not  have  enough  contact  with  the  teachers 
within  the  participating  schools  and  that  the  lack  of  materials  was  an 
impediment  to  their  services. 


The  principals  reported  that  the  biggest  problems  they  perceived 
were  primarily  in  the  areas  of  time,  staff,  and  parental  acceptance  of 
the  program.  They  thought  that  both  counselors  and  social  workers  needed 
more  time  to  accomplish  the  project  goals  and  that  these  personnel  were 
needed  more  frequently  on  the  premises  of  their  schools.  They  also  in¬ 
dicated  that  some  parents  were  not  receptive  to  these  services  and  that 
more  staff  was  needed  to  help  the  principals  overcome  this  rigidity. 
Finally,  the  principals  felt  that  there  needed  to  be  more  consultation 
with  the  classroom  teachers  so  that  the  program  could  become  part  of 
the  total  school  effort  in  working  with  children  from  disadvantaged  areas 

C.  Overall  Evaluation 

The  evaluation  committee  has  found  that  the  inschool  clinical  and 
guidance  program  has  received  the  overwhelming  endorsement  of  the  pro¬ 
fessional  staff  members  employed  in  the  project  and  the  principals  of 
the  participating  schools.  The  reactions  of  the  staff  members  and  the 
principals  are  indicated  in  the  following  table. 

Of  the  69  professional  staff  members  who  completed  the  questionnaire 
96  per  cent  felt  that  the  program  should  be  continued  either  as  is  (N=13) 
or  with  modifications  (N=53).  The  principle  reasons  given  for  this 
endorsement  of  the  program  were  that  the  services  are  needed  by  children, 
parents,  and  the  community,  and  that  the  inschool  project  is  perceived 
an  a  positive  attempt  to  meet  these  needs.  This  endorsement  of  the  pro¬ 
ject  did  not  prevent  the  staff  from  recognizing  and  reporting  weaknesses 
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SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

Staff  Member 

Continue 

As  Is 

Continue  with 

Modification 

Discontinue 

Could  not 

Evaluate 

Total 

Guidance  Counselors 

12 

39 

2 

0 

53 

Social  Workers 

1 

11 

0 

0 

12 

Supervisors  (G.C.) 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

Supervisors  (S«W0) 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

Psychiatrist 

0 

0 

1 

0 

1 

TOTAL 

13 

53 

3 

0 

69 

Percentages 

19* 

77% 

17% 

100* 

NcnpuMic  School 
Principals 


Catholic 

Jewish 

Protestant 

TOTAL 

Percentages 


65 

U 

h 

W 

a# 


30 

i 

i 

32~ 

28* 


2 

0 

0 

2~ 

2 * 


2  99 

1  6 

h  9 

7  nr 

6%  100 % 


in  the  program;  many  suggestions  were  made  for  changes  in  the  program. 

The  principals  of  the  participating  schools  also  strongly  endorsed 
continuation  of  the  project.  Of  the  ll4  principals  who  returned  the 
questionnaire,  92  per  cent  felt  that  the  program  should  be  continued 
either  as  is  (N=73)  or  with  modifications  (W=32).  Thus,  a  smaller  per¬ 
centage  of  principals  made  recommendations  for  changes. 
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V.  SUMMARY 

Under  Title  I  ESEA,  clinical  and  guidance  services  were  to  be  pro¬ 
vided  to  95,165  children  attending  184  nonpublic  schools  in  New  York 
City  in  disadvantaged  areas.  The  program  was  operated  by  two  bureaus 
of  the  Board  of  Education:  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  and  the  Bureau 
of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance.  The  services  offered  to  the 
nonpublic  schools  and  to  their  pupils  were  those  provided  to  pupils  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  city  by  comparable  professional  workers. 
Policies,  practices,  and  procedures  were  in  accordance  with  those  de¬ 
scribed  in  bureau  manuals  and  other  published  statements. 

The  personnel  of  the  program,  appropriately  and  profess ionally 
trained  for  the  services  to  be  rendered,  were  to  consist  of  2  part-time 
psychiatrists,  l8  full-time  school  social  workers  and  18  full-time  school 
psychologyists ,  M+  educational  and  vocational  counselors  (some  on  a  part- 
time  and  others  on  a  full-time  basis),  10  typists,  and  8  stenographers. 
Supervision  was  to  be  provided  by  2  supervisors  of  social  workers,  2 
supervisors  of  guidance,  and  1  supervisor  of  psychologists. 

An  evaluation  of  the  services  was  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Urban 
Education  through  the  work  of  a  committee  of  six  psychologists  and  guid¬ 
ance  specialists  experienced  in  the  problems  of  disadvantaged  children 
in  urban  communities.  The  committee  visited  at  random  selected  partic¬ 
ipating  schools  to  confer  with  the  principal  or  administrator;  to  inter- 
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view  teachers;  to  confer  with  personnel  assigned  to  the  schools;  to 
observe  the  facilities  provided  by  the  participating  schools  for  lose 
of  the  guidance  and  clinical  workers  in  the  performance  of  their  duties; 
and  to  attempt  to  gauge  the  degree  of  acceptance  and  use  of  the  services 
offered.  Data  relevant  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program  were  collected. 
In  addition  to  sampling  by  observation  and  interview,  data  were  obtained 
through  questionnaires  and  surveys  distributed  to  all  members  of  the  in¬ 
school  clinical  and  guidance  teams,  principals  of  the  participating 
schools,  and  supervisors.  Respondent  opinion,  attitudes,  and  reactions 
were  analyzed. 

One  hundred  and  forty-nine  nonpublic  schools  were  provided  with 
the  services  of  73  guidance  counselors,  13  social  workers,  2  supervisors 
of  counselors,  1  supervisor  of  social  workers,  and  1  part-time  psychia¬ 
trist.  Counselors  were  assigned  to  schools  on  a  one-day-a-week  basis; 
social  workers  were  assigned  on  a  half-day-a-week  basis.  Positions 
were  filled  by  social  workers  and  counselors  who  were  fully  trained  and 
qualified  for  employment  in  the  public  schools.  Social  workers  were 
full-time  employees;  guidance  counselors  were  part-time  employees  who 
were  retired,  on  maternity  or  study  leave,  or  were  former  employees. 

No  psychologists  were  employed  in  the  inschool  program.  Staff  turn¬ 
over  was  extensive. 

Recruitment  of  staff  for  the  program  did  not  result  in  sufficiert 
personnel  to  provide  service  for  al  1  schools  indicating  their  desire 
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to  participate  in  the  project,  and  for  many  schools  services  were  pro¬ 
vided  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  academic  year.  For  example, 
only  99  of  the  149  schools  actually  serviced  were  staffed  by  December 
1966.  This  shortage  of  staff  severely  hampered  implementation  of  the 
project,  and  particularly  with  the  absence  of  school  psychologists, 
obviated  the  possiblity  of  achieving  the  stated  goals  of  the  project. 

The  committee  recommends  that  unless  sufficient  personnel  can  be 
recruited  before  the  start  of  the  academic  year  future  proposals  should 
be  limited  in  scope.  The  committee  feels  that  adequate  staffing  for 
fewer  schools  would  more  nearly  meet  the  objectives  of  the  program. 

It  is  suggested  as  a  recruitment  measure  that  appropriately  trained 
and  qualified  staff  members  assigned  to  nonpublic  schools  be  licensed 
and  employed  as  regular  full-time  employees  of  the  Board  of  Education 
with  the  same  privileges  of  attaining  tenure  as  the  clinical  and  guidance 
personnel  assigned  to  the  public  schools. 

The  project  proposal  indicated  that  for  this  program  pupil-worker 
ratios  were  set  at  2000  pupils  to  one  counselor,  5000  pupils  to  one 
school  psychologist,  and  5000  pupils  to  one  social  worker.  These  num¬ 
bers  of  pupils  are  far  greater  than  those  considered  professionally  as 
maximum  for  adequate  service  for  all  pupils;  the  committee  questions 
seriously  whether  the  objectives  outlined  in  this  project  can  be  ful¬ 
filled  under  these  conditions  of  staffing. 

Through  interview  and  questionnaire  the  committee  found  that  staff 
members  felt  the  need  for  specialized  training  for  work  in  nonpublic 
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schools.  Differences  in  culture,  religion,  and  educational  practices 
were  evident,  and  orientation  to  these  was  felt  to  be  an  aspect  of 
effective  work  within  the  school.  Preplanning  for  this  orientation  and 
training  should  be  a  joint  responsibility  of  nonpublic  school  leaders 
and  the  bureaus  implementing  the  program. 

In  participating  schools  where  English  is  a  second  language,  some 
professional  workers  reported  that  communication  was  difficult.  It  is 
recommended  that  whenever  possible  workers  should  be  assigned  to  a  partic¬ 
ular  school  in  which  they  could  utilize  their  knowledge  of  the  culture 
and  language  of  communities  from  which  the  pupils  come.  It  is  further 
recommended  that  some  thought  be  given  to  providing  professional  staff 
with  classes  in  foreign  languages  to  enable  them  to  communicate  more 
effectively  with  parents  and  children. 

During  the  collection  of  data  the  committee  found  that  many  of  the 
nonpublic  school  teaching  staff  were  not  thoroughly  aware  of  the  various 

4 

projects  operating  within  their  schools,  or  of  the  goals  of  the  projects. 
It  is  recommended,  therefore,  that  nonpublic  school  teachers  should  be 
oriented  each  year  to  the  services  offered  in  their  schools  and  out-of¬ 
school  centers,  and  that  inschool  guidance  teams  should  be  trained  to 
conduct  such  orientation  so  that  services  can  be  used  most  effectively. 

The  need  for  coordination  of  all  federally  funded  programs  within 
a  given  school  was  evident  to  the  committee  during  its  visits  and  inter¬ 
views.  Integrated,  interdisciplinary  coordination  of  services  should 
be  provided  by  project  planners  to  ensure  that  services  are  used  most 
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effectively,  that  no  duplication  of  diagnostic  service  or  clinical 
treatment  occurs,  and  that  there  is  no  unnecessary  disruption  of  the 
ongoing  school  program. 

It  is  essential  that  articulation  and  communication  between  re¬ 
lated  programs  and  services  be  specified  and  delineated  in  future  pro¬ 
posals  and  that  provision  for  such  articulation  and  communication  be 
made.  One  of  the  major  problems  noted  by  both  social  workers  and  guidance 
counselors  was  lack  of  opportunity  for  communication  with  members  of 
the  evening  clinical  and  guidance  centers,  a  project  closely  associated 
with  the  inschool  program. 

Physical  facilities  for  the  use  of  professional  workers  in  the  in¬ 
school  program  varied  widely.  Although  some  of  the  schools  were  able 
to  provide  adequate  space  and  privacy  for  the  performance  of  the  workers' 
duties,  others  did  not  make  this  provision.  Nonpublic  schools  should 
be  urged  to  provide  space  for  professional  workers  that  is  comfortable 
and  free  of  outside  distractions.  Telephone  service  is  necessary  especial¬ 
ly  for  communication  with  outside  agencies  and  should  be  provided  by 
the  project  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  professional  workers. 

Materials  for  social  workers  and  counselors  were  minimal.  Counselors 
who  have  responsibility  for  educational  and  vocational  planning  and  ad¬ 
justment  should  be  provided  with  appropriate  and  adequate  materials  to 
carry  out  this  function.  Social  workers  should  have  access  readily  to 
materials  necessary  for  the  performance  of  their  work  in  each  school. 

The  services  provided  to  the  pupils  in  nonpublic  schools  varied 
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from  school  to  school,  but  were  always  within  the  framework  of  accepted 
practice  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  These  services  included 
individual  and  group  counseling,  educational  and  vocational  advisemert, 
group  guidance  activities,  teacher  consultation,  classroom  visitation, 
demonstrations ,  parent  conferences,  parent  meetings,  agency  referrals, 
and  other  services  professionally  indicated. 

The  evaluation  of  these  services  was  particularly  difficult  for  the 
committee  for  a  number  of  reasons.  First  was  the  lack  of  specificity 
of  the  goals  of  the  project  proposal.  Goals  were  so  general  and  so 
vast  that  longitudinal  studies  would  be  required  to  evaluate  them. 

Second  was  the  late  date  at  which  the  project  began  and  the  lack  of  per¬ 
sonnel  to  interview  or  schools  to  visit  until  late  in  the  year.  Third 
was  the  differences  in  viewpoint  of  those  who  rated  the  pupils  and  re¬ 
ported  to  the  committee.  In  light  of  differences  in  aspiration,  values 
and  culture,  the  degree,  direction,  and  quality  of  change  reported  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  observer. 

Statistically,  the  services  rendered  were  far  greater  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  limited  staff  and  limited  time  of  operation. 
The  guidance  counselors  reported  more  than  6000  referrals  and  more  than 
4000  cases  accepted.  Fourteen  thousand  interviews  were  held  with  pupils, 
and  more  than  2,300  interviews  were  held  with  more  than  1,600  parents. 

Nine  hundred  group  meetings  were  held  in  which  12,400  pupils  participated. 

Social  workers  reported  that  their  assignments  to  as  many  as  ten 
schools  limited  the  effectiveness  of  the  service  they  could  offer  and 
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vas  antithetical  to  the  philosophy  of  social  work.  In  this  situation 
they  felt  that  their  services  were  fragmented,  had  little  or  no  con¬ 
tinuity,  and  did  not  provide  time  for  gaining  knowledge  of  the  pupils, 
the  schools,  or  the  communities  in  which  the  schools  function.  If 
social  workers  cannot  be  assigned  to  fewer  schools  it  is  recommended 
that  they  be  assigned  to  schools  on  an  intensive  treatment  basis,  re¬ 
maining  in  one  or  two  schools  for  a  four-  or  five-week  period,  then 
moving  to  other  schools  for  a  similar  period  of  intensive  service. 

Supervision  of  the  services  generally  was  felt  to  be  inadequate 
in  terms  of  amount  rather  than  quality  of  supervisory  sessions.  More 
supervision  and  direction  were  urged  by  social  workers  and  counselors 
who  indicated  that  it  would  be  welcomed. 

Principals,  teachers,  and  professional  workers  indicated  through 
both  interview  and  questionnaire  that  they  believed  there  were  observable 
changes  in  a  positive  direction  in  those  pupils  who  had  received  service. 
Many  felt  that  such  changes  were  minimal  and  many  felt  that  they  were 
not  able  to  effect  change  to  the  degree  they  had  hoped.  Principals, 
teachers,  and  inschool  professional  staff  all  were  enthusiastically  in 
favor  of  the  continuance  of  the  inschool  project.  Despite  the  high 
turnover  of  staff  and  the  problems  encountered  in  implementing  the  pro¬ 
ject,  they  felt  that  the  program  was  of  great  value  to  the  pupils  and 
the  school. 

The  evaluating  committee  concurs  in  these  conclusions.  As  observed 
by  the  committee  there  were  many  indications  that  this  project  has  poten- 
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tial  values  of  great  magnitude  for  the  disadvantaged  child  in  the  non¬ 
public  school  Many  adjustments  must  be  made  before  the  inschool  pro¬ 
gram  can  become  maximally  effective,  and  these  adjustments  are  equally 
the  responsibility  of  the  nonpublic  school  and  the  professional  worker. 

It  is  imperative  that  ways  be  found  for  nonpublic  schools  to  educate 
the  parents  of  pupils  to  accept  the  services  offered,  and  to  provide 
channels  through  which  the  worker  and  parents  can  communicate. 

It  is  necessary  for  project  planners  to  consider  ways  of  implement¬ 
ing  services  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  nonpublic  schools  through  practices 
other  than  those  now  operating  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city.  One 
of  these  ways  might  be  the  opening  of  clinical  and  guidance  centers 
district-wise  to  operate  during  school  hours  and  to  which  pupils  from 
nonpublic  schools  might  be  referred. 

Conditions  over  which  project  planners  had  no  control  made  the 
project  proposal  almost  impossible  to  adequately  implement.  That  so 
much  real  value  has  emerged  in  this  project  is  tribute  to  the  coopera¬ 
tive  efforts  of  the  leaders  of  the  nonpublic  schools  and  the  Board  of 


Education  bureaus  involved. 


APPENDIX  A 


TABLES 

lo  Articulation  and  Communication  as  Perceived  by  Staff 
Members  and  Principals  of  Participating  Schools. 

2.  Working  Environments  and  Facilities  as  Perceived  by  Staff 
Members  and  Principals  of  Participating  Schools. 

3.  Services  Offered  as  Perceived  by  Staff  Members  and 
Principals  of  Participating  Schools. 

h.  Staff  as  Perceived  by  Staff  Members  and  Principals  of 
Participating  Schools 0 

5>.  Program  Contributions  and  Results  as  Perceived  by 

Staff  Members  and  Principals  of  Participating  Schools 0 
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TABLE  1  ARTICULATION  AND  COMMUNICATION  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  STAFF  MEMBERS  AND 
PRINCIPALS  OF  PARTICIPATING  SCHOOLS 


Weighted  Averages 


G.  C. 

s.  w. 

Prin. 

N=5>3 

N=12 

N=10? 

1.  Awareness  of  program's  objectives 

3.2 

3.2 

3.3 

2.  Orientation  to  role 

3.2 

2.3 

3.0 

3.  Participating  schools'  understanding  of  aims 
and  procedures 

2.6 

2.2 

3.U 

Uo  Assigned  personnels  familiarity  with 

socio-cultural  background  of  student  population 

3.3 

3.3 

3.0 

5.  Extent  of  personal  contact  with  personnel 
from  project  or  school 

3.2 

3.2 

3.6 

6.  Communication  between  project  staff  and  school 
staff 

2.9 

3.1 

3  oh 

7.  Communication  between  project  staff  and  evening 
center  staff 

1.9 

1.7 

N/A 

8.  Cooperation  in  planning  services 

2.6 

2.8 

3.U 

9.  Difficulty  in  working  with  school  or  project 
staff 

1.9 

2.3 

1.7 

.0.  Adequacy  of  referral  forms 

3.1 

2.3 

3.U 
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TABLE  2.  WORKING  ENVIRONMENTS  AND  FACILITIES  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  STAFF  MEMBERS 
AND  PRINCIPALS  OF  PARTICIPATING  SCHOOLS 


Weighted  Averages 


G.  C. 

N=53 

S.  W. 

N=12 

Prin. 

N=107 

1.  Physical  facilities 

2.3 

2.1 

3.2 

2,  Availability  of  supplies  and  equipment 

2.9 

2.0 

3.0 

3.  Locations  of  evening  centers 

3.0 

2.8 

N/A 

It-8.  Daily  hours  effective  for: 

U.  children 

3.9 

3.3 

N/A 

3  *  parents 

2.9 

2.3 

N/A 

6.  school  staff 

2.9 

2.9 

N/A 

7.  evening  centers 

1.3 

1.3 

N/A 

8.  outside  agencies 

3.0 

2.U 

N/A 

9-13.  Weekly  time  schedule  effective  for: 

9.  children 

3.3 

2.6 

3.3 

10 o  parents 

2.7 

2.U 

2.8 

11.  school  staff 

2.7 

2  oh 

3.2 

12.  evening  centers 

1.6 

l.U 

2.3 

13.  outside  agencies 

2.7 

2.0 

2.8 

TABLE  3.  SERVICES  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  STAFF  MEMBERS  AND  PRINCIPALS  OF  PARTICIPATING 
SCHOOLS 


Weighted  Averages 

Go  Co  S0  Wo  Prin. 

N=53  N=12 ~  N=107 

1-15.  Extent  of  the  following  services  offered: 


1. 

diagnosing  problems  of  children 

3.U 

3.5 

3.0 

2. 

consultation  with  parents 

3.0 

3.0 

2.9 

3. 

educational  and  vocational  guidance 

3.1 

2.5 

3.1 

U. 

counseling  with  children 

3.7 

3.3 

3.U 

5. 

group  counseling 

2.1 

2.9 

2.2 

6. 

group  guidance 

2.3 

1.3 

2.3 

7. 

teacher  workshops 

1.6 

1.3 

1.7 

8. 

parent  meetings 

1*8 

1.3 

2.1 

9. 

referrals  to  evening  centers 

2.7 

3.1 

N/A 

10. 

referrals  to  other  agencies 

2.1 

2.6 

2.5 

n. 

case  conferences  with  school  staff 

2.U 

2.7 

2.9 

12. 

improve  classroom  climate 

2.6 

2.3 

2.U 

13. 

consult  with  classroom  teachers 

3.3 

3.U 

3.1 

1 h. 

therapy- 

1.5 

2.5 

2.3 

15. 

remedial  work 

1.5 

1.0 

2.2 

Presenting  problems: 

16. 

learning  disabilities 

3.1 

3.1 

2.5 

17. 

behavior  problems 

3.5 

3.U 

3.0 

18  o 

parent-child  relationships 

3.0 

3.U 

2.8 

19. 

emotional  disorders 

2.9 

3.0 

2.9 
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TABLE  3.  (Continued) 


Weighted  Averages 

G.  C.  S0  V.  Prin. 

N=53  N=12  rl=107 


20o 

peer  relationships 

2.7 

2.6 

2.7 

210  educational  or  vocational  problems 

22-28.  Professional  services  offered: 

2.7 

2.2 

2.7 

22. 

intake  interviewing 

3.7 

3.3 

N/A 

23. 

paper  and  pencil  testing 

1.7 

1.2 

N/A 

2U. 

individual  testing 

1.3 

1.2 

N/A 

23. 

home  visits 

1.3 

2.3 

N/A 

26. 

parent  interviews 

3.0 

3.1 

N/A 

27. 

case  conference 

2.1 

2.8 

N/A 

28. 

therapy  sessions 

1.3 

2  oh 

N/A 

29.  Extent 

of  follow-up 

2  oh 

2  oh 

N/A 
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TABLE  U.  STAFF  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  STAFF  MEMBERS  AND  PRINCIPALS  OF  PARTICIPATING 
SCHOOLS 


Weighted  Averages 


Go  C . 

n^t 

So  Wo 

N=12 

Prin. 

N=107 

lr  Qualifications  of  staff 

3«0 

3.2 

N/A 

2.  Cooperation  of  staff 

3.1 

3.0 

3.6 

3«  Cooperation  with  evening  center 

2.3 

2.3 

N/A 

U.  Availability  of  supervisory  consultation 

3.3 

2.1 

N/A 

3.  Usefulness  of  supervision 

3.U 

3.0 

N/A 
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TABLE  5.  PROGRAM  CONTRIBUTIONS  AND  RESULTS  AS  PERCEIVED  BY  STAFF  MEMBERS  Aid 
PARTICIPATING  SCHOOLS 


Weighted  Averages 

G.  Co  S.  W„  Prin. 

N=53  N=12  N=107 


1. 

Use  of  services 

3.3 

3.3 

3.6 

2. 

Meeting  children's  needs 

3.1 

2.6 

2.9 

3. 

Reaction  of  children 

3.7 

3.U 

3.2 

U. 

Reaction  of  parents 

3.3 

3. a 

2.9 

5. 

Reaction  of  classroom  teachers 

3.2 

3.2 

3.2 

6. 

Perception  of  changes  in  children 

2.9 

2.9 

2.5 

7-13.  Extent  of  observable  changes  ‘in: 

7.  relationship  with  peers 

8.  relationship  with  teachers 

9.  personal  appearance 

10.  school  behavior  or  attitude 

11.  academic  grades 

12.  standardized  test  scores 

13.  educational  or  occupational  aspirations 
Hu  Improvement  of  mental  health  climate 

15.  Influence  on  attitude  of  teachers 

16 o  Enhancement  of  teachers'  understanding  and 
acceptance  of  guidance  services 

17.  Improvement  of  teachers'  recognition  of  present¬ 
ing  problem 

18.  Overall  evaluation  of  project 


2.7 

2.7 

2.2 

2.8 

2.8 

2*a 

2.5 

2.3 

2.1 

2.7 

2.7 

2.3 

2. a 

2.3 

2.0 

2.1 

2.5 

2.0 

2.8 

2.1 

2.1 

2.8 

2.5 

2.5 

2.7 

2.6 

2.8 

3.0 

2.8 

3.2 

3.0 

2.7 

3.1 

3.0 

2.6 

3 

3.1 

2.5 

2.9 

19 


Contribution  made 


Appendix  B  -  INSTRUMENTS 


IN-SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  PUPILS  IN  NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


List  of  Instruments 

Observation  Guide  for  In-School  Services  B1 

Interviewing  Guide  for  Use  With  Parochial  School  Administrators  B5 

Questionnaire  for  In-School  Clinical  and  Guidance  Staff  BIO 

Questionnaire  for  Non-Public  School  Principals  B21 

Questionnaire  for  Supervisory  Personnel  B31 


CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 


Evaluation  of  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services 
for  Non-Public  Schools 

Observation  Guide  for  In-School  Services 


1966  -  1967 


Clinical  or  guidance  worker 


1*  Competence: 

(It  is  assumed  that  all  workers  employed  by  the 
Board  of  Education  are  licensable  or  certifiable) 

a.  knowledge  and  awareness  of  mores  of  the  urban  area 
(in  depth,  moderate,  limited) 


b.  knowledge  of  sub-culture  of  the  school 
(in  depth,  moderate,  limited) 


c,  skill  in  techniques  employed 
(excellent,  good,  fair,  poor) 

d,  creativity  in  adapting  clinical  or  guidance  techniques 
to  school  mores  and  needs 


e,  skill  in  working  with  staff 
(excellent,  good,  fair,  poor) 

f*  skill  in  working  with  parents 
(excellent,  good, fair,  poor) 

skill  in  working  with  children 
(excellent,  good,  fair,  poor) 

g*  how  is  person  viewed? 

(interloper,  threat,  consultant,  member  of  staff) 


h,  is 

person  accepted  by  children? 

Yes 

No 

is 

person  accepted  by  parents? 

Yes 

No 

i.  does  person  appear  to  be  comfortable 
in  the  situation? 

Yes 

No 

j •  does  person  speak  the  foreign  language 
of  the  community  or  school? 

(Greek,  Spanish,  Hebrew,  etc.) 


B2 
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k.  what  is  your  estimate  of  the  general  level  of 
competence  of  the  worker? 

(hign,  good,  mediocre,  weak) 

2.  Functions 

Nhich  of  the  following  functions  are  employed 
by  worker: 


a. 

consultant 

Yes 

No 

b. 

individual  interviewing  with  children 

Yes 

No 

c. 

coordination  of  services 

Yes 

No 

d. 

group  guidance 

Yes 

No 

e. 

vocational  information 

Yes 

No 

f. 

testing 

Yes 

No 

g. 

referrals 

Yes 

No 

h. 

crisis  guidance 

Yes 

No 

i. 

long-range  guidance  projects 

Yes 

No 

j. 

total  school  guidance 

Yes 

No 

k. 

work  with  parent  groups 

Yes 

No 

1. 

individual  interviewing  with  parents 

Yes 

No 

m. 

conferences  with  teachers 

Yes 

No 

'acilities  provided  for  worker 

a. 

does  worker  have  office? 

Yes 

No 

b. 

is  privacy  provided  for  interviews 
and  conferences? 

Yes 

No 

c. 

are  record-keeping  facilities 
provided? 

Yes 

No 

d. 

are  supplies  adequate? 

Yes 

No 

e. 

are  school  records  present  and 
available  to  worker? 

Yes 

No 

f. 

are  provisions  made  for  storage 
of  clinical  and  guidance  records? 

Yes 

No 

g. 

are  provisions  made  for  classroom 
visits? 

Yes 

No 

h. 

is  telephone  service  provided? 

Yes 

No 

B3 


#3 


II,  Communication 


1,  What  provisions  are  made  for  conferences  between 
in-school  worker  and  clinical  and  guidance  center? 


2,  To  what  extent  are  referrals  made  to  other  than 

evening  centers  (outside  agencies,  other  school  services)? 


3,  What  provisions  are  made  for  reporting  and  con¬ 
ferring  with  staff? 


With  administration? 


lu  What  type  of  reporting  to  staff  and  administration 
is  done  (oral,  written)? 

5,  How  is  reporting  to  parents  done  (conference,  written, 
telephone )? 

6,  Who  does  reporting  to  parents 

a,  worker 

b,  teacher 

c,  administrator 

d,  other 

7,  What  provisions  are  made  for  communication  with 
non-English -speaking  parents? 


B4 


III.  Time  allotrcnt 

VJhat  proportion  of  tine  allotted  to  school  is  used  in: 

1.  individual  interviewing  . 

2.  consultation  . . . 

3.  coordination  ...... ........ 

U.  testing  . . 

5.  referrals  . . 

6.  parent  conferences  . . 

7.  work  with  parent  groups  . 

8.  long-term  guidance  projects  . . 

9.  total-pupil  guidance  projects  . . 

IV,  mental  health  aspects  of  program. 

How  is  worker  seen  as  helping  to  improve  mental  health: 
a,  of  children? 


b,  of  staff? 


c.  of  classroom  procedures? 


B5 

CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 

Evaluation  of  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services  to  Non-Public  Schools 

1966  -  1967 

Interviewing  Guide  for  Use  with  Parochial  School  Administrators 


Please  distinguish  between  responses  rele¬ 
vant  exclusively  to  in-school  guidance  ser¬ 
vices  in  comparison  with  center  services. 


1.  What  does  administrator  hope  from  program? 


2.  Does  administrator  feel  the  children  ir  his  school  are  receiving 

these  services?  Yes  No 

3.  What  services  are  being  given  to  the  school  through  the  clinical- 
guidance  services? 

a.  Which  are  for  all  pupils? 


b.  which  are  for  atypical  pupils? 


lu  What  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  school  in  the  following  areas  as 
a  result  of  services  rendered: 

a.  Administration 


b .  Staff 


c 


Community  (parents,  agencies) 


B6 


n 


d.  Children 


e  o  Curriculum 


5.  Administrators'  opinion  of  efficacy  of  in-school  service  compared  with 
out-of-school  centers. 


6,  How  does  the  parochial  school  administrator  perceive  the  role  and. 
function  of  the  services  offered 

a „  in-school 


b0  center 


7. 


Articulation  and  communication  between  parochial  school  and  center 

a.  ’That  orientation  concerning  •centers  has  there* been 
for  parochial  school  staff: 

1.  from  project  administration 


B7 


#3 


2.  from  parochial  school  administration 


3.  from  center  administration 


b.  Do  staff  members  confer  with  center  staff  members?  Yes  No 

c.  Does  center  staff  ask  for  and  consider  school 

recommendations?  Yes  No 

d.  What  type  and  amount  of  feed-back  comes  from  the 
out-of-school  center? 


e.  Do  staff  members  participate  in  case  conferences  Yes  No 

8.  Referrals; 

a.  Are  more  children  referred  to  agencies  since  program 

began?  (%  referred)  Yes  No 

b.  What  type  of  referrals  are  made? 
medical,  psychiatric,  social  agency,  courts 

c.  Socio-economic  level  of  children  referred: 

1.  Are  they  typical  of  school  population?  Yes  No 

2,  Are  they  typical  of  community?  Yes  No 

d.  Do  parents  follow  recommendations  for  referral  to 

a  greater  extent  than  before?  Yes  No 

e.  In  which  school  grades  have  most  referrals  occurred?  ....... 

f.  Have  more  boys  or  girls  been  referred?  . . . 

g.  What  are  ages  of  children  referred?  . . 


h 


Is  there  a  waiting  list  of  children  referred? 


Yes 


No 


B8 


#1* 


i,  If  children  have  not  been  referred  to  centers, 
why  not? 


9.  Changes  in  children  resulting  from  the  program,  as  perceived  by 
parochial  school  administrator 

a.  Changes  in  peer  relationships. 


b.  Educational  changes. 


c.  Adjustment  to  classroom  and  school. 


d.  Decline  in  functioning  level? 

Improvement  in  functioning  level? 


e.  Changes  in  play? 


f.  Changes  in  personal  appearances? 


10.  Parental  response  to  program: 

a.  Jhat  is  parents'  attitude  toward  in-school  services 
offered: 


B9 
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11. 


b.  Do  parents  cooperate?  Yes  No 

c.  What  is  parents'  attitude  toward  referral  to  center? 


d.  How  are  parents  prepared  for  referral?  When,  by  whom, 
how  far  in  advance? 


e.  What  are  areas  of  resistance  to  service  if  any? 


f.  Has  there  been  any  demonstrable  change  in  family 
attitude  because  of  services  rendered? 


In-service  training  program; 

a.  How  many  staff  members  are  participating?  ......... 

b.  Would  more  staff  members  participate  if 

given  the  opportunity?  Yes 

c.  How  are  staff  members  chosen  for  in-service  program? 


No 


d 


What  recommendations  does  principal  have  for  in-service 
training? 


BIO 


CENTER  FOR  URBaN  EDUCATION 
33  West  ii2nd  St. 

Mew  York,  M.Y.  10036 

Evaluation  Committee  for  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services 
Title  I  Project  18B 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  IN-SCHOOL  CLINICAL  AND  GU IDANCE  STAFF 


Name: . . . . . .  Schools  Served 

(List  each): 

Position  in 

Program  . . .  . 


Frequency  Visite 
(Times  per  week 


Directions : 


For  each  question  on  the  following  pages,  select  your  responses  from 
one  of  the  coded  lists  of  response  options  shown  below.  Mark  the 
code  number  corresponding  to  your  choice  on  the  line  to  the  right 
of  each  question. 


ode  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable, 

cannot  respond, 

insufficient  knowledge, 

etc . 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsat isf act 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

U 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0  not  applicable,  cannot  respond,  insufficient  knowledge,  etc. 


1 

not  at  all 

in  no  case 

never 

very  badly 
-done 

unsatisfactoi 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

h 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  marry  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

B12 


In-School  Staff  Questionnaire  2. 
Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 


Coded 

Response 

1.  To  what  extent  are  you  aware  of  the  objectives 
of  the  in-service  program  as  stated  in  the 

project  proposal?  1*  •••••• 

2.  To  what  extent  were  you  oriented  to  the  speci¬ 
fic  role  that  you  were  expected  to  perform  at 

your  schools?  2*  ...... 

3.  To  what  extent  were  you  familiar  with  the 

socio-cultural  background  of  the  student  popu¬ 
lation  you  were  expected  to  serve?  3 . . 

U.  To  what  extent  did  your  schools  understand  the 

aims  of  the  in-service  project?  U.  ...... 

5.  To  what  extent  have  you  had  personal  contact 
with  the  professional  staff  members  of  the 

schools  you  serve?  5.  •••••* 

6.  How  would  you  rate  the  communication  between 

the  in-school-project  staff  and  the  school  staff?  6.  ...... 


7.  How  would  you  rate  the  communication  between 

the  in-school-project  staff  and  the  evening 
centers  staffs?  7* 

8.  To  what  extent  were  the  services  that  you  of¬ 
fered  planned  in  cooperation  with  the  staff 

of  your  assigned  schools?  8. 

9.  To  what  extent  did  you  experience  difficulty 

in  working  with  the  staff  members  in  your 
schools?  9* 

10.  To  what  extent  did  schools  make  use  of  the 

services  you  provided?  10. 

11.  To  what  extent  were  the  physical  facilities 

conducive  to  a  good  working  environment?  11. 

12.  To  what  extent  were  the  necessary  supplies  and 

equipment  available  for  your  use?  12. 


13«  To  what  extent  do  the  locations  of  the  evening 
clinical  and  guidance  centers  facilitate  con¬ 
tact  with  prospective  clients  from  your  schools?13*  « 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 

0  not  applicable,  cannot  respond,  insufficient  knowledge,  etc. 


1 

not  at  all 

in  no  case 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

k 

to  a  great  ex-» 
tent 

in  marry  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 
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In-School  Staff  Questionnaire  3» 
Please  nark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 


Coded 

Response 

111.  -  18*  To  what  extent  were  your  daily  hours 

of  work  conducive  to  effective  contacts  with: 

111.  children? 

ill  •  0 .... » 

15.  parents? 

15 . 

l6.  school  staff? 

16 . 

17*  evening  centers? 

17 . 

18.  outside  agencies? 

I80  . 

19.  -  23 0  To  what  extent  did  your  weekly  time 

schedule  allow  you  to  make  effective  contacts 
with: 

19.  children? 

19  *  0 » . 0  *  p 

20o  parents? 

20*  . . 

21.  school  staff? 

21.  ...... 

22.  evening  centers? 

22 . 

23.  outside  agencies? 

23 . 

2lu  To  what  extent  were  the  referral  forms  adequate 
for  proper  handling  of  the  cases? 

2i|.  . . 

25,  -  liO.  To  what  extent  did  you  perform  the  follow¬ 
ing  services? 

25.  Diagnosing  problems  of  children 

25  0  • 0 . . . . 

26.  Consultation  with  parents 

26.  ...... 

27.  Educational  and  vocational  guidance 

27 . 

28.  Counseling  with  children 

28 . 

29.  Group  counseling 

29 . 

30o  Group  guidance 

30n  . •  9 . s  . 

31.  Teacher  workshops 

31.  . . 

32 .  Parent  meetings 

32 . 

33.  Referral  to  evening  centers 

33 . 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 

0  not  applicable,  cannot  respond,  insufficient  knowledge,  etc. 


1 

not  at  all 

in  no  case 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

k 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 
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In-School  Staff  Questionnaire  U* 
Please  nark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 

Coded 

Response 

25. -U0.  (cont!d.) 


3U* 

Referral  to  other  agencies 

3h. 

35. 

Case  conferences  with  school 
staff 

35. 

36. 

Improve  classroom  climate 

36. 

37. 

Consult  with  classroom  teachers 

37. 

Oo 

00 

. 

Therapy 

38. 

39. 

Remedial  work 

39. 

Uo. 

Other  please  indicate : 

Uo. 

Ul.  -  hi •  To  what  extent  did  you  handle  the  follow¬ 
ing  kinds  of  cases  (presenting  problems)? 


Ui. 

Learning  disabilities 

ill 

U2. 

Behavior  problems 

U2 

U3. 

Parent-child  relationships 

h3 

uu. 

Emotional  disorders 

hh 

U5. 

Peer  relationships 

U5 

U6. 

Educational  or  vocational 
problems 

U6 

U7. 

Other  please  indicate: 

h7 

U8.  -  5U.  To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  perform 
the  following  professional  services  related 
to  your  own  discipline? 


U8. 

Intake  interviewing 

k8 

U9. 

Paper  and  pencil  testing 

19 

50. 

Individual  testing 

50 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0  not  applicable,  cannot  respond,  insufficient  knowledge,  etc. 


1 

not  at  all 

in  no  case 

* 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

h 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  marry  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 
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In-School  Staff  Questionnaire  5* 


Please 

mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 

Coded 

Response 

U8.- 

-5U.  (cant'd.) 

5l«  Home  visits 

52.  Parent  interviews 

5l» 

52.  0.u..« 

53.  Case  conference 

53  0  »•»•»» 

5U.  Therapy  sessions 

5U . 

55  o 

How  would  you  rate  the  qualifications  of  the 
in-school-project  staff  members  as  a  group? 

55 «  . . 

56. 

How  would  you  rate  the  cooperation  of  the  in¬ 
school-project  staff  members? 

-  56.  To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  cooperate 
with  the  evening  center 

56 . 

57. 

57.  coordinator? 

57.  *.<>•»» 

58.  staff  members? 

58, 

59. 

To  what  extent  was  supervisory  consultation 
available  on  a  regular  basis? 

59.  o.co.o 

6o, 

How  useful  to  you  was  the  supervision  that 
was  available? 

To  what  extent  did  the  in-school  program  meet 
the  needs  of  the  children  referred? 

60o  . 

61  a 

6  1  «  0  0  •  0  ♦  • 

62  o 

To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  follow  up  cases 
that  you  referred  or  treated? 

-  65.  How  would  you  rate  the  reaction  to  the 
services  you  offered  of  the 

62.  . 

63. 

63,  children? 

63  0  0  O  .  .  0  . 

6k  •  parents? 

6k 0  • 0 .  •  •  • 

65 0  participating  teachers? 

65  0  0 . . » •  • 

66  e 

To  what  extent  wore  you  able  to  perceive  any 
changes  in  the  students  you  worked  with? 

66  0  ©  0  0  •  •  9 
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In-School  Staff  Questionnaire  6. 
Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 

/ 

Coded 


67*  -  73.  To  what  extent  did  an  observable  change 
take  place  among  children  in 


67. 

relationships  with  peers? 

67.  . 

68. 

relationships  with  teachers? 

68 . 

69. 

personal  appearance? 

69 . 

70. 

school  behavior  or  attitude? 

70 . 

71. 

academic  grades? 

71 . 

72. 

standardized  test  scores? 

72 . 

73. 

occupational  or  educational 

aspirations? 

73*  **•••• 

7U.  To  what  extent  were  your  activities  contribu¬ 
tory  to  improving  the  mental  health  climate  of 
your  schools?  7U» 

75 •  To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  influence  the 
attitudes  of  the  staffs  of  the  schools  toward 
children?  75. 

76,  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  you  made  a  contri¬ 
bution  toward  improving  the  teachers’  atti¬ 
tudes  toward  children?  76. 

77*  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  you  were  able  to 
enhance  the  teachers’  understanding  of  guid¬ 
ance  services?  77. 

78.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  you  were  able  to 

increase  the  teachers’  acceptance  of  guidance 
services?  78. 

79.  To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  improve  the 

teachers’  recognition  of  the  more  important 
presenting  problems  of  children?  79* 

80.  How  would  you  evaluate  the  overall  project?  80» 

81.  Were  you  able  to  make  the  contribution  that 

you  anticipated?  81. 
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In-School  Staff  Questionnaire  7» 


82 „  What  has  been  the  greatest  hindrance,  in  your  opin¬ 
ion,  to  the  successful  operation  of  the  project? 


83 o  What  recommendations  do  you  suggest  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  project? 


8U.  What  is  your  recommendation  regarding  continuation 
of  the  project?  (Please  check  one) 

Continue  as  is 

Continue  with  modifications * 
Discontinue 

Please  state  the  major  reasons  for  your  recommendation: 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THIS  EVALUATION. 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  U2nd  St, 

New  York,  K.Y,  IOO36 

Evaluation  Committee  for  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services 

Title  I  Projects  18A  and  18B 
QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Name  . . , .  School 

Title  . .  Affiliated  Center 


Directions: 


a.  For  each  question  on  the  following  pages,  select  your  response  from 
one  of  the  coded  lists  of  response  options  shown  below.  Mark  the 
code  number  corresponding  to  your  choice  on  the  line  to  the  right 
of  each  question. 


Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable, 

cannot  respond, 

insufficient  knowledge. 

etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

h 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

b.  For  each  question,  please  respond  where  appropriate  for  both  the 
Evening  Guidance  Program  and  the  In-School  Guidance  Program. 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable. 

cannot  respond, 

insufficient  knowledge 

,  etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

U 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

For  each  question,  please  respond  where  appropriate  for  both  the 
Evening  Guidance  Program  and  the  In-School  Guidance  Program. 
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Principals'  Questionnaire  2 


Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 


I 

Evening 

Guidance 

Program 


1#  To  what  extent  are  you  aware  of  the  objectives  of 

these  programs  as  stated  in  the  project  proposals?  1. 

2.  To  what  extent  did  you  understand  the  aims  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  these  programs?  2.  . 

3.  To  what  extent  were  you  oriented  to  the  specific 

role  that  you  were  expected  to  perform  in  these 
programs?  3# 

U-  To  what  extent  were  the  assigned  personnel  familiar 
with  the  socio-cultural  background  of  your  student 
population?  U. 

5.  To  what  extent  have  you  had  personal  contact  with 

professional  staff  members  of  each  of  the  programs?  5.  . 

6.  How  would  you  rate  the  communication  between  the 

program  staff  and  member  of  your  school  staff?  6.  . 

7.  To  what  extent  were  the  services  offered  by  these 

programs  planned  in  cooperation  with  your  school?  7.  . 

8.  To  what  extent  did  you  experience  difficulty  in 

working  with  the  programs  and  their  staffs?  8,  . 

9.  To  what  extent  did  your  school  make  use  of  the 

services  provided  by  these  programs?  9»  . 

10  «  To  what  extent  were  the  physical  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  conducive  to  a  good  working  environment?  10. 

11.  To  what  extent  were  the  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment  available  for  personnel  involved  in 

the  program?  11.  . 

12.  To  what  extent  does  the  Center's  location  facili¬ 
tate  contact  with  your  pupils?  12. 


13.  -  18.  To  what  extent  were  the  hours  of  operation 
of  the  evening  center  conducive  to  effective  con¬ 
tacts  by  center  personnel  with: 

13.  children?  13. 


lh.  parents?  III. 

15.  yourself?  15. 

16.  your  staff?  16. 


II 

In-School 

Guidance 

Program 


0 


0 


...Q.. 

0 


...Q.. 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable, 

cannot  respond, 

insufficient  knowledge 

,  etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

h 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

For  each  question,  please  respond  where  appropriate  for  both  the 
Evening  Guidance  Program  and  the  In-School  Guidance  Program. 
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Principal’s  Questionnaire  3. 

I  .  11 

Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  Evening  In-School 

facing  page:  Guidance  Guidance 

Program  Program 


13.-18,  (cant'd,) 


25, 


17.  outside  agencies? 

17. 

•  •  0  0  •  • 

18.  in-school  programs? 

18. 

. . .9. . 

-  2k >  To  what  extent  did  the  time  schedule  of 
your  in-school  assigned  personnel  allow  them 
to  make  effective  contacts  with: 

19.  children? 

19. 

...Q.. 

20,  parents? 

ro 

O 

• 

0 

21,  yourself? 

21, 

...Q .. 

22,  your  staff? 

22. 

...... 

23.  center  staff? 

23. 

2U.  outside  agencies? 

2  u. 

o..Qc 

To  what  extent  were  referral  forms  adequate 

for  proper  handling  of  cases? 

25. 

How  would  you  rate  the  cooperation  of  the  vari- 

ous  program  staff  members? 

26. 

-III.  To  what  extent  aia  the  programs  provide  the 
following  services? 

27.  Diagnosing  problems  of  children 

27. 

...... 

•  •••CO 

28,  Consultation  with  parents 

28. 

29.  Educational  and  vocational  guidance 

29. 

30.  Counseling  with  children 

30, 

•  ••"CO 

31.  Group  counseling 

31. 

32 0  Group  guidance 

32, 

33.  Teacher  workshops 

33. 

3I4.  Parent  meetings 

3U. 

35.  Referral  to  other  agencies 

35. 

36c  Case  conferences  with  school  staff 

36. 

37.  Improvement  of  classroom  climate 

37. 

38,  Consultation  with  classroom  teachers 

KjJ 

co 

• 
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ode  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable. 

cannot  respond, 

insufficient  knowledge 

,  etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

h 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

For  each  question,  please  respond  where  appropriate  for  both  the 
Evening  Guidance  Program  and  the  In-School  Guidance  Program. 
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Principal's  Questionnaire  ho 


Please  mark  responses  according  to  code 
on  facing  page : 


2 7® — Ul  (cont'd.) 


I  II 

Evening  In-School 
Guidance  Guidance 
Program  Program 


39  <>  Therapy 

39  •  • • • o  •  • 

•  •  e  • 

UOo  Remedial  work 

UOn  9  9  •  f*  9  9 

Ul.  Other  please  indicate: 

hlo  . . 

U2o  -  1*8 »  To  what  extent  did  the  programs  handle 

the  following  kinds  of  cases  (presenting  problems)? 


U20  Learning  disabilities 

Li.2 . 

•  •  j  •  i  5 

U3»  Behavior  problems 

h3»  »  e  a  »  •  * 

UU*  Parent-child  relationships 

Uii.  . . 

©  0  •  •  •  0 

U5.  Emotional  disorders 

hS . 

e  0  •  0  f  n 

U6.  Peer  relationships 

U7.  Educational  or  vocational  problems 

U7 . 

U8.  Other  please  indicate: 

U8,  . 

h9o 

To  what  extent  did  the  programs  meet  the  needs 
of  the  children  referred  by  your  school? 

U9.  . 

50, 

What  was  the  reaction  of  the  children  to  the 
services  offered? 

50.  0  e  *  •  •  * 

0  3*009 

5i. 

What  was  the  reaction  of  the  parents  to  the 
services  offered? 

51 . * 

52, 

What  was  the  reaction  of  your  staff  to  the 
services  offered? 

52 . 

0  9  0  0  C  9 

53» 

To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  perceive  any 
changes  in  students  referred  to  either  program? 

53 . 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable. 

cannot  respond, 

insufficient  knowledge 

,  etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2  . 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

U 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

For  each  question,  please  respond  where  appropriate  for  both  the 
Evening  Guidance  Program  and  the  In-School  Guidance  Program. 
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Principal’s  Questionnaire 


5. 


Please  mark  responses  according  to  code 
on  facing  page: 


5U.  -  60.  As  a  result  of  these  programs,  to  what 
extent  did  observable  changes  take  place 
among  children  in: 

5U.  relationships  with  peers? 

55.  relationships  with  teachers? 

56.  personal  appearance? 

57.  school  behavior  or  attitude? 

58.  academic  grades? 

59.  standardized  test  scores? 

60.  occupational  or  educational 

aspirations? 

61.  To  what  extent  did  the  activities  in  these 
programs  contribute  to  improving  the  mental 
health  climate  of  your  school? 

62,  To  what  extent  did  these  programs  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  toward  improving  your  staff’s 
(teachers')  attitudes  toward  children? 


I 

Evening 

Guidance 

Program 


II 

In-School 

Guidance 

Program 


5U. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60. 


61. 


62. 


63.  To  what  extent  did  these  programs. enhance  your 
staff's  (teachers’)  understanding  of  guidance 
services?  63. 


6k,  To  what  extent  did  these  programs  improve  your 
staff’s  (teachers’)  acceptance  of  guidance 
services?  6k . 


65.  To  what  extent  did  these  programs  improve  your 
staff's  (teachers')  recognition  of  the  more 
important  presenting  problems  of  children?  65. 

660  What  is  your  evaluation  of  the  project?  66, 

67.  To  what  extent  did  the  programs  make  the  con¬ 
tribution  that  you  anticipated?  67. 

68.  What  have  been  the  greatest  problems,  in  your 
opinion,  in  the  implementation  of  these  projects? 
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Principal's  Questionnaire  6 


69.  What  recommendations  do  you  suggest  to  improve  the  operation 
of  these  projects? 


70.  What  is  your  recommendation  regarding  continue* uJLon  of  these 
projects?  (Please  check  one  irr  each  column.) 


Evening  In-School 

Centers  Program 


Continue  as  is 

Continue  with  modifications 

Discontinue 


Please  stpte  the  major  reasons  for  your  recommendations. 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THIS  EVALUATION 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


To:  Supervisors  of  Projects  18A  &  18B 

From:  Evaluating  Committee,  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services  to  Non  Public 

Schools 


The  evaluating  committee  had  hoped  that  the  -flexible  use  of  the  question¬ 
naire  for  Evening  Center  Personnel  by  the  Supervisors  would  enable  the 
committee  to  obtain  necessary  information  and  at  the  same  time  minimize 
the  amount  of  work  entailed  in  completion  of  forms. 

However,  many  supervisors  have  indicated  that  the  use  of  the  afore¬ 
mentioned  form  is  inadequate  for  a  valid  evaluation  of  the  centers  or 
in-school  programs  they  supervised. 

A  new  form  has  been  constructed,  therefore,  and  a  sufficient  number  is 
being  sent  to  you  to  enable  you  to  complete  a  form  for  each  of  the 
centers  and/or  in  school  programs  you  supervised. 

Since  there  must  be  conformity  in  the  form  used  by  supervisors,  will 
you  please  complete  these  forms  even  though  you  have  already  returned 
a  form. 

Please  return  the  forms  as  soon  as  possible  to: 


Projects  18A  &  18B 


The  Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  42nd  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Evaluation  Committee  for  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services 
Title  I  Projects  18A  &  18B 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  SUPERVISORY  PERSONNEL 

Name . Center/Schoo  1 . 

Discipline . Employment  Dates:  From . To 

Regular  Position  Title . School  Level . 


Directions : 

For  each  question  on  the  following  pages,  select  your  response  from 
one  of  the  coded  lists  of  response  options  shown  below.  Mark  the 
code  number  corresponding  to  your  choice  on  the  line  to  the  right 
of  each  question.  Questions  on  the  last  pages  require  brief 

opinion  responses.  These  responses  will  be  accorded  particular 
attention  by  the  committee. 


Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable 

cannot  respond 

insufficient  knowledge 

etc 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 

extent 

in  a  few  cases 

raro ly 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several  cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

4 

to  a  great 
extent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable, 

cannot  respond. 

insufficient  knowledge 

etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 

extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

4 

to  a  great 
extent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

exce llent 
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Supervisors  2. 


Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 


1. 

To  what  extent  are  you  aware  of  the  objectives  of 
this  program  as  stated  in  the  project  proposal? 

1. 

2. 

To  what  extent  were  you  oriented  to  the  specific 
role  that  you  were  expected  to  perform? 

2. 

3. 

To  what  extent  were  you  familiar  with  the  socio¬ 
cultural  background  of  the  student  population 
your  staff  was  expected  to  serve? 

3. 

4-5. 

To  what 
pa  ting 

extent  did  the  staffs  of  your  partici- 
schools  understand  the  aims  and  procedures 

4. 

of  the  Center? 

4. 

5. 

of  the  In-School  project? 

5. 

6-9. 

To  what  extent  have  you  had  personal  contact 
with  staff  members  of  the: 

6. 

participating  public  schools? 

6. 

7. 

participating  non-public  schools? 

7. 

8. 

in-school  project? 

8. 

9. 

evening  centers? 

9. 

10-12. 

How  would  you  rate  the  communication  between 
center  staff  and  the  staff  members  of  the: 

10. 

participating  public  schools? 

10. 

11. 

participating  non-public  schools? 

11. 

12. 

in-school  project? 

12. 

13t 16 . 

To  what 
planned 

extent  were  the  services  that  you  offered 
in  cooperation  with  the  staff  members  of  the: 

13. 

participating  public  schools? 

13. 

14. 

participating  non-public  schools? 

14. 

15. 

in-school  project? 

15. 

16. 

center  ? 

16. 
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Code 

Possible 

Response 

Options 

0 

not  applicable, 

cannot  respond, 

insufficient  knowledg 

e,  etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsa  t is fac  tory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rare ly 

poorly  done 

fa  ir 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

4 

to  a  great 
extent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

exce 1 lent 

B36 


Supervisors 

Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 

17-20.  To  what  extent  did  you  experience  difficulty  in 
working  with  staff  members  of  the: 

17.  participating  public  schools?  17.  .. 

18.  participating  non-public  schools?  18.  .. 

19.  in-school  project?  19  .  . 

20 .  center?  20 ... . 

21.  To  what  extent  did  the  public  schools  make  use 

of  Center  services  provided?  21.  .. 

22.  To  what  extent  did  the  non-public  schools  make 

use  of  the  services  provided?  22.  .. 

23-37.  To  what  extent  did  the  personnel  you  supervised 
perform  the  following  services: 


23. 

Diagnosing  problems  of  children 

23.  . 

24. 

Consultation  with  parents 

24  . 

25. 

Educational  and  vocational  guidance 

25.  . 

26. 

Counseling  with  children 

26.  . 

27. 

Group  counseling 

27.  . 

28. 

Group  guidance 

28.  . 

29. 

Teacher  workshops 

29.  . 

30. 

Parent  meetings 

30.  . 

31. 

Referral  to  other  agencies 

31.  . 

32. 

Case  conferences  with  school  staff 

32.  . 

33. 

Improve  classroom  climate 

33.  . 

34. 

Consult  with  classroom  teachers 

34.  . 

35. 

Therapy 

35.  .  . 

36. 

Remedial  work 

36.  . 

37. 

Other:  please  indicate 

37.  . 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 

0  not  applicable,  cannot  respond,  insufficient  knowledge,  etc. 


1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 

extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rare ly 

poorly  done 

fa  ir 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

4 

to  a  great 
extent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

exce llent 

B38 


Supervisors  4. 


Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 

38-44.  To  what  extent  did  the  personnel  you  supervised 
handle  the  following  kinds  of  cases  (presenting 
problems) : 

38.  Learning  disabilities  38. 

39.  Behaviour  problems  39 . 

40.  Parent-child  relationships  40 . 

41.  Emotional  disorders  41  . 

42.  Peer  relationships  42 . 

43.  Educational  or  vocational  problems  43  .... 

44.  Other:  please  indicate  44 . 

45.  To  what  extent  were  the  physical  facilities 

conducive  to  a  good  working  environment?  45.  .... 

46.  To  what  extent  were  the  necessary  supplies  and 

equipment  available  for  use?  46 . 

47  To  what  extent  does  the  Center's  location  facilitate 

contact  with  the  prospective  clients?  47 . 

48-52.  To  what  extent  were  your  daily  hours  of  work 
conducive  to  effective  contacts  with  the: 

48.  center  staff  48.  ..... 

49.  in-school  project  49 . 

50.  participating  public  school  staff  50 . 

51.  participating  non-public  school  6taff  51 . 

52.  outside  agencies  52 . 

53-56.  To  what  extent  did  your  weekly  time  schedule  allow 
you  to  make  effective  contacts  with  the: 

53.  center  staff  53 . 

54.  in-school  project  staf  54 . 

55.  participating  public  school  staff  55 . 

56.  participating  non-public  school  staffs  56 . 
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Code 

Poss ib le 

Response 

Options 

0 

not  applicable, 

cannot  respond, 

insufficient  knowledg 

e ,  etc . 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsa  tis  fac  tory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rare ly 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

4 

to  a  great 
extent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

exce 1 lent 

B40 


Supervisors  5. 


Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 


57. 

To  what  extent  were  the  referral  forms  adequate 
for  proper  handling  of  the  cases? 

57. 

58. 

How  would  you  rate  the  qualifications  of  the 
center  staff  members  as  a  group? 

58.  . 

59. 

How  would  you  rate  the  cooperation  of  the 
center  staff  members  as  a  group? 

59.  . 

60. 

How  would  you  rate  the  qualifications  of  the 
in-school  project  staff? 

60.  . 

61. 

How  would  you  rate  the  cooperation  of  the 
in-school  project  staff? 

61.  . 

62. 

To  what  extent  was  your  supervisory  consultation 
available  on  a  regular  basis  to  your  staff? 

62.  . 

63-66. 

To  what  extent  did  you  perform  the  following 
supervisory  services: 

63.  supervision  of  professional  work 
with  clientele? 

63.  . 

64.  supervision  of  administrative  procedures? 

64. 

65.  consultation  on  inter  disciplinary 
relationships? 

65.  . 

66.  Other:  please  indicate 

66.  . 

67. 

To  what  extent  do  you  feel  the  Center  met  the 
needs  of  children  referred? 

67.  . 

68. 

To  what  extent  was  your  staff  able  to  follow  up 
cases  that  were  referred  or  treated? 

68.  . 

69. 

How  did  the  teachers  of  referred  children  react 
to  the  services  offered? 

69.  . 

70-73. 

To  what  extent  did  the  psychiatrist  contribute 
to  the: 

70.  center  staff 

70.  . 

71.  children 

71.  . 

72.  parents 

72.  . 

73.  supervisors 

73.  . 

Code 


BUI 


Possible  Response  Opt  ions 


0 

not  applicable, 

cannot  respond, 

insufficient  knowledg 

e,  etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfac 

2 

to  a  limited 

extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rare ly 

poorly  done 

fa  ir 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

4 

to  a  great 
extent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

exce 1 lent 

B42 


Supervisors  6. 


Plea6e  mark 

responses 

according  to  code  on  facing  page: 

74-75. 

How  would 
rendered 

you  evaluate  the  over-all  services 
by  the : 

74. 

center 

74 

75. 

in-school  project 

75 

76.  How  would  you  define  the  role  of  the  supervisor 
in  projects  of  this  nature? 


77.  To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  fulfill  the  role 
you  defined? 


78.  What  were  the  greatest  strengths,  in  your  opinion, 
of  the  project? 


79.  What  have  been  the  greatest  problems,  in  your 
opinion,  of  the  project? 
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Supervisors  7. 


80.  What  recommendations  do  you  suggest  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  project? 


81.  What  is  your  recommendation  regarding  continuation 
of  the  Evening  Centers?  (Please  check  one) 

Continue  as  is  _ 

Continue  with  modifications  _ 

Discontinue  _ 

Please  atate  the  major  reasons  for  your  recommendations 
concerning  Evening  Centers: 


82.  What  is  your  recommendation  regarding  continuation 
of  the  In-school  Project?  (Please  check  one) 

Continue  as  is  JL_ 

Continue  with  modifications 

Discontinue 

Please  state  the  major  reasons  for  your  recommendation 
concerning  the  In- school  Project? 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THIS  EVALUATION. 
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I  DESCRIPTION  OF  PROJECT* 


Under  Title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  School  Act  of  1965,  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York  was  empowered  to  provide  an  inte¬ 
grated  program  of  clinical  and  guidance  services  for  pupils  in  public  and  non¬ 
public  schools  in  disadvantaged  areas.  The  program  was  designed  to  offer  pro¬ 
fessional  clinical  and  guidance  services  similar  to  those  offered  to  public 
school  pupils  in  disadvantaged  areas  in  New  York  City,  with  policies,  prac¬ 
tices,  and  procedures  in  accordance  with  those  detailed  in  the  manuals  and 
other  published  statements  of  two  bureaus  of  the  Board  of  Education:  the 
Bureau  of  Child  Guidance,  and  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance. 

The  public  and  nonpublic  schools  selected  for  inclusion  in  this  project, 
entitled  ESEA  Title  I,  Evening  Guidance  Centers  for  Disadvantaged  Pupils  of 
Public  and  Nonpublic  Schools,  are  in  attendance  areas  with  a  high  concentration 
of  low  income  families  and  enroll  many  disadvantaged  children  who  require 
special  educational  services. 

The  broad  objectives  of  the  project  were  to  provide  clinical  and  guidance 
services  to  disadvantaged  children  in  centers  where  such  services  could  be 
provided  by  professionally  trained  personnel  and  to  have  classes  conducted 
by  personnel  skilled  in  teacher  training  and  knowledgeable  in  the  areas  of 
psychology,  social  work,  psychiatry,  and  guidance.  These  sessions  were  planned 
to  develop  and  foster  the  understanding  of  good  mental  health  practices  by 
teachers  in  the  nonpublic  schools. 

The  center  operations  were  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  in  dis¬ 
advantaged  areas  and  emphasized  educational  achievement,  motivation,  personal 
adjustment  to  family  and  community,  development  of  the  concept  of  self-worth. 


*This  section  is  an  abridged  version  of  the  Project  Proposal  prepared  by 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
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anci  wholesome  mental  health.  Clinical  and  guidance  services  were  provided  by 
three  types  of  activity: 

1.  Teacher  training  courses  offered  in  centrally- located  public 
school  buildings  by  personnel  from  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance 
and  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  for  staff 
members  of  participating  nonpublic  schools. 

2.  Clinical  and  guidance  centers  established  in  the  designated  public 
schools  to  provide  clinical  and  counseling  services. 

3-  Orientation  for  both  the  staffs  of  the  nonpublic  schools  and 

the  professional  personnel  of  the  centers,  designed  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  program  and  the  needs  of  the  population  to  be  served. 

Each  evening  center,  operating  from  6  P.M.  to  9  P.M.  for  three  evenings 
a  week,  was  to  have  been  staffed  with  two  guidance  counselors,  one  school 
social  worker,  one  part-time  psychiatrist,  one  school  secretary,  and  one 
school  aide.  One  of  the  professional  members  of  the  clinical  and  guidance 
staff  was  designated  as  center  coordinator.  Field  supervision  was  provided 
by  13  supervisors  of  school  social  workers,  13  supervisors  of  school  psycho¬ 
logists,  nine  supervisors  of  guidance  counselors,  and  one  school  secretary. 
Personnel  provided  for  the  central  administration  of  the  program  were  one 
project  guidance  coordinator,  one  project  clinical  coordinator,  two  steno¬ 
graphers,  one  typist,  and  one  senior  clerk. 

Teacher  training  sessions  were  conducted  at  centers  in  the  five  boroughs. 
Eight  instructors  from  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  and  eight  instructors  from 
the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  were  designated  to  conduct 
a  total  of  400  sessions  of  three  hours  each.  A  supervisor  from  each  bureau 
was  charged  with  orienting  the  instructors  and  coordinating  the  program. 
Seventy- five  hours  of  secretarial  help  were  provided  for  the  teacher  training 
program. 

The  proposal  indicated  that  emphasis  would  be  placed  on  improved  communi¬ 
cation  to  eenter  staffs  and  to  public  and  nonpublic  schools  concerning  the 
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objectives  and  goals  of  the  project;  improved  orientation  to  foster  closer 
articulation  between  centers  and  public  and  nonpublic  school  staffs;  pro¬ 
vision  for  inter-visitation  among  staffs,  case  conferences,  and  group  meetings 
involving  members  of  both  groups.  Records  and  reports  were  included  as  an 
essential  procedural  function  of  the  project,  and  were  to  follow  established 
forms.  Each  member  of  the  professional  clinical  and  guidance  team  maintained 
a  daily  log  of  his  activities  which  served  as  a  summary  of  the  activities 
of  the  center.  In  addition,  records  of  questionnaires  and  interviews  with 
pupils,  teachers,  administrators,  supervisors,  parents,  and  others  were  main¬ 
tained.  The  facilities  used  by  the  center  were  those  available  in  the  public 
schools  for  their  ongoing  guidance  activities. 

An  evaluation  was  included  as  an  integral  part  of  the  project.  The 
Center  for  Urban  Education,  an  established  educational  research  agency,  was 
designated  for  this  function.  Final  plans  for  this  evaluation  were  submitted 
to  State  and  Federal  authorities  to  become  a  part  of  the  proposal.  As  guides 
for  the  evaluation  of  this  project,  the  proposal  suggested  the  following 
activities:  1.  observation  of  facilities  and  equipment  provided,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  climate  of  the  center,  the  interaction  of  staff  members,  the  type 
and  extent  of  record  keeping  and  the  overall  operation  of  the  center;  and 
2.  gathering  of  information  by  interviews  and  questionnaires. 

'Hie  evaluating  team,  experienced  in  clinical  and  guidance  procedures  and 
in  the  supervisory  aspects  of  these  disciplines,  was  charged  with  observing 
the  functioning  of  this  project  with  a  view  toward  providing  a  judgment  of 


its  effectiveness. 
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II  EVALUATION  DESIGN 

The  Center  for  Urban  Education  appointed  a  committee  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  observing,  describing,  reporting,  and  evaluating  the  clini¬ 
cal  and  guidance  services  provided  for  disadvantaged  pupils  in  public  and  non¬ 
public  schools  in  New  York  City.  The  committee  consisted  of  persons  profes¬ 
sionally  trained  in  educational  or  clinical  psychology,  experienced  in  research, 
and  presently  or  formerly  engaged  in  supervisory  or  administrative  capacities. 
All  have  had  close  contact  with  clinical  counseling  agencies  and  have  been 
engaged  in  higher  education  of  guidance  counselors  and/or  psychologists. 

The  evaluation  design,  submitted  to  the  Center  for  Urban  Education  for 
information  and  approval,  was  presented  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  committee 
and  representatives  of  the  Center  for  Urban  Education,  the  Board  of  Education, 
and  the  Bureaus  of  Child  Guidance  and  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance. 

I .  Objectives 

A.  To  ascertain  whether  the  actual  implementation  of  the  project 

fulfilled  the  objectives  of  the  project  proposal  as  listed  below. 

Objectives  of  the  Evening  Guidance  Centers: 

1.  To  improve  verbal  and  nonverbal  functioning 

2.  To  improve  the  children's  self-image 

3.  To  reduce  disciplinary  problems 

4.  To  improve  the  children's  emotional  and  social  stability 

5.  To  improve  the  children's  educational  functioning  and  contribute 
to  their  academic  advancement 

6.  To  develop  and  foster  the  understanding  of  good  mental  health 
practices  by  teachers  in  nonpublic  schools 

7-  To  promote  children's  adjustment  to  family  and  community. 
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B.  To  ascertain  whether  the  operation  of  the  centers  was  in  accordance 
with  the  procedures  outlined  in  the  project  proposal. 

C.  To  ascertain  the  degree  to  which  the  services  provided  by  the  centers 
matched  the  expectations  of  the  principals  of  the  participating 
schools  in  meeting  the  needs  of  their  pupils. 

D.  To  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  the  teacher  training  program  met 
the  objectives  outlined  in  the  project  proposal  for  this  aspect 
of  the  project. 

E.  To  evaluate  the  degree  of  understanding  and  cooperation  between 
center  staffs  and  staffs  of  the  participating  schools. 

F.  To  discover  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  program. 

G.  To  report  objectively  the  findings  obtained  through  observation, 
interview,  survey,  and  study. 

H.  To  suggest  and  recommend  possible  changes  in  implementation  of  the 
project  with  the  view  of  emphasizing  strengths  and  correcting  weaknesses. 


II.  Methodology 


A.  Evaluation  Instruments.  The  committee  employed  certain  evaluative 
devices  on  a  sampling  basis,  and  some  on  the  entire  population 
participating  in  the  project. 

1.  The  instruments  planned  to  be  sent  to  all  participants  included: 

a.  a  questionnaire  developed  to  obtain  scaled  reactions  to  all 
aspects  of  the  project  with  separate  forms  designed  speci¬ 
fically  for 

1.  center  coordinators 

2.  center  staff  members 

3.  principals  of  participating  schools 

4.  teachers  in  participating  schools 

5.  project  supervisors 

b.  a  questionnaire  designed  to  obtain  scaled  reactions  to  the 
teacher  training  program.  (N.B.  Responses  from  the  question¬ 
naire  designed  by  the  director  of  the  teacher  training  program 
for  use  in  evaluating  the  program  were  analyzed  by  the  committee 
for  its  report,  thus  sparing  the  teachers  duplication  of  effort.) 

c.  scales  to  be  completed  during  a  class  session  of  the  teacher 
training  program;  the  same  scales  to  be  administered  to 
comparable  samples  of  teachers  in  public  and  nonpublic 
schools  who  did  not  participate  in  the  program.  (This  scale 
was  not  developed.) 
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2.  Instruments  to  be  used  on  a  sampling  basis  included: 

a.  a  school  observation  schedule  designed  to  aid  in  evaluation 
of  the  educational  and  social  climate  of  a  school 

b.  interview  guides  designed  for 

1.  center  coordinators 

2.  center  staff  members 
3-  principals 

h.  teachers 
5-  parents 
6.  children 

B.  Observations .  A  randomly  selected  sample  of  evening  centers  were  visited 
to  observe  the  facilities  and  equipment  provided,  the  professional 
climate,  the  interaction  of  staff  members,  the  type  of  pupil  served, 
the  type  and  extent  of  record  keeping,  and  the  overall  operation  of 

the  center. 

The  participating  schools  that  referred  children  to  these  centers 
were  visited,  both  while  the  schools  were  in  operation  and  after 
school  hours.  Although  these  visits  to  the  participating  schools 
were  for  the  primary  purpose  of  interviewing  principals  and  school 
staff  members,  there  was  opportunity  for  observing  the  facilities 
and  equipment,  the  type  of  children  attending  the  school,  differences 
in  religious  and/or  cultural  mores,  and  the  educational  and  social 
climate . 

C.  Interviews 


1.  Principals  and  teachers  of  selected  participating  schools  were 

interviewed . 

a.  to  gain  information  concerning  their  expectations  of  the 
needs  of  pupils  in  their  schools,  and  their  experience 
with  and  knowledge  of  the  clinical  and  guidance  services 
available 

b.  to  ascertain  the  perceived  effect  of  the  project  upon 
clinical  and  guidance  services  provided  to  children  in 
their  schools 

c.  to  ascertain  the  degree  of  awareness  of  the  parents  and 
of  the  local  community  concerning  the  services  available 

d.  to  ascertain  the  effects  anticipated  and  received  on  both 
pupils  and  teaching  staffs  through  participation  in  the  project. 
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2.  The  professional  staff  members  of  sampled  centers  were  interviewed 
to  obtain  their  perceptions  of  the  structure,  organization, 
and  operation  of  the  center  to  which  they  were  assigned;  their 
evaluation  of  the  contribution  made  by  the  center  to  the  emotional, 
social,  and  educational  adjustment  of  the  pupils  served;  their 
evaluation  of  the  contribution  of  the  center  to  the  participating 
schools,  and  the  center's  involvement  with  and  contribution  to 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  from  participating  schools. 

D.  Supplemental  Data.  Provided  in  large  measure  by  the  Project  Directors, 
and  directors  of  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance 
and  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance . 

1.  Number  and  location  of  proposed  and  actual  centers,  with  reasons 
for  difference  in  number 

2.  Number  and  locations  of  proposed  and  actual  participating  schools, 
with  reasons  for  difference  in  number 

3-  Staffing  of  each  center 

4.  Number  of  children  receiving  service  with  the  following 
information  for  each: 

a.  source  of  referral 

b.  presenting  problem 

c.  service  rendered 

d.  socioeconomic  status 

e.  disposition  of  case 

5.  Number  and  type  of  parent  contacts  made 

6.  Number  of  contacts  between  staffs  of  centers  and  participating 
schools 

7.  Description  of  the  various  services  provided  at  each  center 

8.  Number  and  location  of  teacher  training  centers. 


Ill  DESCRIPTION  OF  INSTRUMENTS  USED 


The  evaluation  committee  designed  five  instruments  to  be  used  in  the 
collection  of  data: 

1.  Observation  Guide  for  Evening  Centers 

2.  Interviewing  Guide  for  Use  with  Nonpublic  School  Administrators 

3.  Questionnaire  for  Evening  Center  Personnel 

4.  Questionnaire  for  Nonpublic  School  Principals 

5.  Questionnaire  for  Supervisory  Personnel 

Copies  of  these  instruments  appear  in  Appendix  B  of  this  report. 
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As  a  means  of  observing  evening  centers  in  operation  and  interviewing 
evening  center  personnel,  the  committee  visited  a  random  sample  of  approxi¬ 
mately  13  per  cent  of  the  centers  which  operated  as  part  of  this  project. 

The  first  two  instruments  listed  above  were  designed  to  assist  the  committee 
members  on  these  field  visits  and  to  provide  a  uniform  way  of  collecting  data. 

The  Observation  Guide  for  Evening  Centers  was  designed  to  assist  the 
field  visitor  in  reporting  his  observations  of  the  working  environment  for 
the  project  personnel;  the  facilities  and  equipment  provided;  the  services 
offered  and  activities  engaged  in  by  staff  members;  the  interaction  of  staff 
members;  the  type  of  pupil  referred  to  the  center;  the  professional  climate 
of  the  center;  the  type  and  extent  of  record  keeping;  and  the  overall  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  center.  During  these  field  visits  the  evaluation  committee 
interviewed  project  personnel  assigned  to  the  centers.  In  addition  to  items 
in  the  Observation  Guide  for  Evening  Centers  the  committee  sought  to  discover 
the  staffs'  perceptions  of  the  project. 

In  addition  to  center  visits  the  committee  visited  a  random  sample  of 
approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  participating  schools.  The  committee  members 
observed  the  type  of  pupil  attending  the  school;  the  religious  and/or  cultural 
mores  of  the  schools  and  its  population;  and  the  overall  school  atmosphere. 
During  these  field  visits  the  committee  interviewed  the  principals  and  several 
of  the  teachers  from  the  participating  schools.  The  Interview  Guide  for  Use 
with  Nonpublic  School  Administrators  was  used  as  a  guide  for  these  interviews. 
The  interviews  were  designed  to  assist  the  interviewer  in  reporting  on  the 
principals'  and  classroom  teachers'  perceptions  of  the  structure,  organization, 
and  operation  of  the  evening  center  project;  the  clinical  and  guidance  needs 
of  the  pupils  in  the  participating  schools;  and  the  contributions  made  by  the 


project  toward  meeting  those  needs. 
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QUESTIONNAIRE  SURVEY 

As  another  part  of  the  evaluation  process  the  committee  sent  questionnaires 
to  the  principals  of  the  participating  schools;  to  the  professional  staff 
members  employed  in  the  evening  center  project;  and  to  all  supervisory  and 
consulting  personnel.  Copies  of  these  questionnaires  appear  in  Appendix  B. 

The  questionnaires  were  designed  to  discover  the  perceptions  of  the 
evening  center  program  which  were  held  by  the  principals,  professional  staff 
members,  supervisors,  and  consultants.  Specifically  the  evaluation  committee 
was  interested  in  their  perceptions  of  articulation  and  communication  between  the 
evening  center  and  participating  school;  the  working  environments  and  facili¬ 
ties;  services  offered  and  accepted;  presenting  problems  of  pupils  which  led 
to  referral;  cooperation  of  staff  and  the  availability  of  supervision;  and 
the  results  of  the  program  and  contributions  it  made  to  the  pupils. 

The  questionnaires  were  designed  in  parallel  format  providing  opportunity 
for  comparison  of  the  perceptions  of  different  disciplines  on  identical  items. 
Items  were  weighted  to  give  opportunity  for  indicating  degrees  of  agreement 
or  disagreement,  thus  producing  more  precise  data.  The  questionnaire  was 
distributed  for  the  committee  by  the  Center  for  Urban  Education,  using  lists 
provided  by  project  personnel  representing  the  Board  of  Education.  Each 
professional  evening  center  staff  member,  supervisor,  and  participating  school 
principal  was  sent  a  questionnaire  with  a  stamped  envelope  addressed  to  the 
Center  for  Urban  Education.  Tables  1  and  2  are  a  summary  of  the  returns 
received  by  the  committee. 
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TABLE  1 

PRINCIPALS'  RESPONSE 


Number  of  Participating 
Principals 

Number  of  Returned 
Questionnaires 

Percentage  of 
Response 

184 

114 

62 

TABLE  2 

PROFESSIONAL  STAFF  MEMBERS’  RESPONSE 


Evening  Center 

Staff  Member 

Number  in 
Program 

Number  of 
Responses 

Percentage 

Response 

Guidance  Counselors 

252 

130 

53 

Social  Workers 

145 

4l 

28 

Psychologists 

92 

22 

24 

Psychiatrists 

12 

5 

36 

Supervisors  (G.C.) 

25 

l4 

56 

Supervisors  (S.W.) 

10 

7 

70 

Supervisors  (Psych.) 

5 

3 

60 

TOTAL 

541 

222 

4l 
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One  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  nonpublic  school  principals  responded 
to  the  questionnaire.  This  return  represented  62  per  cent  of  the  nonpublic 
schools  that  were  eligible  to  participate  in  this  project. 

Two  hundred  and  twenty-two  of  the  professional  staff  involved  in  the 
evening  centers  responded  to  the  questionnaire.  This  return  represented  60 
per  cent  of  the  supervisory  personnel,  53  per  cent  of  the  counselors,  36 
per  cent  of  the  psychiatrists,  28  per  cent  of  the  social  workers,  and  24  per 
cent  of  the  psychologists  involved  in  the  program.  It  should  be  noted  that 
not  all  of  the  54l  professional  staff  members  surveyed  were  in  the  program 
at  any  one  time.  Several  were  no  longer  involved  in  the  project  when  the 
questionnaire  survey  was  made. 

The  responses  of  staff  members  and  principals  to  each  questionnaire  items  are 
shown  as  weighted  averages  in  the  tables  in  Appendix  A  of  this  report. 

In  responding  to  the  questionnaire,  each  respondent  was  given  five 
possible  response  options.  They  were  as  follows: 

Code 


0 

not  applicable 

cannot  respond 

insufficient  knowledge 

etc . 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never  very  badly  done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely  poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several  cases 

often  done  well 

good 

4 

to  a  great  extent  in  many  cases 

very  often  done  very 
well 

excellent 

Some  of  the  questions  required  a  qualitative  response  (good,  fair,  ex¬ 
cellent),  while  others  required  a  quantitative  one  (never,  in  several  cases, 
etc.).  The  response  "0"  was  used  for  "insufficient  knowledge,"  "not  applicable," 
or  "cannot  respond"  type  of  replies. 

The  weighted  average  for  each  questionnaire  item  was  computed  for  each 
discipline,  thus  indicating  the  differences  among  the  perceptions  of  coordinators, 
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counselors,  social  workers,  psychologists,  supervisory  personnel,  and  principals 
on  these  items.  The  range  of  weighted  averages  was  between  1.0  and  4.0.  The 
weighted  average- also  indicates  the  perceptions  held  by  each  of  the  disciplines 
on  the  degree  in  which  each  activity  was  engaged,  or  the  success  or  lack  of 

success  of  the  activity. 

Further  knowledge  of  the  perceptions  of  the  project  staff  and  the  parti¬ 
cipating  school  principals  was  obtained  from  the  open-ended  questions  at  the 
end  of  each  questionnaire.  These  responses  are  reported  in  an  appropriate 
section  of  the  committee's  findings  (IV). 

IV  FINDINGS 

A .  Implementation 

General  Considerations 

The  implementation  of  this  project  was  facilitated  by  experience  gained 
during  the  spring  of  1966,  when  a  pilot  project  of  the  same  general  design 
was  in  operation  for  a  three-month  period.  During  operation  of  the  pilot 
project  knowledge  had  been  gained  of  organization,  staffing,  working  environ¬ 
ments,  interaction  of  staff  and  nonpublic  school  personnel,  routines  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  and  services  most  significant  and  valuable  to  pupils,  and  this  know¬ 
ledge  was  used  to  ease  the  implementation  of  the  1966-67  project. 

The  present  project  was  designed  to  provide  an  integrated  program  of 
clinical  and  guidance  services  in  an  evening  program  for  134,501  pupils  at¬ 
tending  137  public  schools  and  95,1^5  pupils  attending  nonpublic  schools. 

These  services  were  to  be  held  on  the  premises  of  137  public  schools  from 
6  P.M.  to  9  P.M.  three  nights  a  week.  The  centers  were  to  function  on  a 
casework  basis,  serving  individual  pupils  referred  to  the  center  because  of 
special  problems.  The  present  project  differed  from  the  pilot  project  principally 
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in  the  inclusion  of  disadvantaged  children  from  public  schools  in  which  evening 
centers  were  located  —  an  innovation  which  proved  to  be  of  demonstrable  value 
in  activating  participation  of  parents  of  public  school  pupils. 

Although  the  basic  considerations  determining  the  effectiveness  of  the 
operation  of  the  evening  centers  have  been  detailed  in  the  final  report  of 
the  1966  project  operation,  some  are  still  of  sufficient  significance  and 
importance  to  the  present  project  to  be  repeated  here.  The  first  of  these 
considerations  was  the  degree  of  acceptance  which  could  be  expected  from 
the  nonpublic  schools  of  the  clinical  and  guidance  services  offered  at  the 
centers .  Most  of  the  nonpublic  schools  were  parochial  schools  of  various 
religious  denominations.  There  was  concern  among  some  of  the  denominations 
that  pupil  participation  in  the  services  offered  in  public  school  buildings 
by  public  school  staffs  might  serve  to  attenuate  the  cultural  and  religious 
teachings  of  the  denominational  schools,  and  that  parents  of  the  pupils  might 
be  reluctant,  or  refuse,  to  avail  themselves  of  the  services. 

Some  of  the  leaders  of  the  various  denominations  indicated  that  center 
staffs,  although  possessing  the  professional  skills  of  their  disciplines, 
might  have  incomplete  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the  religious  and  cul¬ 
tural  backgrounds  of  the  children  from  these  schools  and,  therefore,  be  un¬ 
able  to  help  them  maximally.  The  location  of  centers,  to  be  discusses  more 
fully  later,  also  was  of  basic  importance  to  the  effective  use  of  the  center. 
Pupils  from  some  of  the  nonpublic  schools  live  in  "contained"  communities, 
and  a  public  school  even  as  close  as  two  city  blocks  is  a  long  distance  away 
culturally.  Others  attended  a  school  in  one  disadvantaged  area  but  lived 
in  another  disadvantaged  area  at  considerable  distance.  Both  parent  and 
child  found  traveling  from  home  to  evening  center  to  be  arduous  in  such 


circumstances . 
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Another  basic  consideration,  actually  arising  tangentially  from  the  success 
of  the  pilot  project,  was  the  question  of  the  type  of  service  to  be  offered  by 
the  center.  As  the  value  of  the  centers'  services  to  individual  children 
filtered  back  to  the  nonpublic  schools,  parents  became  more  willing  to  allow 
their  children  to  be  referred.  These  referrals,  however,  were  limited  some¬ 
times,  and  the  children  referred  for  a  particular  service  "only."  Thus  arises 
the  policy  question  concerning  who  is  to  determine  the  kind  and  scope  of 
service  given  a  pupil  --  the  professional  staff,  working  within  the  framework 
of  the  policies  formulated  by  the  Board  of  Education  through  its  bureaus,  or 
the  nonpublic  school  administrators  working  within  the  framework  of  cultural 
and  religious  philosophies. 

This  project  was  designed  to  provide  psychological,  psychiatric,  social 
work,  and  guidance  services  to  95,165  children  attending  nonpublic  schools 
and  to  pupils  from  the  137  public  schools  in  which  centers  were  located.  Of 
the  137  proposed  centers,  125,  or  91  per  cent,  were  in  operation  at  the  close 
of  the  school  year.  The  closing  of  12  centers  was  caused  by  lack  of  utilization 
of  the  centers. 

In  addition  to  the  clinical  and  guidance  services  offered  at  the  centers, 
a  teacher  training  program  for  teachers  of  the  nonpublic  schools  was  conducted 
by  specialists  from  the  two  bureaus.  This  aspect  of  the  evening  center  pro¬ 
gram  is  described  and  evaluated  later  in  this  section. 

Mrs.  Marion  Fullen,  representing  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational 
Guidance,  and  Dr.  Richard  Johnson,  representing  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance, 
were  responsible,  as  co-directors,  for  organizing  the  centers  and  implementing 
the  services  to  be  offered.  Their  professional  competence,  educational  and 
psychological  sophistication,  skill  in  interpersonal  relationships,  and  dedicated 
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leadership  made  it  possible  for  the  professional  staffs  to  function  effectively 
and  to  provide  the  services  which  led  to  the  success  of  the  project. 

The  project,  as  designed,  presupposed  the  willingness  and  ability  of  two 
educational  entitities  --  the  public  and  nonpublic  schools  --  to  work  together 
cooperatively  toward  the  common  goal  of  providing  clinical  and  guidance  ser¬ 
vices  in  a  nonpublic  school  setting.  The  pilot  project  had  proved  that  when 
problems  were  explored  mutually  with  a  minimum  of  resentment  or  rancor,  and 
with  open-mindedness,  it  was  possible  for  them  to  be  resolved  to  a  degree  where 
working  relationships  were  maintained  and  where  implementation  of  the  program 
could  go  forward.  Therefore,  when  problems  of  articulation,  communication, 
scheduling,  housing,  staffing,  or  services  occurred,  a  precedent  for  their 
resolution  had  been  established,  and  problems  were  fewer,  less  serious,  and 
more  easily  solved. 

Concepts  of  the  value  of  types  and  scope  of  helping  services  may  differ 
if  opposing  or  antithetical  philosophies  are  held  by  leaders  of  the  nonpublic 
schools,  parents,  members  of  the  communities  in  which  the  children  live, 
professional  workers,  or  society-at-large .  The  question  arises,  then,  as 
to  how  growth,  development,  adjustment,  and  learning  of  pupils  can  be  evaluated 
and  by  whom  such  an  evaluation  should  be  made.  The  relative  values  of  clinical 
and  guidance  services  for  children  from  differing  environments  cannot  be  com¬ 
puted  statistically,  nor  even  in  terms  of  specific  "change."  Often  what 
appears  to  the  professional  worker  to  be  increased  adjustment  and  growth  of 
a  pupil  may  be  viewed  by  a  parent  or  school  administrator  as  deepened  malad¬ 
justment.  Conversely,  what  appears  to  parent  or  school  administrator  to  be 
increased  adjustment  to  home  or  school  may  be  viewed  with  alarm  by  the  pro¬ 


fessional  worker. 


The  value  of  the  services  to  the  pupil  then  must  be  considered  in  various 
ways:  his  functioning  in  home,  school,  and  community;  his  increased  self-esteem 
increased  learning  ability;  increased  knowledge  of  the  worlds  of  education  and 
work;  and  increased  ability  to  relate  effectively  to  his  peers  and  to  the 
adults  in  his  life  situation.  Best  able  to  sense,  observe,  and  gain  some 
measure  of  these  factors  are  the  persons  most  closely  involved  with  the  child 
--  parents,  teachers,  school  administrators  and  professional  workers.  Since 
no  precise,  objective  measures  applicable  to  these  widely  differing  children 
could  be  devised  for  this  study,  it  was  necessary  for  the  evaluation  committee 
to  rely  on  the  judgments  of  these  persons  as  to  whether  changes  in  a  positive 
direction  (as  they  viewed  it)  actually  had  occurred  in  individual  children  or 
groups  of  children. 

Disadvantaged  urban  children  vary  as  widely  as  do  all  urban  children  —  in 
patterns  of  culture,  intelligence,  sophitication,  personality  traits,  religion, 
language,  health,  life  style,  parental  attutides,  level  of  aspiration,  academic 
achievement,  motivation,  home  training,  and  self-control.  The  degree  to  which 
any  program  can  be  implemented  to  effect  measureable  positive  change  in  more 
than  200,000  children  in  such  intangible  areas  as  mental  health,  self-image, 
school  attitudes,  and  emotional  and  social  stability  is  questionable. 

The  committee  found,  however,  that  participating  school  staffs  and  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  alike  were  keenly  sensitive  to  the  need  to  accommodate  to 
differences,  strove  to  understand  more  fully  the  philosophy  and  life  goals 
of  the  children  and  parents  who  participated  in  the  program,  and  exerted  great 
effort  in  attempting  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  program  as  they  understood 
them.  There  seemed  to  be  agreement  among  participants  that  maximal  latitude 
within  bureau  policy  should  be  given  to  administrators  of  nonpublic  schools 
and  to  parents  in  ways  in  which  they  could  best  use  the  services  provided 
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by  the  evening  centers.  A  question  should  be  raised  here  of  the  need  for  ex¬ 
tended  discussion  between  the  leaders  of  the  nonpublic  schools  and  the  designer 
of  future  projects  to  ensure  that  program  goals  and  objectives  are  specific 
and  are  attainable  within  the  outline  of  the  project;  and  to  ensure  that 
allowances  for  differences  in  attitudes  toward  the  type  and  use  of  services 
are  incorporated  in  the  projects  during  the  planning  stages.  Possible  varia¬ 
tions  of  implementation  of  the  program  should  be  investigated. 

STAFFING  PATTERNS 

The  project  proposal  was  designed  to  provide  clinical  and  guidance  ser¬ 
vices  to  more  than  200,000  children  from  nonpublic  and  public  schools.  In 
order  to  provide  these  services  the  proposal  called  for  a  total  of  584  coun¬ 
selors,  psychologists,  social  workers,  and  supervisors.  In  actual  practice, 
529,  or  90  Per  cent,  of  these  positions  were  filled.  The  most  severe  shortage 
was  in  the  area  of  school  psychology,  where  only  67  per  cent  of  the  positions 
were  filled. 

Each  center  offering  these  services  was  designed  to  be  staffed  with  two 
guidance  counselors,  one  school  social  worker,  one  school  psychologist,  one 
part-time  school  psychiatrist,  one  school  secretary,  and  one  school  aide. 

One  of  the  professional  members  of  the  staff  was  designated  as  center  coordi¬ 
nator.  Field  supervision  for  these  staffs  was  to  include  13  supervisors  of 
school  psychologists,  and  nine  supervisors  of  guidance  counselors.  The 
evening  center  proposal  also  called  for  these  584  persons  to  work  51,200 
three-hour  sessions.  In  actual  practice,  34,854,  or  68  per  cent,  of  the 
three-hour  sessions  were  held.  The  severe  shortage  of  psychologists  is  evi¬ 
dent  again;  only  4l  per  cent  of  the  anticipated  sessions  were  held. 
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The  proposal  provided  that  each  of  the  137  evening  centers  be  in  operation 
three  evenings  each  week.  It  was  found  that  some  centers  were  not  used  to 
capacity;  therefore,  these  centers  were  either  closed  or  the  number  of  evenings 
of  service  was  reduced.  Of  the  137  proposed  centers,  125,  or  91  per  cent, 
were  in  operation  at  the  close  of  the  school  year.  Of  the  centers  remaining, 
the  majority  were  in  operation  three  evenings  a  week,  others  operated  two 
evenings  a  week,  and  a  few  were  in  operation  only  one  evening  a  week. 

Understaffing  of  the  evening  centers,  in  terms  of  the  project  proposal, 
was  caused  by  a  number  of  factors.  It  is  difficult  to  recruit  social  workers 
and  psychologists  for  projects  of  this  kind  because  of  the  very  real  shortage 
which  exists  in  these  professional  fields  and  because  many  social  workers 
and  psychologists  engage  in  private  practice  and  find  this  more  rewarding 
financially  than  participating  in  projects.  In  addition,  many  professional 
workers  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  activities  that  follow  a  full  day  of  work. 
Finally,  since  these  positions  are  part-time,  there  is  difficulty  in  recruit¬ 
ment  . 

Recruitment  for  this  project  was  accomplished  by  word-of-mouth,  by  notices 
placed  in  bureau  publications,  by  notices  sent  to  professional  organizations , 
by  notices  sent  to  schools,  and  by  personal  contact.  Many  positions  were 
filled  while  the  project  was  in  operation;  some  evening  centers  were  staffed 
when  other  centers  were  closed  or  reduced  their  evenings  of  operation. 

The  project  proposal  called  for  professional  workers  trained  and  qualified 
to  perform  the  services  for  which  they  were  employed.  All  satisfied  the  licens¬ 
ing  requirements  of  regularly  employed  workers  involved  in  the  implementation 
of  the  project.  The  following  Tables  3  and  H  show  the  proposed  and  actual 
number  of  professional  workers  with  the  proposed  and  actual  number  of  sessions 


for  each  discipline. 
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TABLE  3 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  STAFFING  PATTERNS  FOR  EVENING  CENTERS  -  PERSONNEL 


N  Personnel 

Position  Proposed 

Guidance  Counselors  276 

Social  Workers  138 

Psychologists  138 

Supervisors  (G.C.)  8 

Supervisors  (S.W.)  12 

Supervisors  (Psych.)  12 

Psychiatrists  — a 

TOTAL 


*Not  stated 

^Not  used  in  totals. 


N  Personnel 
Employed 

Percentage  of 
Personnel  Employed 

252 

91 

145 

105 

92 

67 

25 

312 

10 

83 

5 

42 

12b 

— 

529 

91 
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TABLE  4 

IMPLEMENTATION  OF  STAFFING  PATTERNS  FOR  EVENING  CENTERS  -  THREE-HOUR  SESSIONS 


Position 


N  Sessions 
Proposed 


N  Sessions 
Held 


Percentage  of 
Sessions  Held 


Guidance  Counselors 

24 , 000 

20,590 

86 

Social  Workers 

12,000 

8,467 

71 

Psychologists 

12,000 

4,932 

4i 

Supervisors  (G.C.) 

800  \ 

\ 

Supervisors  (S.W.) 

1,200  43,200 

| 

,  865 

27 

Supervisors  (Psych.) 

1,200  J 

J 

Psychiatrists 

7,400  (hours)3. 

3,459  (hours)3 

47 

TOTAL 

51,200 

34,854 

68 

Not  used  in  totals, 


One  of  the  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance 
in  recruiting  staff  for  the  evening  centers  was  the  policy  which  required 
that  no  psychologist  may  be  employed  for  evening  center  service  who  is  not 
licensed  by  the  Board  of  Examiners.  This  precluded  use  of  some  psychologists 
who  were  trained  and  qualified  but  who  had  not  been  licensed  for  employment, 
and  seriously  limited  the  number  of  possible  staff  members. 

An  aide  was  assigned  to  each  evening  center,  originally  in  terms  of  a 
guard,  later  in  terms  of  a  nonprofessional  worker.  In  many  instances,  the 
aides  performed  valuable  service  as  interpreters,  receptionists,  or  general 
helpers.  When  the  aide  was  a  member  of  the  community  his  value  was  increased 
both  for  providing  information  for  the  professional  staff  and  for  acting  as  a 
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liaison  person  between  parent  and  staff.  The  committee  strongly  recommends 
the  use  of  such  aides  in  future  projects,  with  provision  for  their  orientation 
to  the  aims  of  the  project  and  the  functions  to  be  performed. 

The  center  secretaries  were  an  integral  part  of  the  evening  center  staff. 
Their  services  in  making  appointments,  helping  to  maintain  records  and  prepare 
reports,  maintaining  files,  acting  as  receptionists,  performing  clerical  duties, 
and  acting  as  liaison  between  center  staff  members  often  made  a  smoothly  opera¬ 
ting  center.  When  the  secretary  of  the  center  was  also  the  secretary  of  the 
school  in  which  the  center  was  located,  the  operation  of  the  center  was  enhanced. 

The  location  of  the  center  often  influenced  the  staffing  of  the  center. 
Usually  it  was  easier  to  recruit  and  keep  staff  in  a  center  located  on  a  busy 
well-lighted  street  close  to  public  transportation  than  in  an  isolated,  dimly 
lit  location  at  some  distance  from  public  transportation. 

Despite  the  experience  gained  in  the  pilot  project  in  the  spring  of  1966, 
there  was  still  confusion  among  staff  concerning  role  definition.  The  spe¬ 
cific  duties  of  each  discipline,  recognized  and  maintained  in  an  agency  set¬ 
ting,  often  became  overlapping  in  an  evening  center  setting  and  sometimes 
resulted  in  poor  staff  relationships.  These  problems  could  usually  be  re¬ 
solved  either  through  discussion  or  by  transfer  of  a  staff  member  to  another 
center.  Usually  such  misunderstandings  of  role  and  function  were  settled 
amicably.  Generally  the  professional  staff  members  respected  the  competence 
of  their  co-workers  and  performed  their  duties  cooperatively. 

In  a  few  instances  some  staff  members  denied  the  others  access  to  con¬ 
fidential  records  and  reports  concerning  pupils,  but  these  instances  were 
not  usual.  One  of  the  stated  values  held  by  the  evening  center  staff  was 
the  opportunity  to  work  as  members  of  a  team,  and  transient  problems  of 
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interpersonal  and  professional  relationships  were  taken  in  stride. 

Orientation  of  staff  both  as  to  the  duties  to  be  performed  and  as  to  the 
community  in  which  they  were  working  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
success  of  the  project.  Staff  selection,  where  practical  in  light  of  recruit- 
problems,  should  be  made  with  greatest  care,  and  an  attempt  made  to  place  in 
a  center  staff  members  who  can  speak  the  language  or  languages  of  the  communi¬ 
ty  or  of  the  parents  of  the  pupils. 

Training  programs  are  recommended  for  staff  members  assigned  to  work 
with  nonpublic  school  pupils  and  their  parents.  These  are  particularly 
necessary  for  staff  members  employed  where  the  cultural,  mores,  and  language 
of  referred  pupils  and  parents  differ  markedly  from  the  general  society  of 
the  city.  Such  training  programs  might  be  in  terms  first  of  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge  and  understanding  of  specific  cultures  and  religious  philosophies, 
and  the  general  problems  of  nonpublic  schools,  and  secondly,  of  providing 
instruction  in  the  languages  commonly  used  by  the  parents  and  pupils  referred 
to  the  centers.  Such  training  recommendations  presuppose  the  continuation 
of  the  evening  center  program  over  a  period  of  years  as  well  as  stability 
of  staff  employment. 

One  staff  member  in  each  center  was  assigned  the  responsibility  for 
coordinating  the  work  of  the  center.  Considerable  confusion  in  the  role  and 
function  of  the  coordinator  was  still  in  evidence,  although  many  centers  had 
resolved  this  problem  through  discussion  and  common  agreement.  The  role  of 
the  coordinator  as  an  administrative  one  seemed  to  be  the  most  acceptable  to 
all  staff  members  and  most  effective  in  providing  appropriate  service  to  pupils. 
In  the  few  instances  observed  when  the  coordinator  attempted  to  assume  the 
role  of  director  or  supervisor  the  effectiveness  of  the  center  decreased. 
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The  committee  agreed  that  coordination  of  staff  functions  is  necessary 
and  that  "split"  responsibility  of  staff  members  should  be  avoided.  This 
resulted  when  each  member  of  the  staff  functioned  individually  and  made  no 
attempt  at  team  functioning.  In  such  instances  there  was  little  pooling  of 
information  concerning  the  pupil,  treatment  was  in  terms  of  one  discipline 
only,  and  service  to  the  pupil  was  limited. 

The  role  of  the  coordinator  should  be  defined  clearly  by  the  project 
planners  and  his  functions  delineated  for  all  staff  members.  In  many  instances 
the  actual  role  of  the  coordinator  was  that  of  "facilitator"  or  "contact  man" 
and  lessened  the  contribution  which  he  could  make  in  terms  of  professional 
service.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  role  of  the  coordinator  should 
be  administrative  and  clearly  separated  from  professional  supervision. 

Counselors  in  the  centers  were  more  easily  recruited  because  relatively 
few  engage  in  private  practice  and  so  are  available  for  part-time  positions. 
However,  they  often  are  less  "usable"  in  an  evening  center  than  in  the  public 
schools  to  which  they  are  assigned,  particularly  when  the  evening  center 
assumes  the  pattern  of  a  mental  health  clinic .  Lack  of  opportunity  to  con¬ 
sult  with  teachers  of  the  pupils  and  with  school  administrators  reduces  the 
possibility  of  carrying  on  their  duties  as  they  would  in  the  public  schools. 

Those  who  were  creative  and  ingenious  devised  effective  ways  of  modi¬ 
fying  the  situation  and  the  procedures  of  carrying  on  guidance  activities 
despite  the  lack  of  a  total  school  setting;  others,  less  creative,  tried  to 
perform  their  duties  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  their 
regulal*  assignment  and  found  the  attempts  difficult  and  frustrating.  Consi¬ 
deration  should  be  given  to  pooling  new  procedures  and  new  techniques  for 
evening  center  operation  and  disseminating  this  information  to  all  center  staffs. 
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The  concept  of  a  student  personnel  approach  to  evening  center  operation, 
as  presently  being  studied  and  promulgated  by  the  New  York  State  Education 
Department,  should  be  explored  as  a  possible  model.  Experiments  with  different 
staffing  patterns  should  also  be  investigated.  Various  combinations  of  staff 
should  be  tried;  different  concepts  of  service  be  explored  and  tried  under 
close  supervision,  scrutiny,  and  evaluation;  and  different  locations  and 
hours  tried  to  establish  staff  contribution  and  efficiency. 

Some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  use  as  interns  of  doctoral 
students  from  appropriate  departments  in  universities.  The  use  of  such 
students  would  serve  to  relieve  the  pressures  of  under staffing,  provide  ad¬ 
ditional  service  to  pupils,  and  create  a  resource  pool  of  persons  experienced 
in  working  in  a  professional  capacity  with  disadvantaged  children. 

The  supervisors  of  evening  center  staffs  were  persons  well  qualified  for 
their  duties  and  experienced  in  supervision  either  in  a  school  or  agency 
setting.  The  committee  perceived  the  functioning  of  the  supervisors  as 
appropriate  and  competent.  However,  more  supervision  for  clinical  staff 
members  was  needed,  and  more  delineation  of  the  role,  function,  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  each  discipline  could  have  been  provided  by  the  supervisors. 

There  seemed  to  be  a  need  for  more  center-wide  operational  supervision  of 
each  discipline  with  provision  made  for  such  an  activity.  Supervisors  of 
the  regional  supervisors  were  especially  competent  professionally  and  could 
have  provided  this  service  if  time  and  opportunity  had  been  available. 

The  responses  of  the  evening  center  staff  members  and  the  supervisors 
working  in  the  evening  program  to  those  questionnaire  items  dealing  with 
staff  axe  reported  as  weighted  averages  in  Table  b  of  Appendix  A. 

The  coordinators  of  the  evening  centers  and  the  guidance  counselors  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  cooperation  among  the  staff  and  the  qualifications  of  the 
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staff  members  were  both  excellent.  The  social  workers,  psychologists,  and 
supervisory  personnel  all  felt  that  the  qualifications  of  the  staff  were 
good  and  that  there  was  good  cooperation  among  them. 

The  majority  of  the  professional  personnel  indicated  very  positive  feel¬ 
ings  about  staff  relationships.  The  isolated  problems  of  personality  conflicts 
that  arose  were  reported  to  have  been  resolved  by  mature,  professional  handl¬ 
ing  by  supervisory  staff  or  evening  center  staff,  and  in  the  few  cases  where 
resolution  of  differences  could  not  be  accomplished,  by  transfer  of  workers 
to  other  centers.  One  of  the  strongest  assests  of  the  evening  centers,  and 
one  that  resulted  in  the  most  service  to  pupils,  was  the  opportunity  for 
staff  members  to  work  as  a  professional  members  of  a  team  with  (as  stated  by 
one  staff  member)  "minimal  bureaucratic  red  tape." 

ARTICULATION  AND  COMMUNICATION 

The  designers  of  the  evening  center  project  recognized  the  need  for 
increased  communication  between  all  personnel  participating  in  the  program, 
and  the  articulation  of  the  evening  program  with  participating  day  schools, 
and  provisions  were  made  for  improved  implementation  of  this  aspect  of  the 
program.  In  actual  implementation,  however,  communication  and  articulation 
proved  to  be  slow,  labored,  and  difficult  to  achieve.  Some  of  the  reasons 
for  this  have  been  outlined  in  the  section  on  general  considerations  of  the 
implementation  of  the  project;  others  will  be  discussed  here. 

The  communication  between  staff  members  of  the  evening  center  was  per¬ 
ceived  by  the  center  staff  members  as  relatively  good.  The  evaluating  com¬ 
mittee  in  their  field  visits  found  that  communication  among  staff  members 
varied  widely,  principally  in  terms  of  the  individual  member's  knowledge  and 
understanding  of  the  disciplines. 
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The  actual  work  of  the  guidance  counselor  was  often  unknown  to  or  im¬ 
perfectly  understood  by  clinical  staff  members;  in  clinically  oriented  centers 
this  caused  some  concern  as  to  the  function  of  the  counselor  in  the  total 
program.  In  centers  which  were  principally  guidance  oriented,  the  clinical 
services  were  supportive  and  the  staff  worked  as  a  pupil  personnel  team. 
Communication  between  participating  day  school  staff  and  evening  center  staff 
was  difficult  to  effect  because  of  differences  in  working  hours  and  because 
channels  of  communication  had  not  been  provided.  When  staff  members  of  centers 
and  those  of  participating  schools  initiated  and  implemented  communication 
channels  on  an  individual  basis,  communication  was  excellent  and  feedin  and 
feedback  of  information  was  maximal. 

Articulation  of  the  evening  centers  with  the  closely  related  inschool 
program  was  in  the  exploratory  stages  during  the  year  and  because  of  communi¬ 
cation  problems  seemed  to  the  committee  to  be  one  of  the  weakest  areas  in 
implementation  of  the  program.  Articulation,  or  its  lack,  took  many  forms. 

One  of  these  involved  the  screening  of  pupils  after  referral  to  the  evening 
center.  The  professional  staffs  of  the  nonpublic  schools,  equally  as  well 
trained  professionally  as  their  counterparts  in  the  evening  centers,  felt 
that  their  own  screening  of  children  should  be  sufficient  for  referral  ac¬ 
ceptance  without  further  screening  by  evening  center  staff.  However,  staffs 
of  some  evening  centers  felt  that  only  children  screened  at  the  individual 
centers  were  eligible  for  diagnosis  and/or  treatment.  Some  evening  centers 
were  willing  to  honor  the  screening  done  by  the  inschool  staff  and  in  turn 
made  arrangements  with  outside  agencies  to  have  their  own  further  referrals 
so  honored  by  these  agencies. 

Nonetheless,  screening  procedures  were  often  repeated  twice,  which  raises 
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issues  of  duplication  of  effort,  unwarranted  and  unnecessary  use  of  time  which 
could  be  used  for  other  children,  and  professional  ethics.  During  interviews 
the  evening  center  staffs  reported  that  information  from  participating  schools 
was  inadequate  and  felt  that  some  provision  should  be  made  to  have  evening 
center  staffs,  inschool  staffs,  and  participating  school  administrators  meet 
together  to  discuss  referral  procedures. 

Referrals  from  participating  public  schools  posed  no  problems.  Communi¬ 
cation  by  telephone  could  be  made  during  school  hours  concerning  public  school 
children,  records  were  uniform  and  readily  available,  current  information 
could  be  fed  to  the  evening  center  staff  without  difficulty,  and  reporting 
of  treatment,  diagnosis,  and  disposition  of  cases  could  be  made  easily  by 
the  center  staff.  Feedback  of  information  from  evening  center  to  inschool 
staff  proved  to  be  as  cumbersome  as  referral  from  inschool  to  center.  The 
evening  center  staffs  reported  difficulty  in  making  contacts  with  inschool 
staffs  during  the  evening.  There  was  no  opportunity  for  evening  center  staffs 
to  visit  the  participating  schools  nor  to  have  any  except  infrequent  discuss¬ 
ions  with  teachers. 

Evening  center  staff  members  reported  that  lack  of  uniformity  of  records 
from  participating  schools  made  referral  communication  difficult  and  that 
lack  of  reporting  forms  made  reporting  difficult  as  well.  Bureau  of  Child 
Guidance  personnel  had  less  difficulty  with  referrals  and  reporting  than 
guidance  counselors  since  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance  forms  and  records  are 
uniform.  Feedback  from  members  of  this  bureau  was  sometimes  scarce  because 
of  unwillingness  of  staff  members  to  share  confidential  material. 

In  general  the  staff  members  felt  that  progress  toward  effective  com¬ 
munication  and  articulation  was  being  made.  It  was  recommended  that  the  evening 
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center  staff  be  allotted  time  to  visit  participating  schools  during  school 
hours,  to  visit  classrooms,  to  consult  with  and  report  to  participating  school 
staff,  and  to  observe  pupils  in  their  school  environments.  Planning  sessions 
early  in  September  on  an  area-wide  basis  involving  evening  center  staffs  and 
participating  school  staffs  were  seen  as  one  means  of  improving  communication 
and  articulation. 

The  responses  of  evening  center  staff  members,  supervisory  personnel, 
and  principals  to  items  on  the  questionnaire  dealing  with  articulation  and 
communication  are  reported  as  weighted  averages  in  Table  1  of  Appendix  A. 

These  responses  differed  in  some  instances  from  those  collected  by  committee 
members  during  field  visits. 

Principals  of  participating  schools,  staff  members  of  the  evening  centers, 
and  supervisory  personnel  all  indicated  that  they  believed  themselves  to  be 
aware  of  the  objectives  of  the  program  and  also  that  the  personnel  assigned 
to  evening  centers  were  familiar  with  the  sociocultural  background  of  the 
student  population.  Principals,  supervisors  of  psychologists,  supervisors 
of  counselors,  and  coordinators  all  reported  that  they  were  well  oriented 
to  the  roles  that  they  were  expected  to  perform  in  this  program.  Supervisors 
of  social  workers,  counselors,  and  psychologists  indicated  that  their  orien¬ 
tation  was  good.  Social  workers,  however,  believed  that  their  orientation 
to  this  project  was  only  fair. 

Principals  of  the  participating  schools  thought  that  they  understood 
the  aims  and  procedures  of  the  evening  center  project  fairly  well.  Super¬ 
visors  of  social  workers,  coordinators,  and  counselors  believed  that  the 
participating  school  administrators'  understanding  of  the  program  was  moderate, 
while  supervisors  of  psychologists  perceived  that  the  participating  school 
administrators'  understanding  was  fairly  limited. 
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Administrators  reported  that  they  had  very  good  contact  with  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  evening  center.  Project  personnel  did  not  have  this  perception, 
with  the  exception  of  coordinators  who  reported  that  they  had  good  contact 
with  staff  members  of  the  participating  nonpublic  schools.  Counselors  also 
felt  that  this  contact  was  good,  but  supervisory  personnel,  social  workers, 
and  psychologists  indicated  that  contact  with  nonpublic  school  staff  members 
was  only  fair. 

In  terms  of  personal  contact  between  evening  center  staff  members  and 
members  of  the  inschool  project,  there  were  again  different  perceptions. 
Supervisors  of  social  workers  reported  that  this  contact  was  good.  Super¬ 
visors  of  counselors,  supervisors  of  psychologists,  and  counselors  reported 
contact  as  being  fairly  good,  while  coordinators,  social  workers,  and  psycho¬ 
logists  felt  that  there  was  only  fair  contact  with  inschool  project  personnel. 

A  similar  pattern  was  observed  in  terms  of  communication.  Principals  and 
coordinators  felt  that  communication  between  center  staff  and  staff  members  of 
participating  nonpublic  schools  was  rather  good.  The  other  evening  center 
staff  members  tended  to  believe  that  communication  was  only  good.  Evening 
center  staff  members  rated  communication  between  center  staff  and  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  participating  public  schools  between  fair  and  good. 

Evening  center  staff  members  tended  to  rate  communication  between  them¬ 
selves  and  inschool  project  personnel  quite  differently.  Supervisors  of 
counselors,  supervisors  of  social  workers,  counselors,  and  psychologists  felt 
that  there  was  good  communication.  However,  coordinators  and  social  workers 

reported  that  communication  was  only  fair . 

Coordinators  of  the  evening  centers  indicated  that  the  services  they 
offered  were  planned  frequently  in  cooperation  with  staff  members  of  partici¬ 
pating  nonpublic  schools.  Other  staff  members  reported  that  the  amount,  of 
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planning  with  participating  nonpublic  school  personnel  was  far  less  extensive. 
Administrators  of  the  participating  nonpublic  schools  also  reported  that  the 
services  offered  were  frequently  planned  in  cooperation  with  staff  members 
from  their  schools. 

In  cooperation  with  inschool  project  personnel  the  planning  of  services 
to  be  offered  was  indicated  by  counselors  and  psychologists  to  be  frequent, 
whereas  supervisors  of  counselors  felt  that  such  combined  planning  efforts 
resulted  more  often.  However,  all  other  evening  center  staff  members  reported 
that  their  services  rarely  were  planned  in  cooperation  with  members  of  the 
inschool  project. 

All  staff  members  from  the  evening  centers  and  supervisors  of  the  various 
disciplines  reported  that  the  evening  center  services  rarely  were  planned  in 
cooperation  with  staff  members  of  the  participating  public  school.  Coordina¬ 
tors  of  the  centers,  social  workers,  and  supervisors  of  counselors  indicated 
that  they  had  very  little  difficulty  in  working  with  staff  members  of  the 
participating  nonpublic  and  public  schools  or  inschool  project  personnel. 
Supervisors  of  psychologists,  supervisors  of  social  workers,  and  guidance 
counselors  reported  otherwise.  Evening  center  personnel  in  the  latter  three 
categories  reported  that  they  had  some  difficulty  in  working  effectively  with 
staff  members  from  participating  schools  and  with  the  inschool  project  personnel. 

All  personnel  connected  with  the  evening  center  project,  except  social 
workers  and  psychologists,  reported  on  the  questionnaire  that  the  referral 
forms  used  by  participating  schools  were  very  good,  despite  their  indication 
to  the  contrary  during  interviews.  Social  workers  and  psychologists  gave  a 
rating  of  "fair"  to  referral  forms. 
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WORKING  ENVIRONMENT  AND  FACILITIES 

The  project  design  proposed  the  use  of  137  public  schools  to  provide 
evening  guidance  centers  for  disadvantaged  children  from  public  and  nonpublic 
schools.  On  1  October  1966,  the  137  centers  opened,  many  with  partial  staff. 

On  1  April  1967,  125  centers  were  in  operation  with  l8  cut  down  in  time  be¬ 
cause  of  under-utilization,  and  12  closed  for  the  same  reason. 

The  centers  were  housed  in  public  schools  in  disadvantaged  areas  and 
located  centrally  for  the  schools  they  served.  Efforts  were  made  to  have 
the  schools  in  well  lighted  areas  and  close  to  public  transportation.  The 
centers  generally  used  the  quarters  assigned  to  guidance  personnel  in  the 
schools  and  usually  were  adequately  appointed. 

Desks,  filing  cabinets,  and  other  equipment  specified  by  the  project 
proposal  had  not  been  received  at  the  close  of  the  program;  however,  center 
personnel  utilized  facilities  provided  for  the  use  of  the  school  counselor,  social 
worker,  or  psychologist;  file  cabinets  were  shared;  and  expendable  materials 
were  supplied  to  the  workers. 

The  location  of  centers  has  been  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  bureaus 
involved,  to  administrators  of  nonpublic  schools,  to  religious  leaders,  and 
to  staff  members.  Under-utilization  of  centers  sometimes  is  related  directly 
to  center  location  in  terms  of  public  school  housing,  inaccessibility  to 
children  and  parents,  safety,  and  convenience.  Some  schools  in  a  community 
are  known  as  undesirable,  and  parents  will  neither  allow  their  children  to 
go  to  the  school  for  appointments  nor  go  to  the  school  themselves. 

Some  centers  were  located  in  public  schools  where  streets  were  dimly 
lighted  and  few  people  were  on  the  streets.  Particularly  in  the  winter  months 
these  streets  were  dangerous  and  parents  would  not  keep  appointments.  When 
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a  center  location  was  planned  to  provide  for  convenience,  safety,  and  accessi¬ 
bility,  the  center  was  almost  always  well  utilized.  There  are  possibilities 
of  minor  shifts  in  location;  sometimes  a  relocation  only  a  few  blocks  away 
from  the  present  centers  would  provide  better  lighted  access  and  bus  routes 

close  to  the  center. 

There  seems  to  be  a  strange,  indefinable  aversion  to  some  public  schools 
by  parents  and  children.  When  centers  are  located  in  these  schools  attendance 
is  minimal.  If  the  center  is  moved  attendance  at  the  center  is  improved. 
Relocation  of  centers  which  are  not  utilized  should  be  accomplished  area  by 
area,  with  the  cooperation  of  nonpublic  schools.  Often  nonpublic  schools 
can  indicate  which  locations  would  be  utilized  by  parents  and  children. 

The  hours  of  operation  of  the  centers  have  received  criticism  as  well 
as  praise.  The  hours  of  6  to  9  P.M.  were  selected  to  provide  a  time  when 
children  could  be  seen  without  disrupting  after-school  recreation;  when 
parents  had  returned  home  from  work  and  could  be  interviewed;  when  pro¬ 
fessional  workers  were  available  on  a  part-time  basis;  and  when  the  hours 
did  not  interfere  with  the  children's  supper  hour.  In  actual  practice  this 
time  was  not  necessarily  good.  Children  who  attended  a  nonpublic  school  in 
one  area  of  the  city  often  lived  in  a  far  distant  area.  Often  the  young 
child  could  not  come  to  this  area  alone  after  dark,  and  appointments  were 
not  kept.  Often  the  parent,  too,  refused  to  travel  from  his  home  to  a  dis¬ 
tant  part  of  the  city. 

Many  persons  interviewed  indicated  that  the  evening  center  hours  were 
too  rigid  for  effective  communication  with  participating  schools.  Evening 
center  personnel  felt  the  need  for  some  allotted  time  during  the  school  day 
for  contacting  principals  and  teachers  of  participating -schools  and  for  con¬ 
tacting  outside  referral  agencies.  One  of  the  great  assets  of  the  evening 
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center  program  was  that  it  provided  a  time  when  working  parents  could  be 
interviewed.  This  was  a  departure  from  public  school  operation  and  was  ap¬ 
plauded  by  professional  personnel  and  parents.  It  should  be  possible  for  the 
location  of  centers  to  be  varied  in  order  to  discover  which  factors  make  one 
center  over-utilized  and  another  one  under-utilized. 

The  same  supplies  and  equipment  were  ordered  for  all  centers.  However, 
all  centers  did  not  desire  or  use  certain  equipment  while  needing  different 
equipment  badly.  There  should  be  the  opportunity  to  be  more  selective  in  or¬ 
dering  supplies  to  meet  the  needs  of  specific  schools. 

Psychologists'  testing  kits  were  received  just  prior  to  the  close  of 
the  centers,  necessitating  the  carrying  of  heavy  equipment  by  the  individual 
psychologists  for  most  of  the  year.  Materials  desired  by  social  workers  were 
not  ordered.  Some  supplies  like  paper  clips,  rubber  bands,  and  pencils  were 
in  good  supply;  others  like  interest  inventories,  non-spychological  tests, 
and  career  information  were  not  available. 

Principals,  the  evening  center  personnel,  and  the  supervisory  personnel 
responded  to  items  dealing  with  working  environments  and  physical  facilities; 
these  responses  are  reported  as  weighted  averages  in  Table  2  of  Appendix  A. 

The  principals  and  the  evening  center  personnel  believed  that  the  physical 
facilities  provided  in  the  project  were  conducive  to  good  working  environments. 
The  supervisory  personnel,  on  the  other  hand,  tended  to  rate  the  working  en¬ 
vironment  as  only  fairly  good. 

The  principals  and  most  project  personnel  indicated  that  the  necessary 
supplies  and  equipment  were  available;  however,  there  was  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  psychologists  and  the  supervisors  of  psychologists.  The 
psychologists  indicated  that  they  had  ample  supplies  while  their  supervisors 
indicated  that  only  a  fair  amount  was  available. 
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Both  principals  and  project  personnel  indicated  that  the  location  of  the 
centers  facilitated  contact  with  pupils.  The  staff  personnel  tended  to  rate 
this  item  of  greater  importance  than  the  supervisors;  the  supervisors  in  turn 
tended  to  rate  this  item  of  greater  importance  them  the  principals. 

The  evening  center  staff  members,  the  principals,  and  most  supervisory 
personnel  indicated  that  the  evening  hours  of  operation  appeared  to  be  con¬ 
ducive  for  effective  contacts  with  parents  and  children.  The  supervisors  of 
psychologists  reported  that  they  believed  that  only  fairly  effective  contact 
was  possible  with  the  children,  while  they  thought  that  this  time  was  very 
effective  for  contact  with  parents. 

On  their  questionnaire  responses  the  project  personnel  reported  that 
their  daily  time  schedule  was  poor  for  effective  contact  with  public  school 
staff  and  fair  for  contact  with  nonpublic  school  staff.  The  supervisory 
personnel,  on  the  other  hand,  indicated  that  their  daily  time  schedule  was 
fair  for  contacting  public  school  staff  members  and  fairly  good  for  contact¬ 
ing  nonpublic  school  personnel.  The  principals  thought  that  the  evening 
hours  of  operation  were  fairly  conducive  to  effective  contacts  between 
center  personnel  and  the  nonpublic  school  staffs.  Both  the  center  staff 
members  and  the  supervisory  personnel  reported  that  their  daily  time  schedule 
was  rather  ineffective  for  contact  with  outside  agencies. 

On  the  questionnaire  item  dealing  with  weekly  time  schedules,  i.e.,  the 
number  of  evenings  per  week  the  center  was  in  operation,  a  similar  pattern 
appeared.  The  evening  center  personnel  indicated  that  their  weekly  schedule 
was  effective  for  contacts  with  children  and  parents,  only  fairly  effective 
for  contact  with  nonpublic  school  staff,  and  rather  ineffective  for  contact 
with  public  school  staff.  Supervisory  personnel  had  some  differences  of  opinion. 
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The  guidance  supervisors  thought  that  their  weekly  schedule  was  effective 
for  contact  with  children  and  parents.  The  supervisors  of  social  workers 
and  psychologists  reported  that  their  weekly  schedule  was  only  fair  for 
contact  with  children  and  parents.  They  further  indicated  that  their  schedule 
was  fair  for  contacting  public  school  and  nonpublic  school  personnel. 

The  nights  chosen  for  operation  received  comment  from  some  project  per¬ 
sonnel.  Thursday  evenings,  as  indicated  by  some  persons  of  Jewish  background 
during  interviews,  were  inconvenient  since  preparations  for  the  beginning 
of  the  Jewish  sabbath  were  observed.  Whether  attendance  of  Jewish  parents 
and  children  on  that  evening  was  actually  less  than  other  evenings  is  not 
known.  The  important  factor  is  the  concern  of  project  planners  to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  groups . 


SERVICES 

The  central  concern  of  any  project  designed  to  provide  services  to 
disadvantaged  children  is  the  type  and  scope  of  the  services,  the  degree  of 
acceptance  of  the  services,  and  the  benefit  derived  by  the  pupils  from  the 
services.  The  general  considerations  of  the  services  offered  in  this  program 
have  been  outlined.  Here  the  actual  services  will  be  discussed. 

The  evening  clinical  and  guidance  center  program  was  designed  to  comple¬ 
ment  the  inschool  program  by  providing  an  agency  for  referral  and  more  inten¬ 
sive  treatment  of  pupils  with  problems.  Referrals  were  received  primarily 
from  participating  public  and  nonpublic  schools;  however,  in  some  centers 
the  parents  referred  themselves  and  their  children.  The  most  frequent  reasons 
cited  for  referral  were  disruptive  behavior,  requests  for  help  in  educational 
planning,  and  problems  of  underachievement  and  learning  disabilities. 

The  evening  centers  had  6,923  pupils  referred  for  treatment.  The  nonpublic 
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schools  referred  5,250  children  and  the  public  schools  referred  1,673  children. 
The  center  staff  actually  saw  5,754  pupils  in  32,611  interviews  for  an  average 
of  approximately  six  interviews  per  client.  The  center  staff  also  had  24,924 
interviews  with  8,894  parents  or  parent  surrogates  for  an  average  of  approxi¬ 
mately  three  interviews  each.  In  addition  to  working  directly  with  children 
and  their  parents,  the  evening  center  personnel  held  a  considerable  number 
of  conferences  with  principals  of  participating  schools. 

The  responses  of  evening  center  and  supervisory  personnel  and  principals 
to  each  item  of  the  questionnaire  dealing  with  perceptions  of  the  services 
are  shown  as  weighted  averages  in  Table  3  of  Appendix  A. 

Evening  center  personnel,  supervisors  of  psychologists,  and  principals 
indicated  that  the  evening  centers  provided  the  diagnosis  of  the  problem 
of  children  and  consultation  with  parents.  Supervisors  of  social  workers 
reported  that  diagnosing  problems  of  children  was  a  service  performed  fre¬ 
quently  but  that  consultation  with  parents  was  very  rarely  performed. 
Supervisors  of  counselors  felt  that  these  two  services  were  performed  only 
in  a  few  cases. 

Coordinators,  guidance  counselors,  and  principals  indicated  that  educa¬ 
tional  and  vocational  guidance  and  counseling  with  children  were  two  services 
provided  quite  frequently  in  the  evening  center.  Social  workers  and  psycho¬ 
logists  felt  that  these  services  were  provided  only  in  some  cases. 

Supervisors  of  psychologists  indicated  that  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  was  done  very  frequently  and  counseling  with  children  was  done  fre¬ 
quently.  Supervisors  of  counselors  reported  that  educational  and  vocational 
guidance  was  done  frequently  and  that  counseling  with  children  was  done  rarely. 
Evening  center  personnel,  principals,  and  supervisors  of  counselors  indicated 
that  the  two  services,  consultation  with  classroom  teachers  and  referrals  to 
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other  agencies,  were  performed  to  a  limited  extent.  Supervisors  of  psychologists 
believed  that  these  two  services  were  performed  frequently,  whereas  supervisors 
of  social  workers  reported  that  these  were  done  to  a  limited  extent. 

Coordinators,  guidance  counselors,  and  supervisors  of  counselors  all  re¬ 
ported  that  parent  meetings,  remedial  work,  improvement  of  classroom  climate, 
and  therapy  were  services  that  were  performed  in  only  a  few  cases.  Social 
workers,  psychologists,  supervisors  of  psychologists,  and  supervisors  of  social 
workers  reported  that  therapy  was  performed  often.  Social  workers,  psycholo¬ 
gists,  supervisors  of  social  workers,  and  supervisors  of  psychologists  felt 
that  parent  meetings,  remedial  work,  and  improvement  of  classroom  climate  were 
three  services  that  were  performed  in  a  small  number  of  cases. 

All  evening  center  personnel  reported  that  group  counseling,  group  guidance, 
and  teacher  workshops  were  services  that  were  provided  on  a  very  small  scale, 
while  supervisory  personnel  believed  that  these  services  were  provided  more 
frequently. 

All  personnel  reported  that  behavorial  problems  and  emotional  disorders 
were  the  types  of  cases  handled  most  frequently  in  the  centers.  Coordinators, 
counselors,  psychologists,  supervisors  of  counselors,  and  supervisors  of 
psychologists  all  felt  that  learning  disability  cases  were  handled  frequently, 
while  social  workers,  supervisors  of  social  workers,  and  principals  felt  that 
problems  of  this  type  were  handled  to  some  extent. 

Supervisors  of  social  workers  and  supervisors  of  psychologists  believed 
that  the  problems  dealing  with  peer  relationships  were  handled  to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent.  Coordinators,  counselors,  and  principals  felt  that  problems  of  this 
nature  were  dealt  with  less  frequently.  Social  workers,  psychologists,  and 
supervisors  of  counselors  felt  that  this  type  of  problem  was  handled  in  only 


a  few  cases. 
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Coordinators,  counselors,  and  supervisors  of  psychologists  indicated 
that  students  with  educational  and  vocational  problems  were  handled  in  some 
cases.  Social  workers,  psychologists,  and  principals  felt  that  these  problems 
were  handled  only  to  a  limited  extent. 

All  evening  center  project  personnel  reported  that  parent  interviews 
and  case  conferences  were  held  frequently.  Coordinators,  counselors,  and 
social  workers  indicated  that  intake  interviewing  was  performed  frequently. 
Psychologists  reported  that  they  conducted  intake  interviewing  only  in  some 
cases . 

Social  workers  and  psychologists  reported  that  they  conducted  therapy 
sessions  often.  Coordinators  and  counselors,  on  the  other  hand,  indicated 
that  they  conducted  therapy  sessions  very  rarely. 

Coordinators,  counselors,  and  psychologists  indicated  that  they  adminis¬ 
tered  paper  and  pencil  testing  in  rare  cases.  Social  workers  felt  that  they 
performed  this  service  very  infrequently.  Psychologists  stated  that  they 
administered  individual  testing  rather  frequently.  Coordinators  and  counselors 
performed  this  service  very  rarely,  while  social  workers  claimed  that  they 
never  gave  individual  tests. 

All  evening  center  project  personnel  reported  that  they  very  rarely,  if 
ever,  conducted  home  visits.  All  evening  center  project  personnel  indicated 
that  they  were  able  to  follow  up  cases  that  they  referred  or  treated  to  some 

extent . 

B .  Teacher  Training  Program 

One  of  the  three  types  of  activity  specified  in  the  project  proposal  was 
a  teacher  training  program  designed  "to  develop  and  foster  the  understanding 
of  good  mental  health  practices  by  the  teachers  in  the  nonpublic  schools."* 

The  teacher  training  course  consisted  of  two  series  of  eight  sessions  each. 


♦Project  proposal. 
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The  first  eight  sessions  were  conducted  by  guidance  specialists  from  the 
Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance  under  the  leadership  of  Miss 
Frances  E.  Nederburg;  the  second  series  of  eight  sessions  was  conducted  by 
specialists  in  social  work  and  school  psychology  under  the  leadership  of  Dr. 

Paul  Zwischka.  Classes  met  in  central  locations  in  four  of  the  five  boroughs 
of  New  York  City. 

The  first  series,  devoted  to  concepts  and  practices  of  guidance  in  schools, 
began  on  l4  February  1967  and  ended  on  11  April  1967.  The  second  series, 
devoted  to  clinical  concepts  and  practices,  began  on  l8  April  1967  and  ended 
l4  June  1967.  A  total  of  239  nonpublic  school  teachers  and  principals  registered 
for  the  teacher  training  course,  and  of  this  number  214  attended  one  or  more 
sessions.  Of  the  25  teachers  who  failed  to  appear,  eight  were  from  one  non¬ 
public  school.* 

Reasons  given  by  participants  for  discontinuance  or  nonattendance  were, 
in  order  of  frequency:  attendance  at  other  classes,  repetition  of  subject 
matter  previously  studied,  the  hours  of  class  meetings,  lack  of  college  credit, 
lack  of  payment  for  class  attendance  (in  1966  teachers  were  given  a  stipend 
for  class  attendance),  other  duties,  and  illness.  Of  the  214  teachers  who 
attended  the  first  session  of  the  first  series,  130  attended  the  last  session 
—  an  attrition  of  84  teachers.  Class  attendance  was  on  a  voluntary  basis 
and  during  the  first  series  ranged  from  86  per  cent  to  46  per  cent.  Class 
size,  ranging  from  15  to  36,  seemed  to  have  little  or  no  relation  to  attendance 
or  to  the  degree  of  satisfaction  expressed  regarding  the  value  of  class  sessions. 


♦Data  in  this  section  were  provided  by  Miss  Frances  E.  Nederburg  and 
Mrs.  Marion  Fullen. 
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The  curriculum  and  course  outlines  were  planned  and  organized  prior  to 
the  beginning  of  the  sessions  and  focused  on  general  concepts  of  guidance, 
counseling,  and  mental  health.  Topics  to  be  presented  during  the  sessions 
with  suggestions  for  implementation  were  provided  to  each  instructor.  Each 
instructor  was  experienced  in  teacher  training,  and  methods  and  techniques 
of  instruction  differed  in  terms  of  individual  skills,  experience,  professional 
background,  and  interests. 

Films,  film  strips,  and  other  visual  aids  were  made  available  for  class 
use;  free  instructional  materials  were  provided  for  participants ;  bibliographies 
were  prepared  centrally  and  distributed;  books,  which  later  became  the  nucleus 
of  a  permanent  resource  library,  were  distributed  to  each  training  center 
for  use  by  participants  during  the  training  sessions. 

Evaluations  of  the  value  of  the  training  sessions  to  the  participants 
were  made  anonymously  by  them  at  the  close  of  each  series.  Evaluations  ranged 
from  superficial  ratings,  such  as  "the  instructor  was  a  kind  person,"  to 
deeply  thoughtful  responses  that  gave  indication  of  positive  change  of  at¬ 
titude  toward  children  and  deeper  understanding  and  insight  into  mental 
health  approaches  to  classroom  teaching.  The  great  majority  of  participants 
rated  the  course  highly  satisfactory  but  did  not  hesitate  to  indicate  ways  in 
which  the  course  could  be  improved  or  changed. 

Not  all  recommendations  for  change  or  improvement  made  by  the  partici¬ 
pants  were  in  terms  of  substantive  content  of  curriculum  or  content  presenta¬ 
tion,  but  reflected  individual  levels  of  understanding  and  needs.  The  hours 
at  which  classes  met  were  criticized,  and  both  earlier  and  later  hours  were 
recommended.  Class  attendance  for  some  of  the  participants  meant  foregoing 
the  evening  meal.  For  others  it  meant  travel  from  a  disadvantaged  area  to  a 
residence  in  another  part  of  the  city  and  travel  again  to  the  disadvantaged  area. 
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Many  of  the  participants  noted  the  disparity  of  knowledge,  training,  skill, 
and  interests  of  the  participants  and  suggested  that  classes  be  organized 
according  to  educational  background,  experience,  and  interest  in  particular 
grade  or  age  levels. 

A  number  of  participants  recommended  that  courses  be  sponsored  by  a 
university  and  college  credit  be  given.  Some  suggested  that  a  certificate 
of  attendance  should  be  awarded;  still  others  recommended  that  a  stipend  be 
paid  for  attendance.  Almost  all  participants  indicated  a  need  for  further 
help  in  "solving"  classroom  problems  and  for  specific  techniques  for  use 
with  "acting  out”  children,  at  the  same  time  indicating  the  recognition  that 
specific  answers  could  not  be  given. 

A  curious  pattern  of  perception  emerged  in  recommendations  given  by 
some  participants.  All  teachers  in  the  classes  work  in  areas  designated  as 
"disadvantaged,"  but  apparently  some  do  not  think  of  the  children  whom  they 
teach  as  "disadvantaged  children."  A  number  suggested  that  the  instructors 
plan  class  trips  to  "disadvantaged  areas"  or  to  "  ghettos"  to  give  teachers 
an  opportunity  to  see  where  disadvantaged  children  live.  A  few  suggested 
that  films  be  shown  portraying  "disadvantaged  children."  One  class  member 
asked  for  ways  by  which  a  disadvantaged  child  could  be  identified! 

This  pattern  raises  the  following  questions:  1.  If  the  teacher  works 
in  a  disadvantaged  area  and  does  not  recognize  children  as  disadvantaged ,  is 
she  treating  the  children  as  though  they  were  middle  class?  2.  Are  their 
perceptions  real  and  are  they  working  with  children  who  are  middle  class 
even  though  they  attend  school  in  a  disadvantaged  area?  3-  As  a  result 
of  the  teacher  training  program  are  they  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  a 
need  for  more  understanding  of,  and  further  insights  concerning,  the  children 
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and  their  way  of  life? 

Interviews  with  principals  of  nonpublic  schools  elicited  examples  of 
change  in  the  attitudes  of  teachers  attending  the  course  with  corresponding 
changes  in  teachers'  classroom  behavior.  From  interviews  with  teachers,  in¬ 
structors,  and  principals  of  nonpublic  schools  as  well  as  from  the  evaluations 
of  participants,  it  is  evident  that  the  teacher  training  course  had  real  and 
demonstrable  value  in  promoting  a  mental  health  approach  to  teaching;  in 
developing  a  deeper  understanding  of  the  disadvantaged  child;  in  developing 
skills  for  freeing  children  to  learn;  in  providing  opportunities  for  the 
acquisition  of  clinical  and  guidance  techniques  for  classroom  use;  and  in 
learning  to  relate  sociological  concepts  and  methods  to  classroom  living. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  teacher  training  program  be  retained 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  clinical  and  guidance  services  offered  to  nonpublic 
schools.  However,  in  order  to  strengthen  its  impact  and  outcomes,  and  thus 
provide  maximal  benefit  to  children  in  nonpublic  schools  through  increased 
knowledge  and  preparation  of  their  teachers,  possible  modification  of  existing 
course  content  and  instructional  practices  should  be  considered  to  encourage 
further  innovative  methods  of  subject  matter  presentation.  On  the  basis  of 
interview  and  analysis  of  participants'  evaluations,  the  committee  suggests 
re-examination  of  the  following  aspects  of  the  program: 

Location  of  classes.  There  were  indications  that  class  attendance  and 
holding  power  might  be  improved  if  classes  were  located  "on  site"  in  partici¬ 
pating  nonpublic  schools  as  well  as  in  public  schools.  Offering  classes  in 
both  settings  might  provide  information  concerning  both  attendance  and  effective¬ 
ness  of  learning  in  familiar  versus  unfamiliar  surroundings.  Adequate  space 
and  comfort  for  the  participants  should  be  a  primary  concern. 
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Level  of  course.  Experimentation  with  the  academic  level  of  courses  is 
suggested,  with  consideration  given  to  the  academic  preparation  of  the  parti¬ 
cipants,  prior  courses,  and  experience.  The  possibility  of  courses  as  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  courses  already  completed  in  the  program  should  be  given 
consideration.  It  is  suggested  that  some  experimentation  be  attempted  in 
offering  courses  for  the  study  of  disadvantaged  adolescents  and  for  the  study 
of  disadvantaged  elementary  school  children,  with  the  goal  of  refining  and 
sharpening  the  mental  health  approaches  that  the  teacher  might  use  specifically 
with  these  differing  age  levels.  Such  experimentation  should  be  planned  ri¬ 
gorously,  it  would  lend  itself  to  pre  -  and  post-evaluation  of  the  effect 
of  the  teacher  training  program  on  the  participants  in  relation  to  the  ori¬ 
ginal  aims  and  purposes  of  the  program. 

Time .  It  is  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  hours  at  which 
classes  are  held  to  provide  maximum  convenience  for  nonpublic  school  personnel. 
Representatives  of  nonpublic  school  administrators  should  be  able  to  suggest 
appropriate  and  convenient  class  times. 

Instructors .  Almost  all  participants  commented  on  the  knowledgeability 
and  preparation  of  the  instructors,  with  special  mention  made  of  the  vitality, 
enthusiasm,  and  flexibility  of  certain  instructors.  The  ability  to  make 
subject  matter  stimulating  and  meaningful  was  appreciated.  Consideration 
should  be  given,  however,  to  providing  instructors  with  knowledge  of  the 
methods,  procedures,  and  unique  problems  of  nonpublic  schools;  the  ability 
to  relate  mental  health  concepts  to  the  nonpublic  school  setting;  and  skills 
in  the  psychosocial  implications  for  the  teacher  working  in  disadvantaged  areas. 
C.  Program  Contributions 

On  the  basis  of  the  number  of  referrals  received  by  the  evening  clinical 
and  guidance  centers,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the  center  project  was  not  widely 
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utilized  by  the  participating  schools.  This  impression  also  manifested  itself 
upon  the  members  of  the  evaluating  committee  when  they  made  their  field  visits. 

The  utilization  of  the  centers,  however,  varied  quite  considerably. 

Some  centers  were  quite  busy  and  were  indeed  providing  excellent  services  to 
the  disadvantaged  children  within  the  neighborhood.  Other  centers  were  quite 
inactive  and  consequently  could  provide  only  minimal  service  to  the  children. 

There  were  various  reasons  for  this  under-utilization.  First,  many  parti¬ 
cipating  schools  did  not  know  how  to  use  the  evening  centers.  They  thought 
that  the  inschool  worker  would  be  able  to  provide  all  the  clinical  and  guidance 
services  needed  by  the  children  of  their  schools.  Second,  the  shortage  of 
psychologists  prevented  many  schools  from  making  referrals  when  they  realized 
that  no  diagnostic  testing  would  be  available.  Third,  many  parents  were  re¬ 
luctant  to  go  to  some  centers  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  Fourth,  there  was 
concern  among  some  principals  and  parents  that  pupil  participation  in  the 
services  might  attenuate  the  cultural  and  religious  teachings  of  the  school. 
Fifth,  from  observations  and  intervieve  there  appeared  to  be  little  personal 
contact  and  little  feedback  from  the  centers  to  the  participating  schools. 

Hence  the  principals  often  were  unaware  of  what  was  occurring  in  the  evening 
program  and  consequently  made  little  use  of  it. 

The  responses  to  the  questionnaire  items  concerned  with  the  program  con¬ 
tributions  and  results  are  shown  as  weighted  averages  in  Table  5  of  Appendix  A. 

The  principals,  supervisory  personnel,  and  the  evening  center  staff 
members  all  reported  that  the  reactions  of  the  children,  the  parents,  and 
the  teachers  were  quite  positive.  Both  the  principals  and  the  supervisors 
of  counselors  believed  that  the  program  made  a  very  good  contribution  in 
enhancing  the  classroom  teacher's  acceptance  and  understanding  of  guidance 
and  in  improving  the  teacher's  recognition  of  the  presenting  problem.  The 
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coordinators  indicated  that  the  program  made  a  good  contribution  in  these 
areas.  Supervisors  of  social  workers,  supervisors  of  psychologists,  counselors, 
social  workers,  and  psychologists  felt  that  the  program  made  a  fairly  good 
contribution  in  this  regard. 

A  similar  pattern  emerged  on  the  questionnaire  item  dealing  with  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  classroom  teacher's  attitude.  Principals,  guidance  supervisors, 
and  center  coordinators  all  felt  that  the  program  made  a  good  contribution 
in  this  area,  while  the  other  project  personnel  thought  that  the  program  made 
a  more  modest  contribution  toward  improving  the  classroom  teacher's  attitude 
toward  the  children. 

The  evening  center  personnel  reported  that  the  evening  program  made  a 
fairly  good  contribution  toward  improving  the  mental  health  climate  of  the 
participating  schools.  The  principals  and  supervisory  personnel,  however, 
felt  that  this  contribution  was  more  modest. 

On  the  questionnaire  items  concerned  with  the  extent  of  observable  changes 
noticeable  among  children,  the  project  personnel  and  the  principals  of  the 
participating  schools  felt  that  some  modest  changes  could  be  seen.  The  pro¬ 
ject  personnel  and  the  principals  indicated  that  in  some  cases  observable 
changes  took  place  in  relationships  with  peers,  relationships  with  teachers, 
personal  appearance,  school  behavior  or  attitude,  and  academic  grades.  The 
coordinators,  counselors,  and  supervisors  of  counselors  all  indicated  that 
in  some  cases  observable  changes  could  be  noticed  in  educational  and  occu¬ 
pational  aspirations.  All  project  personnel  felt  that  rather  limited  changes 
could  be  observed  in  terms  of  standardized  test  results. 

Both  supervisory  personnel  and  center  staff  members  reported  that  the 
nonpublic  schools  made  use  of  the  services  that  they  provided.  The  staff 
further  indicated  that  the  public  schools  also  made  some  use  of  the  services 
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provided  in  the  evening  centers.  However,  they  appeared  to  use  the  services 

less  frequently. 

Principals  and  supervisors  reported  that  the  evening  center  program  made 
some  contributions  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  the  children  referred.  Staff 
members  also  felt  that  their  program  made  a  limited  contribution  in  this  area. 

Supervisory  personnel  and  most  of  the  evening  center  staff  felt  that  to 
some  extent,  they,  were  able  to  make  the  contribution  which  they  had  anti¬ 
cipated  in  this  program.  Social  workers,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  that 
their  contribution  was  more  modest  than  they  had  anticipated. 

The  evening  center  personnel  gave  a  rather  good  rating  to  the  project. 
Supervisory  personnel  gave  a  more  modest  rating,  and  the  principals  indicated 
that  the  program  was  very  good.  All  disciplines  reported  that  they  felt 
the  project  should  be  continued. 

D .  Overall  Evaluation 

The  committee  on  evaluation  has  found  that  on  the  basis  of  observation, 
interview,  and  questionnaire,  the  project  for  Evening  Guidance  Centers  for 
Disadvantaged  Public  and  Nonpublic  School  Pupils  has  received  overwhelming 
endorsement  of  the  principals  of  the  participating  schools  and  the  professional 
staff  members  participating  in  the  project. 

The  reactions  of  the  evening  center  personnel  and  principals  are  in¬ 
dicated  in  Tables  5  and  6. 
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TABLE  5 

REACTIONS  TO  THE  EVENING  CENTER  PROGRAM  BY 
CENTER  STAFFS,  SUPERVISORS,  AND  CONSULTANTS 


Evening  Center  Staff 

Continue 
As  Is 

Continue  with  Discontinue 
Modifications 

Did  not  Total 
Evaluate 

Guidance  Counselors1 

28 

95 

7 

0 

130 

2 

Social  Workers 

8 

30 

2 

1 

4i 

Psychologists-^ 

2 

20 

0 

0 

22 

Supervisors^ 

2 

18 

3 

1 

24 

Psychiatrists 

0 

5 

0 

0 

5 

TOTAL 

40 

168 

12 

2 

222 

Percentage 

18 

76 

5 

1 

100 

"'"Includes  69  counselors  who  were  coordinators. 


2 


Inc ludes 


4  social  workers  who  were  coordinators. 


3 Inc ludes 


1  psychologist  who  was  a  coordinator. 


^Includes  l4  supervisors  of  counselors,  7  supervisors  of  social 
workers,  and  3  supervisors  of  psychologists. 


TABLE  6 

REACTIONS  TO  THE  EVENING  CENTER  PROGRAM 
BY  NONPUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Nonpublic  Day  School  Continue  Continue  with  Discontinue  Did  not  Total 

Principals  As  Is  Modifications  Evaluate 


Catholic  52  37 

Jewish  3  1 

Protestant  4 _ 1 

TOTAL  59  39 

Percentage  52  34 


2 

0 

0 

2 

2 


8  99 

2  6 

4_9 

14  114 

12  100 
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Of  the  222  professional  staff  members  who  completed  the  questionnaire, 

94  per  cent  felt  that  the  program  should  be  continued.  Forty  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  felt  that  the  program  should  continue  in  its  present  form;  l68  felt 
that  the  program  should  continue  with  modifications.  Less  than  5  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  believed  that  the  program  should  be  discontinued,  and  less 
than  2  per  cent  chose  not  to  evaluate  the  program  in  these  terms. 

Principal  reasons  given  for  the  endorsement  of  the  project  were  that  the 
program  was  perceived  as  a  positive  attempt  to  meet  the  mental  health  needs 
of  children  in  disadvantaged  areas  and  that  it  gave  support,  information, 
and  aid  to  parents  concerning  their  children's  emotional,  social,  and  educa¬ 
tional  welfare.  The  strong  endorsement  of  the  project  did  not  prevent  the 
staff  and  principals  from  recognizing  and  reporting  weaknesses  as  well  as 
strengths  in  the  program,  and  suggesting  modifications  for  future  evening 
center  programs. 

Of  the  ll4  school  principals  who  returned  the  questionnaire,  86  per 
cent  felt  that  the  program  should  be  continued.  Fifty-nine  principals  felt 
that  the  program  should  be  continued  under  its  present  operation;  39  recom- 
m  ended  continuation  with  modifications.  Two  per  cent  of  the  principals  felt 
that  the  program  should  be  discontinued,  and  12  per  cent  indicated  that  they 
could  not  evaluate  the  program. 

V  SUMMARY  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Under  Title  I  ESEA,  clinical  and  guidance  services  were  provided  in  137 
evening  centers  in  selected  public  schools  in  areas  designated  as  disadvantaged 
in  the  five  boroughs  of  New  York  City.  The  centers,  offering  psychiatric, 
psychological,  social  work,  and  guidance  services  to  disadvantaged  children 
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attending  public  and  nonpublic  schools,  were  operated  by  two  bureaus  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York:  the  Bureau  of  Child  Guidance, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance. 

A  teacher  training  program  designed  to  develop  and  foster  good  mental 
health  practices  in  nonpublic  schools  was  held  in  eight  schools  by  skilled 
and  experienced  clinical  and  guidance  personnel  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
program  of  clinical  and  guidance  services. 

An  evaluation  of  the  services  was  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Urban 
Education  through  the  work  of  a  committee  of  six  psychologists  and  guidance 
specialists  experienced  in  the  problems  of  the  disadvantaged  in  urban  com¬ 
munities.  The  committee  visited  at  random  selected  evening  centers  to  observe 
the  kind  and  extent  of  services  rendered,  to  confer  with  staff  members,  to 
assay  the  communication  and  articulation  between  centers  and  participating 
schools,  and  to  collect  data  relevant  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  program. 

The  committee  also  interviewed  principals  or  administrative  heads  of 
participating  schools  to  obtain  data  concerning  their  understanding  of  the 
goals  of  the  project  and  their  evaluation  of  the  services  provided  by  the 
evening  centers.  In  addition  to  sampling  by  observation  and  interview,  the 
committee  collected  extensive  data  through  questionnaires  and  surveys. 
Questionnaires  were  distributed  to  all  members  of  evening  center  staffs,  the 
teacher  training  classes,  supervisors,  and  principals  of  participating  schools. 
Findings  and  Recommendations 

One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  evening  centers  were  established  in  October 
1966,  and  125  were  in  operation  in  April  1967.  Eight  per  cent,  or  12,  of 
the  centers  were  closed  because  of  under-utilization  and  the  working  hours 
of  18  others  were  reduced  for  the  same  reason.  The  125  centers  serviced 
5,754  public  and  nonpublic  school  children  for  a  total  of  32,611  sessions. 
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Eight  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  (8,894)  parents  or  parent  surro¬ 
gates  were  interviewed  for  a  total  of  24,924  sessions.  Interviewing  of  parents 
during  evening  hours  and  on  such  a  broad  scale  was  one  of  the  unique  benefits 
of  the  evening  center  service  to  children.  Pupils  from  senior  high  schools 
were  included  also  among  those  to  whom  service  was  given. 

A  team  of  each  evening  center  personnel  consisted  of  a  guidance  counselor, 
a  social  worker,  a  psychologist,  and  in  some  instances,  a  psychiatrist.  One 
member  of  the  team  served  as  coordinator  of  the  evening  center.  A  total  of 
125  coordinators,  252  guidance  counselors,  92  psychologists,  145  social  workers, 
40  supervisors,  and  12  psychiatrists  were  employed  at  the  centers.  Each  center 
had  secretarial  help  and  the  services  of  an  aide. 

The  majority  of  pupils  seen  at  the  centers  were  referred  for  "acting 
out’’  behavior,  diagnosis  of  causes  of  educational  underachievement,  diagnosis 
of  intellectual  capacity,  emotional  problems,  or  poor  parental  or  peer  relation¬ 
ships  . 

Services  rendered  to  the  pupils  were  diagnosis,  individual  and  group 
counseling,  career  and  vocational  information,  educational  guidance,  parent 
counseling,  teacher  training,  and  teacher  consultation.  A  survey  was  made 
of  the  center  personnel  and  school  administrators  to  ascertain  their  reactions 
to  the  structure,  organization,  implementation,  contributions,  and  value  of 
the  evening  center.  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  questionnaires  were  distributed 
and  336  persons  responded.  Those  who  responded  to  the  questionnaires  were 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  continuation  of  the  centers .  Ninety-four  per  cent 
of  the  respondents  endorsed  a  continuation  of  the  program  either  in  its  pre¬ 
sent  structure  or  with  modifications.  They  noted  the  positive  impact  of  the 
centers  on  both  public  and  nonpublic  school  children  and  cited  improvement  in 
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behavior  of  children,  increased  adjustment  of  children  in  learning  situations, 
attitude  changes  in  parents,  ease  and  speed  of  processes  of  referral  to  out¬ 
side  agencies,  and  increased  understanding  of  the  special  needs  of  disadvantaged 
children  by  their  teachers. 

Evaluation  of  a  project  so  broad  in  scope  and  ambitious  in  objectives 
as  the  one  under  consideration  necessarily  was  limited.  The  evaluation 
committee  recognized  the  difficulty  in  measuring  the  project  goals  of  an 
increase  in  a  pupil's  mental  health,  his  self-concept,  or  his  emotional  and 
social  stability  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  support  precise  interpretation. 

The  committee's  task  then  became  that  of  ascertaining  how  adults  in  the  child's 
life  perceived  his  adjustment  to  his  home,  his  school  situation,  and  his  peer 
relationships  and  the  influences  which  may  be  derived  therefrom. 

Respondents  to  the  questionnaires  concerning  perceptions  of  the  contri¬ 
butions  made  by  the  evening  centers  reported  that  there  were  observable  posi¬ 
tive  changes  in  pupils  as  a  result  of  the  services  offered,  recommended  the 
continuation  of  the  centers,  and  made  certain  suggestions  and  recommendations 
for  improvement.  The  evaluation  committee  as  a  result  of  observation,  inter¬ 
view,  and  analysis  of  survey  data  also  have  prepared  comments  and  recommen¬ 
dations  . 

The  data  in  the  preceding  sections  support  the  following  recommendations 
either  directly  or  by  inference: 

1.  Clinical  and  guidance  personnel  assigned  to  evening  centers  should 
have  specialized  training  to  prepare  for  this  service.  Preplanning  for  this 
training  should  be  completed  well  in  advance  of  the  opening  of  the  centers, 
and  representatives  from  participating  schools  should  share  actively  in  staff 
training.  The  purpose  of  this  training  should  be  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
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of  the  cultural  mores  and  the  religious  beliefs  of  the  children  with  whom 
they  are  to  work  and  understanding  of  the  unique  needs  of  each  group. 

2.  Evening  centers  servicing  schools  where  English  is  a  second  language 
should  be  staffed,  if  possible,  with  professional  persons  fluent  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  familiar  with  the  culture  of  the  school  community.  Where  possible, 
center  aides  knowledgeable  about  the  community  should  be  employed  to  act  as 
liasion  persons  between  center  and  community,  and  when  necessary  act  as  inter¬ 
preters.  The  purpose  of  this  recommendation  is  to  increase  communication  bet¬ 
ween  child  and  project  staff  and  between  parent  and  project  staff. 

3.  A  major  problem  in  providing  clinical  services  in  evening  centers  is 
staffing;  therefore  recruitment,  particularly  of  psychologists  and  social 
workers,  is  crucial.  Recruitment  might  be  eased  by  more  widespread  publicity 
and  increase  in  compensation  commensurate  with  training  and  experience. 

4.  Communication  and  articulation  problems  at  all  levels  were  noted 
by  the  center  coordinators  as  the  greatest  single  problem  of  the  evening 
centers.  It  is  essential  that  future  evening  center  programs  provide  time 
and  opportunity  for  official  communication  between  evening  staffs,  participa¬ 
ting  school  staffs,  inschool  project  staffs,  and  outside  agencies. 

5.  Definition  and  description  of  role  and  function  of  each  member  of 
the  clinical  and  guidance  team  of  the  evening  center  should  be  provided  to 

the  members  of  the  team  both  in  team  conference  and  in  writing.  Such  delineation 
of  role  and  function  will  aid  in  avoiding  duplication  of  service  and  misunder¬ 
standing  of  workers'  functions  and  responsibilities. 

6.  Evening  centers  should  report  to  participating  schools  on  the  status 
of  ongoing  cases.  Interim  reports  should  be  submitted  regularly  and  frequently. 
Conversely,  participating  schools  should  provide  records  of  referred  children 

as  well  as  ongoing  reports  to  the  evening  center. 
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7.  Evening  school  centers  should  report  to  the  participating  schools, 
in  writing,  the  attendance  and  nonattendance  of  referred  children.  Coopera¬ 
tion  of  participating  schools  should  be  available  to  ensure  attendance  of 
children  and  parents. 

8.  Re-examination  of  evening  center  hours  should  be  made  to  ascertain 
whether  more  effective  services  could  be  given  at  other  time  periods  and  to 
ensure  maximum  utilization  of  centers. 

9.  Respondents  recommended  that  the  teacher  training  program  be  continued 
preferably  in  participating  schools,  with  fewer  sessions  and  with  emphasis 

on  practical  help  to  teachers  in  understanding  and  handling  the  classroom  be¬ 
havior  of  disadvantaged  children  of  specific  age  and  grade  levels . 

10.  An  experiment  is  recommended  wherein  a  clinical  and  guidance  team, 
having  an  evening  center  assignment  as  a  full-time  responsibility,  uses 
three  working  hours  in  the  evening  center  and  the  remainder  of  its  working 
day  for  liaison  with  participating  schools,  conferring  with  inschool  clinical 
and  guidance  staff,  consulting  with  teachers,  reporting  and  interpreting 
to  participating  school  administrators,  and  referring  cases  to  outside  agencies 

The  evaluation  committee  is  agreed  that  the  evening  guidance  centers  for 
disadvantaged  pupils  have  had  a  positive  impact  on  the  lives  of  the  children 
serviced,  on  the  staffs  of  the  participating  schools,  and  on  the  parents 
interviewed.  Real  problems  of  policy,  implementation  structure,  and  utili¬ 
zation  of  the  centers  have  arisen  and  should  be  resolved  through  the  combined 
open-minded  efforts  of  nonpublic  school  leaders  and  the  project  planners. 

The  evaluation  committee  is  agreed  that  experimentation  and  innovation 
should  be  tried  in  an  attempt  to  find  ways  in  which  to  implement  the  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  project  maximally. 
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The  designers  of  this  project, 
professional  staff,  the  leaders  and 
users  of  the  services  ar£  all  to  be 
ness  to  work  toward  the  fulfillment 


the  co-directors,  supervisors,  the 
staff  of  participating  schools,  and  the 
commended  for  their  cooperation  and  willing- 
of  the  aims  of  the  project. 


APPENDIX  A 


TABLES 

1  Articulation  and  Communication  as  Perceived  by  Evening  Center 
Staff  Members  and  Principals  of  Participating  Schools 

2  Working  Environments  and  Facilities  as  Perceived  by  Evening 
Center  Staff  Members  and  Principals  of  Participating  Schools 

3  Services  Offered  as  Perceived  by  Evening  Center  Staff  Members 
and  Principals  of  Participating  Schools 

1;  Staff  as  Perceived  by  Evening  Center  Staff  Members  and  Principals 
of  Participating  Schools 

5  Program  Contributions  and  Results  as  Perceived  by  Evening  Center 
Staff  Members  and  Principals  of  Participating  Schools 


TABLE  1  Articulation  and  Communication  as  Perceived  by  Evening  Center  Staff  Members  and  Principals  of 
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TABLE  3  Services  Offered  as  Perceived  by  Evening  Center  Staff  Members  and  Principals  of  Participating  Schools 
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Appendix  B  -  INSTRUMENTS 


EVENING  GUIDANCE  CENTERS  FOR  DISADVANTAGED  PUPILS  OF 
PUBLIC  AND  NON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


List  of  Instruments 


Observation  Guide  for  Evening  Centers  B1 

Interviewing  Guide  for  Use  with  Parochial 

School  Administrators  Bll 

Questionnaire  for  Evening  Center  Personnel  Bl6 

Questionnaire  for  Non  Public  School  Principals  B28 

Questionnaire  for  Supervisory  Personnel  B38 


CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 


Evaluation  of  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services 

for  Public  and  Non-Public  Schools  Project  l8A 

Observation  Guide  'for  Evening  Centers 


Center:  . . .  Date:  . . 

Coordinator: . . .  Did  Center  function  1966 


Personnel  interviewed  or  observed: 

1. 

2. 

3. 

I.  DESCRIPTION  OF  CENTER  STAFF 

1.  Number  of  staff  members  . 

2.  Profession  of  staff  members 

a.  Coordinator: 

b. 

c. 

d. 

3.  Number  of  days  each  staff  member  works: 


a.  Coordinator:  e. 

b.  f. 

c.  S» 

d.  h. 


U.  Functions  performed  by  coordinator: 


Note:  On  original  questionnaire,  questions  calling  for  extended  comments  allowed 

considerably  more  space  than  is  shown  here. 


B2 


II. 


5.  Functions  performed  by  other  staff  members: 

a.  Counselors: 


b.  Psychologists: 


c.  Psychiatrists: 


d.  Social  Workers: 


e.  Supervisors: 


KINDS  OF  ACTIVITIES  IN  WHICH  CENTER  IS  INVOLVED: 

Yes 

1.  Psychological  Diagnosis  .... 

2.  Diagnosis  of  Learning  Problems  .... 

3.  Individual  Counseling  .... 

4.  Parent  Counseling  .... 

5.  Group  Counseling  .... 

6.  Teacher  Conferences  .... 

a.  Individual  .... 

b.  Group  .... 


No 
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II.  KINDS  OF  ACTIVITIES  IN  WHICH  CENTER  IS  INVOLVED  (cont'd.): 

Yes 


7.  Non-public  or  public  school  staff  meetings 

a.  non-public 

b.  public 

8.  Case  conferences 

9.  Vocational  Information  and  Counseling 

10.  Short-term  psychological  counseling 

11.  Remedial  instruction 

12.  Other 

a. 

b. 

c. 


III.  FACILITIES 

1.  Physical  Facilities 

a.  Description  of  facilities  (number  of  rooms, 
size  and  condition  of  rooms,  waiting  room 
facilities,  heat,  light,  cleanliness,  coopera 
tion  of  building  staff,  protection  for  person 
nel  and  clients,  etc.) 


III.  FACILITIES  (cont'd.) 
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b.  Over-all  rating  of  physical  facilities  on 
five-point  scale: 

Excellent  . 

Good  . 

Adequate  . 

Fair  . 

Poor  . 


2.  Equipment 

a.  Description  of  equipment 

(Note  such  equipment  as  testing  equipment, 
filing  cabinets,  storage  facilities,  play 
equipment,  expendables,  telephone  service) 


b.  Over-all  rating  of  equipment  on  five-point  scale: 

Excellent  . 

Good  . 

Adequate  . 

Fair  . 


Poor 
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IV.  RECORDS 

1.  Where  are  records  maintained? 


2.  Who  is  responsible  for  security  and  confidentiality  of  records? 

3.  What  safeguards  are  maintained  for  confidentiality  of  records? 

a.  Within  the  center. 

b.  In  the  sending  schools. 

k.  Who  compiles  and  is  responsible  for  completeness  of  records? 

5.  Are  more  than  one  set  of  records  maintained  on  each  client? 

If  so,  by  who  and  what  types  of  records? 

6.  What  types  of  reports  are  made  to  sending  schools? 

7.  What  is  the  policy  of  the  center  in  transmitting  information 
from  records  to  referral  agencies? 

8.  What  type  of  records  are  received  from  non-public  or  public 
schools? 

a.  Non-public: 

b.  Public: 

V.  USE  OF  REFERRAL  RESOURCES 

l.  To  what  extent  are  referrals  made  to  community  resources? 

A  great  many  ....  Many  ....  Only  extreme  cases  ....  Few  ....  None  .... 
2.  List  kinds  of  community  resources  used: 
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V.  USE  OF  REFERRAL  RESOURCES  (cont'd.) 

3.  Are  there  any  difficulties  in  referring  client? 

If  so,  state  them. 

U.  Does  access  to  referral  to  evening  center  fill  a  need  not 
met  by  day  clinical  and  guidance  programs? 

If  so,  how? 

a.  In  non-public  schools? 

b.  In  public  schools? 

5.  How  are  referral  procedures  implemented? 

a.  Direct  referral  . 

b.  Referral  through  supervisors  . 

6.  By  whom  are  referrals  made? 

a.  Coordinator  . 

b.  Counselor  . 

c.  Psychologist  . 

d.  Social  worker  . 

e.  Supervisors  . 

7.  What  plans  are  under  way  for  follow-up  on  referred  cases? 

VI.  HOLDING  POWER  OF  CENTER 

1.  Staff 

a.  How  many  different  staff  members  have  been  in  center 
during  1966-1967  operation? 

b.  What  are  reasons  for  staff  changes? 
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VI.  HOLDING  POWER  OF  CENTER  (cont'd.) 

2.  Clients 

a.  What  is  average  number  of  sessions  for  clients? 

b.  Have  all  clients  returned  for  scheduled  appoint¬ 
ments? 

c.  What  reasons  does  center  staff  feel  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  non-returns? 


d.  What  proportion  of  children  referred  by  non¬ 
public  and  public  schools  do  not  keep  initial 
appointment? 

e.  What  follow-up  is  done? 


f.  Which  kinds  of  agency  referral  seem  to  be  most 
effective  with  clients?  With  parents? 


VII.  STAFF  RELATIONSHIPS 

1.  Does  staff  appear  to  be  working  as  a  team?  Illustrate. 


2.  What  difficulties  are  encountered  in  using  team  approach 


3.  How  does  the  staff  view  the  role  of  the  coordinator? 


4.  Are  staff  conferences  held  on  each  child? 


Yes 


No 


VII.  STAFF  RELATIONSHIPS  (cont»d.) 


38 
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5.  Which  staff  member  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  case  disposition? 


6.  Who  is  responsible  for  intake  procedures? 


VIII.  PSYCHIATRIC  CONSULTATION 

1.  What  is  the  role  of  the  psychiatrist  in  this  Center? 


2,  How  often  does  psychiatrist  visit  Center? 

3.  Does  he  hold,  or  attend,  case  conferences? 

yes .  no 

U.  Does  he  hold  conferences  with  parents? 

yes......  no  . 
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IX.  REPORTING  PROCEDURES 

1.  Who,  on  the  center  team,  reports  to  parents? 


-lii- 


2.  Who  is  responsible  for  transmitting  information 
or  reporting  to  sending  school? 


3.  Is  reporting  done  routinely? 

After  how  many  interviews? 

li,  What  are  the  informing  and  reporting 
procedures? 


X.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  CENTER  STaFF  TO  IN-SCHOOL  COUNSELOR  AMD  SOCIAL  WORKER 

1.  Has  there  been  direct  contact  between  non¬ 
public  school  and  Center? 

yes  ......  no  . . 

2.  If  so,  by  whom  was  contact  initiated? 


Center 


Non-Public  School 


X.  (cont'd.) 


BIO 


3.  If  contact  was  made,  what  was  the  purpose  of  contact? 


U.  What  follow-up  to  contact  has  there  been? 

a.  With  non-public  school  counselor  or  social  worker. 

b.  With  non-public  school  principal  or  principal  deputy? 

XI.  RELATIONSHIP  OF  CENTER  STAFF  TO  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  AND  CLINICAL 

PRO  ORA.  MS . 

1.  Has  there  been  direct  contact  between  public  school  and  Center 

Yes  .  No  . 

2.  If  so,  by  whom  was  contact  initiated? 

Center  .  Public  School  . 

3.  If  contact  was  made,  what  was  the  purpose  of  contact? 

4.  '//hat  follow-up  to  contact  has  there  been? 

a.  With  public  school  clinical  and  guidance  personnel. 

b.  With  public  school  principal  or  principal  deputy. 


Reporter: 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 

Evaluation  of  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services  to  Non-Public  Schools 


1966  -  1967 

Interviewing  Guide  for  Use  with  Parochial  School  Administrators 


Please  distinguish  between  responses  rele¬ 
vant  exclusively  to  in-school  guidance  ser¬ 
vices  in  comparison  with  center  services. 


1.  What  does  administrator  hope  from  program? 


2. 


Does  administrator  feel  the  children  in  his  school  are  receiving 
these  services?  Yes  No 


3. 


What  services  are  being  given  to  the  school  through  the  clinical- 
guidance  services? 


a.  Which  are  for  all  pupils? 


b.  which  are  for  atypical  pupils? 


ii.  What  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  school  in  the  following  areas  as 
a  result  of  services  rendered: 

a.  Administration 


b.  Staff 


c 


Community  (parents,  agencies) 
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d.  Children 


e.  Curriculum 


5.  administrators'  opinion  of  efficacy  of  in-school  service  compared  with 
out-of-school  centers. 


6.  How  does  the  parochial  school  administrator  perceive  the  role  and 
function  of  the  services  offered 

a.  in-school 


b,  center 


7.  Articulation  and  communication  between  parochial  school  and  center 

a.  What  orientation  concerning  centers  has  there 'been 
for  parochial  school  staff: 


1.  from  project  administration 
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2.  from  parochial  school  administration 


3.  from  center  administration 


b.  Do  staff  members  confer  with  center  staff  members?  Yes  No 

c.  Does  center  staff  ask  for  and  consider  school 

recommendations?  Yes  No 

d.  What  type  and  amount  of  feed-back  comes  from  the 
out-of-school  center? 

e.  Do  staff  members  participate  in  case  conferences?  Yes  No 

8.  Referrals 

a.  Are  more  children  referred  to  agencies  since  program 

began?  {%  referred)  Yes  No 

b.  What  type  of  referrals  are  made? 

Medical,  psychiatric,  social  agency,  courts 

c.  Socio-economic  level  of  children  referred 

1.  Are  they  t3qoical  of  school  population?  Yes  No 

2.  Are  they  typical  of  community?  Yes  No 

d.  Do  parents  follow  recommendations  for  referral  to 

a  greater  extent  than  before?  Yes  No 

e.  In  which  school  grades  have  most  referrals  occurred?  . . 

f.  Have  more  boys  or  girls  been  referred?  . 

g.  What  are  ages  of  children  referred?  . . . 

h.  Is  there  a  waiting  list  of  children  referred?  Yes  No 


1 


If  children  have  not  been  referred  to  centers, 
why  not? 


9*  Changes  in  children  resulting  from  the  program,  as  perceived  by 
parochial  school  administrator 

a.  Changes  in  peer  relationships. 


b.  Educational  changes. 


c.  Adjustment  to  classroom  and  school. 


d.  Decline  in  functioning  level? 

Improvement  in  functioning  level? 


e.  Changes  in  play? 


f.  Changes  in  personal  appearances? 


10.  Parental  response  to  program: 

a.  ihat  is  parents'  attitude  toward  in-school  services 
offered: 


No 


b.  Do  parents  cooperate?  Yes 

c.  What  is  parents'  attitude  toward  referral  to  center? 


d.  How  are  parents  prepared  for  referral?  When,  by  whom, 
how  far  in  advance? 


e.  What  are  areas  of  resistance  to  service  if  any? 


f.  Has  there  been  any  demonstrable  change  in  family 
attitude  because  of  services  rendered? 


In-service  training  program 

a.  How  many  staff  members  are  participating?  . . 

b.  Would  more  staff  members  participate  if 

given  the  opportunity?  Yes 

c.  How  are  staff  members  chosen  for  in-service  program? 


No 


d 


What  recommendations  does  principal  have  for  in-service 
training? 
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CENTER  FCR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  We st  U2nd  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Evaluation  Committee  for  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services 


Title  I  Projects  18A 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FCR  EVENING  CENTER  PERSONNEL 


Name  . 

Title  at  Center  . 

Regular  Position:  Title 


.  Center . . . 

Employment  Dates:  From . .....To 

. .  School  Level.. . . 


Directions : 

For  each  question  on  the  following  pages,  select  your  response  from 
one  of  the  coded  lists  of  response  options  shown  below.  Mark  the 
code  number  corresponding  to  your  choice  on  the  line  to  the  right 
of  each  question. 


Code 

Possible  Response  Opt 

ions 

0 

not  applicable. 

cannot  respond. 

insufficient  knowledge. 

etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

U 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

Not  applicable. 

cannot  respond. 

insufficient  knowledge, 

etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly- 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  .cas.es 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 
cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

k 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

Evening  Center  Personnel 


Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 

1,  To  what  extent  are  you  aware  of  the  objectives 

of  this  program  as  stated  in  the  project  proposal?  10 

2,  To  what  extent  were  you  oriented  to  the  specific 

role  that  you  were  expected  to  perform  at  your 
(Tenter?  2, 

3,  To  what  extent  were  you  familiar  with  the  socio¬ 
cultural  background  of  the  student  population 

you  were  expected  to  serve?  3« 

ii.  To  what  extent  did  your  sending  schools  under¬ 
stand  the  aims  and  procedures  of  the  Center?  ho 

5  -7*  To  what  extent  have  you  had  personal  con¬ 

tact  with  staff  members  of  the: 

5.  participating  public  schools?  5o 

6.  participating  non-public  schools?  6,> 

7.  in-school  project?  7. 

8  -  10 o  How  would  you  rate  the  communication 

between  center  staff  and  the  staff  members  of 
the 

8.  participating  public  schools?  8. 

9.  participating  non-public  schools?  9° 

10.  in-school  project?  10. 

11  -  13 o  To  what  extent  were  the  services  that  you 

offered  planned  in  cooperation  with  the  staff 
members  of  the: 

11.  participating  public  schools?  11* 

12.  participating  non-public  schools?  12„ 

13 «  in-school  project?  13» 

11;  -  16.  To  what  extent  did  you  experience  diffi¬ 

culty  in  working  with  staff  members  of  the: 

111.  participating  public  schools?  ll|0 

15 o  participating  non-public  schools?  15. 

16.  in-school  project?  16. 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

Not  applicable. 

cannot  respond. 

insufficient  knowledge. 

etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very'-  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

h 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

320 


Evening  Center  Personnel 

Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 

17.  To  what  extent  did  the  public  schools  make  use  of 

the  services  provided?  17m 

18.  To  what  extent  did  the  non-public  schools  make  use 

of  the  services  provided?  l80 

19  -  33*  To  what  extent  did  you  perform  the  following 
services: 

19.  Diagnosing  problems  of  children  19. 

20 *  Consultation  with  parents  20, 

21.  Educational  and  vocational  guidance  21. 

22.  Counseling  with  children  22. 

23.  Group  counseling  23. 

2Lu  Group  guidance  2li« 

25»  Teacher  workshops  25. 

26„  Parent  meetings  26. 

27.  Referral  to  other  agencies  27. 

28.  Case  conferences  with  school  staff  28. 

29.  Improve  classroom  climate  29. 

30.  Consult  with  classroom  teachers  30. 

31 .  Therapy  31® 

32*  Remedial  work  32. 

33.  Other  please  indicate:  33® 

3h  -  !|0„  To  what  extent  did  you  handle  the  follow¬ 
ing  kinds  of  cases  (presenting  problems): 

3U.  Learning  disabilities  3h» 

35.  Behavior  problems  35* 

360  Parent-child  relationships  36. 

37.  Emotional  disorders  37. 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

Not  applicable. 

cannot  respond. 

insufficient  knowledge, 

etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

k 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 
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Evening  Center  Personnel  ho 

Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 

3h  -  hO.  (cont'd.) 

38.  Peer  relationships  38.  ...... 


39. 

Educational  or  vocational  problems 

39 . . 

ho. 

Other  please  indicate: 

i|0  0  0  n  •  *  0  • 

hi. 

To  what  extent  were  the  physical  facilities  con¬ 
ducive  to  a  good  working  environment? 

hi. 

h2. 

To  what  extent  were  the  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment  available  for  your  use? 

h2. 

0  f*  0  n  0  0 

h3. 

To  what  extent  does  the  Center's  location  facili¬ 
tate  contact  with  prospective  clients? 

h3. 

c  0  0  •  •  • 

hh 

-  h8.  To  what  extent  were  your  daily  hours  of  work 
conducive  to  effective  contacts  with  the : 

hh.  children? 

hh. 

0  0  ©  ®  0  9 

h5.  parents? 

h5« 

0  f  0  0  •  t- 

h6«  participating  public  school  staffs? 

h6. 

h7.  participating  non-public  school  staffs? 

h7. 

h8.  outside  agencies? 

h8. 

h9 

-  53.  To  what  extent  did  your  weekly  time  schedule 
allow  you  to  make  effective  contacts  with  the 

h9.  children? 

h9. 

50.  parents? 

50. 

51.  center  staff? 

51. 

C  •  O  •  ft  « 

52,  participating  public  school  staffs? 

52. 

53.  participating  non-public  school  staffs 

53. 

5h. 

To  what  extent  were  the  referral  forms  adequate 
for  proper  handling  of  the  cases? 

5h. 

55. 

How  would  you  rate  the  qualifications  of  the 
center  staff  members  as  a  group? 

55. 

56. 

How  would  you  rate  the  cooperation  of  the  center 
staff  members  as  a  group? 

56. 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

Not  applicable. 

cannot  respond. 

insufficient  knowledge, 

etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

h 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 
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Evening  Center  Personnel 


Please  nark  responses  according 
to  code  on  facing  page: 

57.  To  what  extent  was  supervisory  consultation 
available  on  a  regular  basis? 

52  -  64.  To  what  extent  did  you  perform  the  follow¬ 

ing  professional  services  related  to  your  own 
discipline? 


57. 


58.  Intake  interviewing 

58. 

59.  Paper  and  pencil  testing 

59. 

60.  Individual  testing 

60. 

61.  Home  visits 

61. 

62.  Parent  interviews 

62. 

49  0  •  •  0  • 

63.  Case  conference 

63. 

6lu  Therapy  sessions 

6lu 

0  0  0  »  «  0 

65. 

To  what  extent  did  the  Center  meet  the  needs  of 
the  children  referred? 

65. 

t  •  ©  •  * 

66. 

To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  follow-up  cases 
that  you  referred  or  treated? 

66* 

•  0  •  •  •  0 

67. 

How  did  the  children  react  to  the  services 
offered? 

67c 

68, 

How  did  the  parents  react  to  the  services  offered? 

68. 

69. 

How  did  the  participating  teacher  react  to  the  ser¬ 
vices  offered? 

69. 

0  •  0  ♦  #  0 

70. 

To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  perceive  any  changes 
in  pupils  with  whom  you  worked? 

70. 

0  0  •  •  • 

71 o  -  77.  To  what  extent  did  you  observe  changes  taking 
place  among  children  in 


71. 

relationships  with  peers? 

71o 

72, 

relationships  with  teachers? 

72. 

73. 

personal  appearance? 

73. 

7Uo 

school  behavior  or  attitude? 

7k* 

75. 

academic  grades? 

75. 

76. 

standardized  test  scores? 

76. 

77. 

occupational  or  education  aspirations? 

77. 

O  «  •  O  •  *5 


o  «  ©  *  o  • 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

Not  applicable. 

cannot  respond. 

insufficient  knowledge. 

etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

h 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

326 


Evening  Center  Personnel 

Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page* 

78.  To  what  extent  were  your  activities  contributory 
to  improving  the  mental  health  climate  of  your 

sending  school?  78* 

79.  To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  influence  the 

attitudes  of  the  staffs  of  sending  schools  toward 
children?  79* 

80*  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  you  made  a  contribution 
toward  improving  the  teachers*  attitudes  toward 
children?  80. 

ol.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  you  were  able  to  enhance 

the  teacher's  understanding  of  guidance  services?  8l» 

82.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  you  were  able  to  in¬ 
crease  the  teacher's  acceptance  of  guidance  services?  82. 

83.  To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  improve  the  teacher's 
recognition  of  the  more  important  presenting  problems 


of  children?  83. 

8U.  How  would  you  evaluate  the  overall  project?  8U* 

85.  Were  you  able  to  make  the  contribution  that  you 

anticipated?  85. 

86.  To  what  extent  do  you  think  the  present  in-school 

program  should  be  continued?  86. 
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Evening  Center  Personnel  7« 


87.  What  have  been  the  greatest  problems,  in  your  opinion, 
to  the  implementation  of  this  project? 


880  What  recommendations  to  you  suggest  to  improve  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  project? 


89*  What  is  your  recommendation  regarding  continuation  of  the 
Evening  Centers?  (Please  check  one) 


Continue  as  is  ...... 

Continue  with  modifications  . 

Discontinue  . . 

Please  state  the  major  reasons  for  your  recommendation: 


THANK  YOU  FCR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THIS  EVALUATION 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  U2nd  St, 

New  York,  N.Y,  IOO36 

Evaluation  Committee  for  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services 


Title  I  Projects  18A  and  18B 
QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  NON-PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 


Name  . . . , . .  School 

Title  . . . .  Affiliated  Center 


Directions: 


a.  For  each  question  on  the  following  pages,  select  your  response  from 
one  of  the  coded  lists  of  response  options  shown  below.  Mark  the 
code  number  corresponding  to  your  choice  on  the  line  to  the  right 
of  each  question. 


Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable, 

cannot  respond. 

insufficient  knowledge, 

etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

h 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

b.  For  each  question,  please  respond  where  appropriate  for  both  the 
Evening  Guidance  Program  and  the  In-School  Guidance  Program. 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable. 

cannot  respond, 

insufficient  knowledge 

,  etc. 

1 

• 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

h 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

For  each  question,  please  respond  where  appropriate  for  both  the 
Evening  Guidance  Program  and  the  In-School  Guidance  Program. 
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Principals*  Questionnaire  2 

O 

Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 

1.  To  what  extent  are  you  aware  of  the  objectives  of 
these  programs  as  stated  in  the  project  proposals? 

1. 

I 

Evening 

Guidance 

Program 

II 

In-School 

Guidance 

Program 

2, 

To  what  extent  did  you  understand  the  aims  and  pro¬ 
cedures  of  these  programs? 

2. 

3. 

To  what  extent  were  you  oriented  to  the  specific 
role  that  you  were  expected  to  perform  in  these 
programs? 

3. 

u. 

To  what  extent  were  the  assigned  personnel  familiar 
with  the  socio-cultural  background  of  your  student 
population? 

h. 

5. 

To  what  extent  have  you  had  personal  contact  with 
professional  staff  members  of  each  of  the  programs? 

5. 

6. 

How  would  you  rate  the  communication  between  the 
program  staff  and  member  of  your  school  staff? 

6. 

7. 

To  what  extent  were  the  services  offered  by  these 
programs  planned  in  cooperation  with  your  school? 

7. 

8. 

To  what  extent  did  you  experience  difficulty  in 
working  with  the  programs  and  their  staffs? 

8, 

9. 

To  what  extent  did  your  school  make  use  of  the 
services  provided  by  these  programs? 

9c 

10, 

To  what  extent  were  the  physical  facilities  pro¬ 
vided  conducive  to  a  good  working  environment? 

10. 

11. 

To  what  extent  were  the  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment  available  for  personnel  involved  in 
the  program? 

11. 

12, 

To  what  extent  does  the  Center's  location  facili¬ 
tate  contact  with  your  pupils? 

12. 

...Q.. 

13 

-18.  To  what  extent  were  the  hours  of  operation 
of  the  evening  center  conducive  to  effective  con¬ 
tacts  by  center  personnel  with: 

13.  children? 

13. 

...Q.. 

1U.  parents? 

lh. 

...Q.. 

13.  yourself? 

13. 

...Q.. 

16.  your  staff? 

16. 

...Q.. 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable. 

cannot  respond. 

insufficient  knowledge 

,  etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

h 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

For  each  question,  please  respond  where  appropriate  for  both  the 
Evening  Guidance  Program  and  the  In-School  Guidance  Program. 
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Principal's  Questionnaire  3* 


I 

II 

Please  nark  responses  according  to  code  on 

Evening 

In-School 

facing  page: 

Guidance 

Program 

Guidancw 

Program 

13  -18,  (cont'd,) 

17.  outside  agencies? 

17 •  ©••••• 

•  •  •  0  •  • 

18.  in-school  programs? 

18.  . . 

9  •  •  Q  *  0 

19  -  2h>  To  what  extent  did  the  time  schedule  of 

your  in-school  assigned  personnel  allow  them 
to  make  effective  contacts  with: 

19.  children? 

19.  ...V.. 

20.  parents? 

• 

• 

0 

• 

• 

• 

• 

O 

eg 

21,  yourself? 

• 

c> 

• 

0 

rH 

eg 

22.  your  staff? 

22. 

23.  center  staff? 

23. 

2U.  outside  agencies? 

2h.  0..Q.. 

25.  To  what  extent  were  referral  forms  adequate 

for  proper  handling  of  cases? 

25.  . . 

26.  How  would  you  rate  the  cooperation  of  the  vari- 

ous  program  staff  members? 

26 . 

2?  -  Ul.  To  what  extent  did  the  programs  provide  the 

following  services? 

27.  Diagnosing  problems  of  children 

27.  0..... 

•  •••CO 

28,  Consultation  with  parents 

28,  ., _ 

29.  Educational  and  vocational  guidance 

29 . 

30.  Counseling  with  children 

30.  . . 

•  •  •  n  0  O 

31.  Group  counseling 

31 . 

32.  Group  guidance 

32 . 

33.  Teacher  workshops 

33 . 

3U,  Parent  meetings 

3h « 

35.  Referral  to  other  agencies 

35.  - . 

36,  Case  conferences  with  school  staff 

36 . 

37.  Improvement  of  classroom  climate 

37.  . . 

•  •  •  0  •  • 

38,  Consultation  with  classroom  teachers 

38 . 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable. 

cannot  respond. 

insufficient  knowledge 

,  etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

h 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

For  each  question,  please  respond  where  appropriate  for  both  the 
Evening  Guidance  Program  and  the  In-School  Guidance  Program. 
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Principal's  Questionnaire  k» 


Please  mark  responses  according  to  code 
on  facing  page : 


27  -111  (cont'd.) 


I  II 

Evening  In-School 

Guidance  Guidance 
Program  Program 


39 .  Therapy 

39.  . 

UO.-,  Remedial  work 

U0„  , 

Ul.  Other  please  indicate: 

o 

o 

1 — 1 

U2  -  1|80  To  what  extent  did  the  programs  handle 

the  following  kinds  of  cases  (presenting  problems)? 


U2„  Learning  disabilities 

h2o  . . 

•  ©  j  o  »  -y 

h3°  Behavior  problems 

h3  »  !»)»•« 

UU.  Parent-child  relationships 

hk.  . . 

0  0  0*60 

U5.  Emotional  disorders 

kS  O  ...... 

o  o  *  o  c  o 

U6.  Peer  relationships 

1|6.  ...... 

•  y  r  •  •  o 

U7.  Educational  or  vocational  problems 

h7 . . 

•  o  •  •  «  • 

U8.  Other  please  indicate: 

1*8,  . 

o  o  •  •  •  • 

U9. 

To  what  extent  did  the  programs  meet  the  needs 
of  the  children  referred  by  your  school? 

U9.  . 

c 

o 

er\ 

What  was  the  reaction  of  the  children  to  the 
services  offered? 

SO*  0  <*«**•  0 

•  3  •  <*  •  • 

51. 

What  was  the  reaction  of  the  parents  to  the 
services  offered? 

51.  ...... 

e  n  o  o  ©  • 

52. 

What  was  the  reaction  of  your  staff  to  the 
services  offered? 

52 . 

•  e  •  •  c  e 

53. 

To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  perceive  any 
changes  in  students  referred  to  either  program? 

53.  . . 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable. 

cannot  respond, 

insufficient  knowledge 

,  etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

h 

to  a  great  ex¬ 
tent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

For  each  question,  please  respond  where  appropriate  for  both  the 
Evening  Guidance  Program  and  the  In-School  Guidance  Program. 
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Principal’s  Questionnaire 

Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  I 

on  facing  page:  Evening 

Guidance 

Program 

5U  -  60.  As  a  result  of  these  programs,  to  what 
extent  did  observable  changes  take  place 
among  children  in: 


5U.  relationships  with  peers? 

5U.  . . 

55.  relationships  with  teachers? 

55 . 

56.  personal  appearance? 

56 . 

57.  school  behavior  or  attitude? 

57 . 

58.  academic  grades? 

58 . 

59.  standardized  test  scores? 

59 . 

60.  occupational  or  educational 
aspirations? 

60  « 

61. 

To  what  extent  did  the  activities  in  these 
programs  contribute  to  improving  the  mental 
health  climate  of  your  school? 

61.  . . 

62  o 

To  what  extent  did  these  programs  make  a  con¬ 
tribution  toward  improving  your  staff's 
(teachers')  attitudes  toward  children? 

62.  ...... 

63. 

To  what  extent  did  these  programs  enhance  your 
staff's  (teachers’)  understanding  of  guidance 
services? 

63 . 

6U. 

To  what  extent  did  these  programs  improve  your 
staff’s  (teachers’)  acceptance  of  guidance 
services? 

6 U.  ...... 

65. 

To  what  extent  did  these  programs  improve  your 
staff's  (teachers')  recognition  of  the  more 
important  presenting  problems  of  children? 

65 . 

66. 

What  is  your  evaluation  of  the  project? 

66.  . 

67. 

To  what  extent  did  the  programs  make  the  con¬ 
tribution  that  you  anticipated? 

67 .  .  9 . . . . 

68. 

What  have  been  the  greatest  problems,  in  your 
opinion,  in  the  implementation  of  these  projects? 

5. 

II 

In-School 

Guidance 

Program 
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Principal’s  Questionnaire 


6 


69 •  What  recommendations  do  you  suggest  to  improve  the  operation 
of  these  projects? 


70.  What  is  your  recommendation  regarding  continuation  of  these 
projects?  (Please  check  one  in  each  column.) 


Evening  In-School 

Centers  Program 


Continue  as  is 

Continue  with  modifications 

Discontinue 


Please  state  the  major  reasons  for  your  recommendations. 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THIS  EVALUATION 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  New  York 


To:  Supervisors  of  Projects  13A  &  18b 

From:  Evaluating  Committee,  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services  to  Non-Publi 

Schools 


The  evaluating  committee  had  hoped  that  the  flexible  use  of  the  question 
naire  for  Evening  Center  Personnel  by  the  Supervisors  would  enable  the 
committee  to  obtain  necessary  information  and  at  the  same  time  minimize 
the  amount  of  work  entailed  in  completion  of  forms. 

However,  many  supervisors  have  indicated  that  the  use  of  the  afore- 
mentioned  form  is  inadequate  for  a  valid  evaluation  of  the  centers  or 
in-school  programs  they  supervised. 

A  new  form  has  been  constructed,  therefore,  and  a  sufficient  number  is 
being  sent  to  you  to  enable  you  to  complete  a  form  for  each  of  the 
centers  and/or  in  school  programs  you  supervised. 

Since  there  must  be  conformity  in  the  form  used  by  supervisors,  will 
you  please  complete  these  forms  even  though  you  have  already  returned 
a  form. 

Please  return  the  forms  as  soon  as  possible  to: 


Projects  18A  &  18B 


The  Center  for  Urban  Education 
33  West  42nd  Street 
New  York,  N.Y. 
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CENTER  FOR  URBAN  EDUCATION 
33  West  42nd  St. 

New  York,  N.Y.  10036 

Evaluation  Committee  for  Clinical  and  Guidance  Services 
Title  I  Projects  18A  &  18B 

QUESTIONNAIRE  FOR  SUPERVISORY  PERSONNEL 

Name . Center/Schoo  1 . 

Discipline . Employment  Dates:  From . To 

Regular  Position  Title . School  Level . 


Directions  : 


For  each  question  on  the  following  pages,  select  your  response  from 
one  of  the  coded  lists  of  response  options  shown  below.  Mark  the 
code  number  corresponding  to  your  choice  on  the  line  to  the  right 
of  each  question.  Questions  on  the  last  pages  require  brief 

opinion  responses.  These  responses  will  be  accorded  particular 
attention  by  the  committee. 


Code 

0 

1 

2 

3 


not  applicable 

not  at  all 

to  a  limited 
extent 

to  some  extent 

to  a  great 
extent 


Poss ible 
cannot  respond 
in  no  cases 
in  a  few  cases 


Response  Options 

insufficient  knowledge 

never  very  badly 
done 

raroly  poorly  done 


etc 

unsatis  factory 
fair 


in  several  cases  often 


done  well 


very  done  very 
often  well 


good 


4 


in  many  cases 


excellent 


Code 
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Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable. 

cannot  respond. 

insufficient  knowledg 

e,  etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

4 

to  a  great 
extent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 
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Supervisors  2. 


Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 


1. 

To  what  extent  are  you  aware  of  the  objectives  of 
this  program  as  stated  in  the  project  proposal? 

1. 

2. 

To  what  extent  were  you  oriented  to  the  specific 
role  that  you  were  expected  to  perform? 

2. 

3. 

To  what  extent  were  you  familiar  with  the  socio¬ 
cultural  background  of  the  student  population 
your  staff  was  expected  to  serve? 

3. 

4-5. 

To  what 
pa ting 

extent  did  the  staffs  of  your  partici- 
schools  understand  the  aims  and  procedures 

4. 

of  the  Center? 

4. 

5. 

of  the  In-School  project? 

5. 

6-9. 

To  what  extent  have  you  had  personal  contact 
with  staff  members  of  the: 

6. 

participating  public  schools? 

6. 

7. 

participating  non-public  schools? 

7. 

8. 

in-school  project? 

8. 

9. 

evening  centers? 

9. 

10-12. 

How  would  you  rate  the  communication  between 
center  staff  and  the  staff  members  of  the: 

10. 

participating  public  schools? 

10. 

11. 

participating  non-public  schools? 

11. 

12. 

in-school  project? 

12. 

13t 16. 

To  what 
planned 

extent  were  the  services  that  you  offered 
in  cooperation  with  the  staff  members  of  the: 

13. 

participating  public  schools? 

13. 

14. 

participating  non -public  schools? 

14. 

15. 

in-school  project? 

15. 

16. 

center? 

16. 

Code 
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Possible  Response  Options 
0  not  applicable,  cannot  respond,  insufficient  knowledge,  etc. 


1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

4 

to  a  great 
extent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 
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Supervisors  3. 


Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 

17-20.  To  what  extent  did  you  experience  difficulty  in 


working  with  staff  members  of  the: 

17.  participating  public  schools?  17 . 

18.  participating  non-public  schools?  18 . 

19.  in-school  project?  19  . 

20.  center?  20 . 

21.  To  what  extent  did  the  public  schools  make  use 

of  Center  services  provided?  21 . 

22.  To  what  extent  did  the  non-public  schools  make 

use  of  the  services  provided?  22 . 


23-37.  To  what  extent  did  the  personnel  you  supervised 
perform  the  following  services: 


23. 

Diagnosing  problems  of  children 

23.  . 

24. 

Consultation  with  parents 

24  . 

25. 

Educational  and  vocational  guidance 

25.  . 

26. 

Counseling  with  children 

26.  . 

27. 

Group  counseling 

27.  . 

28. 

Group  guidance 

28.  . 

29. 

Teacher  workshops 

29.  . 

30. 

Parent  meetings 

30.  . 

31. 

Referral  to  other  agencies 

31.  . 

32. 

Case  conferences  with  school  staff 

32.  . 

33. 

Improve  classroom  climate 

33.  . 

34. 

Consult  with  classroom  teachers 

34.  . 

35. 

Therapy 

35.  .  . 

36. 

Remedial  work 

36.  . 

37. 

Other:  please  indicate 

37.  . 
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Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable. 

cannot  respond. 

insufficient  knowledge 

! ,  etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

4 

to  a  great 
extent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

B45 


Supervis 


Please  mark 

responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 

38-44. 

To  what  extent  did  the  personnel  you  supervised 
handle  the  following  kinds  of  cases  (presenting 
problems) : 

00 

Learning  disabilities 

33 

39. 

Behaviour  problems 

39 

40. 

Parent-child  relationships 

40 

41. 

Emotional  disorders 

41 

42. 

Peer  relationships 

42 

43. 

Educational  or  vocational  problems 

43 

44. 

Other:  please  indicate 

44 

45. 

To  what  extent  were  the  physical  facilities 
conducive  to  a  good  working  environment? 

45 

46. 

To  what  extent  were  the  necessary  supplies  and 
equipment  available  for  use? 

46 

47. 

To  what 

contac  t 

extent  does  the  Center's  location  facilitate 
with  the  prospective  clients? 

47 

48-52. 

To  what  extent  were  your  daily  hours  of  work 
conducive  to  effective  contacts  with  the: 

48. 

center  staff 

48 

49. 

in-school  project 

49 

50. 

participating  public  school  staff 

50 

51. 

participating  non-public  school  Staff. 

51 

52. 

outside  agencies 

52 

53-56. 

To  what  extent  did  your  weekly  time  schedule  allow 
you  to  make  effective  contacts  with  the: 

53. 

center  staff 

53 

54. 

in- school  project  staf 

54 

55. 

participating  public  school  staff 

55 

56. 

participating  non-public  school  staffs 

56 

B46 


Code  Possible  Response  Options 


0 

not  applicable. 

cannot  respond. 

insufficient  knowledge 

:,  etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rare ly 

poorly  done 

fa  ir 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

4 

to  a  great 
extent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

B47 


Supervisors  5. 


Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 

57.  To  what  extent  were  the  referral  forms  adequate 

for  proper  handling  of  the  cases?  57. 

58.  How  would  you  rate  the  qualifications  of  the 

center  staff  members  as  a  group?  58. 

59.  How  would  you  rate  the  cooperation  of  the 

center  staff  members  as  a  group?  59. 

60.  How  would  you  rate  the  qualifications  of  the 

in-school  project  staff?  60. 

61.  How  would  you  rate  the  cooperation  of  the 

in-school  project  staff?  61. 

62.  To  what  extent  was  your  supervisory  consultation 

available  on  a  regular  basis  to  your  staff?  62. 

63-66.  To  what  extent  did  you  perform  the  following 
supervisory  services: 

63.  supervision  of  professional  work 

with  clientele?  63. 

64.  supervision  of  administrative  procedures?  64. 

65.  consultation  on  inter  disciplinary  65. 

relationships? 

66.  Other:  please  indicate  66. 

67.  To  what  extent  do  you  feel  the  Center  met  the 

needs  of  children  referred?  67. 

68.  To  what  extent  was  your  staff  able  to  follow  up 

cases  that  were  referred  or  treated?  68. 

69.  How  did  the  teachers  of  referred  children  react 

to  the  services  offered?  69. 

70-73.  To  what  extent  did  the  psychiatrist  contribute 
to  the: 

70.  center  staff  70. 

71.  children  71. 

72.  parents  72. 

73.  supervisors  73. 


Code 


B  i»8 


Pos 8 ible  Reaponse  Op t ions 


0 

not  applicable. 

cannot  respond. 

insufficient  knowledge 

;,  etc. 

1 

not  at  all 

in  no  cases 

never 

very  badly 
done 

unsatisfactory 

2 

to  a  limited 
extent 

in  a  few  cases 

rarely 

poorly  done 

fair 

3 

to  some  extent 

in  several 

cases 

often 

done  well 

good 

4 

to  a  great 
extent 

in  many  cases 

very 

often 

done  very 
well 

excellent 

349 


6. 


Supervisors 


Please  mark  responses  according  to  code  on  facing  page: 

74-75.  How  would  you  evaluate  the  over-all  services 
rendered  by  the: 


74. 

center 

74 

75. 

in-school  project 

75 

76. 

How  would  you  define  the  role  of  the  supervisor 
in  projects  of  this  nature? 

77.  To  what  extent  were  you  able  to  fulfill  the  role 
you  defined? 


78.  What  were  the  greatest  strengths,  in  your  opinion, 
of  the  project? 


79.  What  have  been  the  greatest  problems,  in  your 
opinion,  of  the  project? 
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Supervisors  7. 


80. 


What  recommendations  do  you  suggest  to  improve 
the  operation  of  the  project? 


81.  What  is  your  recommendation  regarding  continuation 
of  the  Evening  Centers?  (Please  check  one) 

Continue  as  is  _ 

Continue  with  modifications  _ 

Discontinue  _ 

Please  state  the  major  reasons  for  your  recommendations 
concerning  Evening  Centers: 


82.  What  is  your  recommendation  regarding  continuation 
of  the  In-school  Project?  (Please  check  one) 

Continue  as  is  _j_ 

Continue  with  modifications 

Discontinue  _ 

Please  state  the  major  reasons  for  your  recommendation 
concerning  the  In- school  Project? 


THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  PARTICIPATION  IN  THIS  EVALUATION. 


Cl 
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Staff  List 

Dr.  Dorothy  Davis  Sebald.  Evaluation  Chairman 
Professor  and  Coordinator,  Area  of  Special  Services 
Teacher  Education  Program 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 


Dr.  Robert  E.  Doyle 

Associate  Professor  and  Chairman,  Department  of  Counseling  Education 
St.  John's  University 


Dr.  Gordon  Fifer 

Professor,  Psychological  Research  and  Evaluation 
Assistant  Director,  Undergraduate  Teacher  Education  Program 
Hunter  College  of  the  City  University  of  New  York 


Dr.  Bernard  Katz 

Associate  Professor,  Guidance  and  School  Counseling 
School  of  Education 
New  York  University 


Dr.  Bertram  Kirsch 

Clinical  Psychologist 

Former  Director  of  Psychological  Services  for  the  Evaluation  and 
Counseling  program  for  Retarded  Children 
Connecticut  Health  Department 


Dr.  John  D,  Van  Buren 

Assistant  Professor,  Department  of  Counselor  Education 
Hofstra  University 
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Staff  List 


Dr.  David  J.  Fox.  Evaluation  Chairman 
Associate  Professor 

Director,  Educational  Research  and  Evaluation  Services 
Chairman,  Department  of  Social  and  Psychological  Foundations 
School  of  Education 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Dr.  Willard  G.  Adams 

Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Secondary  Education 

School  of  Education 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Dr.  Augustine  Brezina 

Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Secondary  Education 

School  of  Education 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Debora  Brink 

Lecturer 

Department  of  Social  and 
Psychological  Foundations 
School  of  Education 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Dr.  Dorothy  Cohen 

Senior  Faculty 

Graduate  Programs 

Bank  St.  College  of  Education 

Dr.  Harold  Davis 

Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  School  Services 

School  of  Education 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Mr.  Richard  G.  Durnin 

Lecturer 

Department  of  Social  and 
Psychological  Foundations 
School  of  Education 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


Mrs.  Sophie  L.  Elam 

Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Social  and 

Psychological  Foundations 
School  of  Education 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Mrs.  Lorraine  S.  Flaum 

Evaluation  Coordinator 

Dr.  William  M.  Greenstadt 

Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  School  Services 
School  of  Education 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Dr.  Ruth  Grossman 

Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Elementary  Education 

School  of  Education 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Dr.  George  Hammer 

Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Secondary  Education 

School  of  Education 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Mr.  Frederick  Hill.  Jr. 

Doctoral  Candidate 

Ferkauf  Graduate  School  of  Education 
Yeshiva  University 

Dr.  Lisa  Kuhmerker 

Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Education 
Hunter  College 
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Miss  Jean  Fair  Mitchell 

Headmistress 

The  Brearley  School 

Dr.  Julius  Rosen 

Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  School  Services 

School  of  Education 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Dr.  Sol  Schwartz 
Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Social  and 

Psychological  Foundations 
School  of  Education 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Mrs.  Peggy  M.  Schwarz 

Instructor 

Department  of  Elementary  Education 

School  of  Education 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Dr.  James  J.  Shields.  Jr. 

Assistant  Professor 
Department  of  Social  and 
Psychological  Foundations 
School  of  Education 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Dr.  Marvin  Siege lman 

Associate  Professor 
Department  of  Social  and 
Psychological  Foundations 
School  of  Education 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Dr.  Made Ion  D.  Stent 

Assistant  Professor 

Department  of  Elementary  Education 

School  of  Education 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Mr.  James  W.  Stern 

Headmaster 

Columbia  Grammar  School 


Mrs.  Emmeline  Weinberg 

Lecturer 

Department  of  Elementary  Education 

School  of  Education 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Dr.  Theresa  A.  Woodruff 

Associate  Professor 

Department  of  Elementary  Education 

School  of  Education 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


